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Connie McCabe 

Division of Special Education 
225 W. State Street, CM 500 
xrenton, NJ 08625 

Karol H. McCracken 
217 Bridgeman Hall 
Bemidji State University 
Beradiji, MN 56601 

William J. McKinney 
N.E. Indiana Special 

Education Cooperative 
P.O. Box 433 
Corunna, IN 46730 
* 

John Messelt 

570 1st Street, SE 

St. Cloud, MN 56301 

Barbara V. Miller 
8370'Sunnyside Road 
Sandpoint, ID 83864 

Marianne Miller 

1516 Braemax.- 

Taverse City, MI 49684 

John Moffat 
Box 433 

Chinook, MP 59523 

Diane Muir-Cleveland 
33046 4th Avenue 
Mission, BC V2V IS 8 
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Patricia Nasburq 
IIS Susaerland Road 
Belliiighara, MA 98226 

Kathy Needs 

Director, Special Services 
Baker County B.S.D. 
Baker, OR 97814 

Julie Nelson 
3126 S.if, 172nd 
Seattle, WA 98166 

Michele Nelson 
Adna Elementary School 
P.O. Box 26 
Mna, WA 98522 

Rebecca M. Oprea 
Box 555 

Teec Nos Bos, AZ 86514 

Elizabeth C Ottwell 

Rt 3, Box 211 

College Station, TX 78740 

Special Education Dept 
adversity of Idaho 
Moscow, ID 83843 

James Pearson 
Cheboygan-Orsego-Presque 

Intermediate S.D. 
6065 Learning Lane 
Indian River, HI 49749 

Cindy Pennington 

Nevada Association for the 

Handicapped 
Nevada STEPP 
Box 28458 

Las Uagas, NV 89126 

Daniel Perino 
Special Education Dept 
University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, ID 83843 

Linda Price 
Rt 1, Box 134 
Mary M. Knight School 
Elm, EA 98541 

Joseph Pugliese 
2401 12th Street, NW 
Albuquerque, NM 87108 



Carl Putnam 
E.S.D. #101 
W 1025 Indiana 
Spokane, HA 99205 

Ted Raban 

Arizona Dept of Education 
1535 W. Jefferson 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 

Barbara W. Beeves 
156 E. State Street 
Athens, OR 45701 

Linda Reiten 
Mary College 
Apple Creek Road 
Bismarck, ND 58501 

Judith Ritchie 
Rt 1, Box 201 
Reezletown, VA 22932 

Walter P. Robinson 
Box 219 

Greenwood, BC V0H U0 

Doreen Samel son 
COPE Project 
236 AtMater, South 
Monmouth, OR 97361 

Dell Schanz 
Bonner County Schools 
P.O. Box A 
» Sandpoint, IA 83864 

Marilyn Schef fler 
University of Nebraska 
Dept of Special Education 
318 Barkley Memorial Center 
/ Lincoln, NE 68858 

Bete Scott 
Box 1059 

Chinook, MP 59523 

Dick Slonaker 
Box 1059 

Chinook, MT 59523 

Norman Smith 
Rt 1, Box 5ft 
Albion, NE 68620 
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Bob Smith 

Neah Bay Elementary School 

P.O. Box 96 

Neah Bay, OA 98357 



Sheryl L. Weinberg 
1914 Second Avenue 
Ketchikan, AK 99901 



Toni Smith 

Kentucky Dept of Education 
06BC, Capital Plaza Tower 
8th Floor 

Frankfort, KY 40601 



Karen Hbodsun 
21st and Washington 
Olynpia, WA 98501 



Melanie Yules 

1201 Progress Street, #9 

Blacksburg, VA 24060 



Prisdlla Soucie 

Lorie K. Spanjers 
490 N. 2nd Street 
Ft. Dodge, XA 50501 

Terry Stephens 
Indian Children's Program 
2401 12th Street, NW 
Albuquerque, m 87102 

Tom Sullivan 

Staff Development Specialist 
Children's Service Division 
198 Commercial Street, SE 
Salem, OR 97310 

Leonard V. Svoboda 
E.S.O. #7 

Special Education Cooperative 
2657 44th Avenue 
Columbus, NE 68601 

Duane Tappe 

S«SeO« £1 

Wakefield, HE 68784 

Gary Allan Turner 
Box 250 

Squamish, BC VON 3G0 

Marijo Vaaqe 

San Juan Island S.D. 

P.O. Box 458 

Friday Harbor, fA 98250 

Gary Wall 

1201 Bradley toad 

fcynden, HA 98264 

Minnesota Severely Handicapped CLP 
2037 University Ave, SE 
Minneapolis, W 55414 
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Debra Bauder, Learning Centers 
Old Main Registration Center 

A Rural Delivery Model 

Arrowhead Area Education Agency (ASA) la an Intermediate school unit which 
provides a variety of special services to the 31 ,444 public and private school 
students located in 45 public and 15 parochial school districts In a 
nine-county area. 

Arrowhead AEA is one of fifteen aueh agencies which came into existence on 
July 1 , 1975. AEA 1 s roots case fron the 99 county school systems in Iowa 
which were originally developed before the turn of the century. These county 
school systems were replaced by the fifteen area education agencies. 

Iowa AEA' a not only provide some of the services of the old county school 
systems, but they provide many new innovative services. 

Required services include screening, assessment and evaluation to 
determine whether a child la In need of apecial education, remedial or 
supportive Instruction and habllitation, counseling or other aid in order to 
permit each child requiring special education to benefit from an educational 
program or service. As required by law, Arrowhead AEA employe special 
education personnel to provide these services. School psychologists, 
consultants, speech/ language clinicians, school social workers, hearing 
conservation specialists, preschool home intervention programs, physical and 
occupational therapists, behavior Intervention teacher, and teacher for the 
visually impaired. 

Services offered by the agency span the field of education and are offered 
through three service divisions 1 special education, educational services, and 
the learning resource center (media). Professionals in all educational 
divisions work together with the local school districts to provide an 
appropriate educational opportunity for children.' 

The division of Special Education, Arrowhead AEA, believes that every 
child has an Inherent right to a free appropriate program of education or 
training commensurate with his or her physical , emotional , social - and 
intellectual ability and potential. In accord with Public Law 94-142 and 
Chapters 257, 273 , 281 and 442 of the Iowa Code, special education and program 
servioes must be made available to all children requiring special education 
between birth and 24 years of age. 

The organization of the area education agency will dc of interest to 
administration, university faculty, school board members and staff personnel 
involved In providing support and assistance to the special education needs of 
a school system. 

Practical ideaa and implications have been developed through inservice 
modules. 
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* M#rch 20.- March. 22 

* ^. Clarice Kenney, Learning Center 

Old Main Registration Center 



PRESENTATION ABSTRACT 

We are a small, completely rural school system of about 2,000 students, 
K-12. (There are only three stop lights in the entire county.) The cur- 
riculum Is soundly traditional but our methods are as motivational as we 
can make them. In the annual state testing our system has consistently 
ranked at or near the top of the 66 state systems. 

Our presentation explains how we use an Associated Press teletype to 
give practical application of all language arts skills to 4-6 graders, 
both regular and special ed. The program could be used with higher grade 
levels and should be of interest to anyone wanting to Involve students in "* 
motivational ways to improve reading skills and improve their general know- 
ledge of the world around them. 

The teletype is a regular AP broadcast wire service and our students 
take the reams of material which come across daily, edit and rewrite it, and 
give a daily news broadcast over our local radio station. The presen- 

o 

tation will explain how this is accomplished to involve all students. The 
very nature of the program involves parents and community, as they are our 
audience . 

Because they are going on the air, students are highly motivated to do 
their best. In the process they learn phonetic analysis and pronunciation 
(there is a daily guide oh the wire), increase their vocabulary, use all their 
spelling, comprehension and writing skills, and practice oral language 
development at a high level. As well, students collect research material in 
science, social studies, health and nutrition for work in other classes. 
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One of the greatest advantages of the program la that it involves these rural 
students in state and world affairs and gives them a better understanding of 
life outside our somewhat self-contained commur'ty. 

The cost of the teletype is about $3,000.00, per year and its use is 
limited only to the ingenuity of the users. 
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March 20 - tterch 22 
Learning Center 
Old Main Registration Center 
Joseph Lapidus 



USING THE ENVIRONMENT AS A SPECIAL EDUCATION RESOURCE 

PROPOSAL ABSTRACT- Joseph Lapidus 



The aim of this learning center is to introduce the 
development , implementation and evaluation of a model program 
focusing on natural resources. Designed for rural learning 
disabled and behaviorally handicapped adolescents ages 15-20, the 
curriculum provides a unique approach to education. Hang of the 
ta rgeted s tudents are from disadvantaged backgrounds; despite 
1 iving in outlying a re as replete with educational opportunit ies, 
the students typically lack an organized knowledge of natural 
resources in the rural env ironment m 

The course units and corresponding ob j ec tives will be 
highlighted. The curriculum is structured into seven general 
topics; 

J. Introduction to Natural Resouices 

2. Forests 

3. Wildlife 

4 . The Ocean 

5 . Fa rml ands 

6. Mountains 

7. Rivers and Lakes 

Within each of these areas, specific concepts, env ironmental and 
conservation issues, vocational opportunities, and outdoor skills 
associated with the particular natural resources are taught. 

Experiential learning is a key eli-ment in the instructional 
strategy employed. A major focus of the program is to provide 
relevant field experiences related to the scientific, 
environmental, and outdoor education concepts taught. When 
students have an investment in an activity, learning is more 
likely to take place. Examples of pr«i<f icum experionces will be 
exhibited. To further illustrate, u slide presentation 
chronicling the classroom and outdoor practicum activities will 
be shown. Materials will also be presented which demonstrate how 
the major content areas (inctuding math, geography, reading, 
general science and social stud ies ) can be taught and integrated 
w i th in the natural resou rces curriculum. 

As rural special educators and administrators, we are 
cont inuall y seeking new ways to motivate our handicapped children 
and youth. Educat iona 1 programming combining the natural 
environment with more trad it ional content areas is sped ficall y 
relevant to teachers and administrators. Al t ho ug h we may not 
have access to many of the technolog ica I educational resources of 
an urban area, we have ava 1 1 able a hiqhly reinforcing setting- 
the natural environment. Recognizing t ho i n t r ins i ca 1 1 y val uabl e 
characteristics of the environment, litis curriculum has been 
developed with the hope that we may utilize our rural natural 
resou rces in providing quality educational services to our 
students . 
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March 20 - March 22 
Old Main Registration Center 
Larry Carmichael 



LB MBPBG CENTER 
Health and Physical Education Resources 

This Learning Center will be designed to provide an 

« 

awareness of various resources available to support 
instruction in health and physical education for handicapped 
students. Selected materials will be displayed which are 
consistent with quality practices and assessment-based 
instruction. Though not United to rural settings, these 
materials have several characteristics of particular 
interest to rural educators. 

This Learning Center is viewed as the first step toward 
the sharing of considerable information related to health 
and physical education services for handicapped students in 
rural settings. 

D. Larry Carmichael, Ph.D. 
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Tuesday, March 19, 9:Q0-Noon 
John VanWallegham 
Diane Baumgarc 

The presentation will describe the use cf an Echo II Speech Synthesizer 
and an Apple I IE microcomputer to teach functional reading words to two 
adults with moderate mental retardation. . The instruction was part of a 
study comparnrg computer assisted Instruction (CAI) with traditional, 
teacher presented instruction using flash cards. A counterbalanced, 
parallel treatments, single subject design was used. The purpose of the 
study was to compare the relative efficiency of the two methods. One 
implication of either equivalence between the two or faster acquisition 
with the CAI is that 1:1 and smafl group academic instruction could be 
supplemented by CAI with little or no penalty to the student. Technological 
supoorts have been suggested to ameliorate the lack of personnel resources 
in rural areas. However, justification of the use of technology for this 
purpose depends on demonstration of equivalent benefit to the learner. The 
rural special education classroom is likely to have a more heterogeneous 
population than in urban areas. Speech synthesis adds another component to 
the arsenal of technology available to the special education teacher. It 
is particularly important because it permits presentation to the learner in 
an auditory rather than simply visual node thus expanding the applications 
of CAI and possibly increasing the individualization of wtich the rura\ 
special education teacher is capable. 

The presentation will consist of a video-tape demonstration of 
the experimental activities including the two instructional methods, 
discussion of the results, and general discussion of the implications for 
special education in rural areas. Use of the technology across other 
populations will also be discussed. 



Tuesday, March 19, 9:00-Noon 
Carole Stowitschek 



The Microcomputer as an Electronic Teacher's Aide 



The purpose of this presentation will be to demonstrate the Microcom- 
puter Instruction Management System (MIMS) which has been developed at 
Utah State University during the past year. This product was developed 
under contract from the Department of Education, Washington, OX. The 
purpose of the system is to supplement junior high school mathematics 
curricula In an effort to provide students with more repetitive practice 
in identified deficit skill areas. Following evaluation of learner raathe- 
matlc performance and teacher Instructional needs, the product was 
developed to supplement existing curricula in Identified deficit areas. 

MIMS is unique since the software offers the teacher elements of CM I 
and CAI within a direct instruction teaching model. Essentially the 
product provides a teacher with: (a) an instructional management system, 
(b) student assessment and placement capabilities, (c) supplemental mathe- 
matics worksheets cross- refer neced to standard basal textbooks, and (d) 
student achievement records. 

The following paragraphs further explain this system: 
System Components 

MIMS provides teachers with the following components: 

1) System Disk containing the basic files needed to use the system 
(1 disk using a minimum of 60K of memory). 

2) Content Disks 1n the following areas: numeration, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division and, word problems 

(7 disks each using 140k of memory). 
3 * Teacher's Manual including: a) a full description of MIMS, b) 
directions for using the courseware, c) a complete listing of 
behavioral objectives, d) cross-referencing information to 
direct the teacher when re-entering the learner Into regular 
instruction, e) suggestions for implementing MIMS In the class- 
room, and f) scripted teaching sequences for directing the 
teacher and student through the initial instruction of each new 
objective. 

System Capabilities 

1) . Computerized Instructional Management . The management system 
assists teachers in tracking student progress within and across 
objectives. Placement test scores, daily performance scores, 
and mastery test scores may be entered into the system. Pro- 
gress Records, Progress Graphs, and Summary Records allow the 
teacher to view student performance on an ongoing basis. 
Progress Records, Progress Graphs, and Summary Records may be 
accessed as a screen display or be printed to serve as a perma- 
nent record. Percent correct, or number of correct responses 
per minute are two available options of data display. A cumula- 
tive record of the student's starting and ending dates Is 
another option available either on screen or as a printout. 
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2) Computerized Student Assessment . MI MS is based on sequenced 
objectives cross-referenced to cbmmerlcal mathematics curricula 
(Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Houghton-Mifflin, and Addi son- 
Wesley). Placement and mastery tests nay be printed by the 
computer to test the student in the content areas covered by 
MIMS. 

3) Supplemental Worksheets. Worksheets on an individual objective 
may be printed in three instructional forms for each objective: 

a. Instructional Worksheets are designed to be used by a < 
teacher or aide in a* direct instruction setting. A 
scripted format (located in the Teacher's Manual) 1s 
used by the* teacher. A sample problem and prompted 
student-helps are used to carry out the Instruction 
process. Student-helps provide prompts to both 
student and teacher so that a consistent problem solving 
strategy is Implemented. This worksheet directs the 
teacher and learner through the initial Instruction 
phase, a practice problem to test concept acquisition, 
and four rows of randomly generated practice problems. 
Each worksheet is accompanied by an answer sheet. 

Applications to individual, small and large group 
Instructional settings are included in the Teacher's 
• Manual. This worksheet format 1s Intended to be used by 
the teacher on the initial teaching of each objective. 

b. Practice Worksheets' Include a practice problem and the 
student- helps. The teacher can use the practice problem 
to test the student on the objective specific computa- 
tional skill. Six rows of randomly generated problems 
are Included for further practice. An answer sheet 
accompanies the practice worksheet. 

c. Mastery Worksheets provide the learner with seven rows 
of randomly generated problems with no prompts or exam- 
ples. An answer sheet accompanies the worksheet. 
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Instruction Wamaiiiit Systtau 
INS: A HEtt SOFTMAHE APPROACH TO CAI 



CAROLE E. STOHITSCHEK 
INS Project Director 
Utah State University 



Paper Presented at: 

1. Computer Technology for the Handicapped, September 13, 1984 Minneapolis, 
Minnesota (Sponsored by Closing the Gap) 

2. Discovery "84": Technology for Disabled Persons, October 1-3, 1984 Chicago, 
Illinois (Sponsored by university of Wisconsin - Stout) 

3. North DMota State CEC Conference, February 7-9, 1985, Dickinson, North 
Dakota. 



INSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS: 
IMS: A NEW SQFTjjggf APPROACH TO CM 

• / " ■ 

The Chronicle of Higher Education recently reprinted the text of "A Nation 

at Risk: The Imperative for Education Reform," the report from The National 

Commission on Excellence In Education. The most discussed finding of this report 

suggests that our current educational system has eroded to the point that other 

nations are matching and surpassing our educational achievement. One analyst, 

Paul Copperman, has come to the following conclusion: 

Each generation of Americans has outstripped its parents in 
education, In literacy, and In economic attainment. For the 
first time in the history of our country, the educational skills 
of one generation will not surpass, will not equal, will not 
even approach those of their parents, (p. 11) ' 

Recommendations from this report stress that educators should icrease their 
emphasis on science, mathematics, English, computer science, and social studies 
to establish curricula in the first crucial eight grades to prosit a sound basis 
for further study. Other recommendations call. for Improvements in textbooks 
including a call for new instructional materials to reflect current applications 
in technology. Copperman further stated that "....because no textbooks in any 
subject can be geared to the needs of all students, funds should be made 
available to support text development in "thin market" areas, such as those for 
disadvantaged students, the learning disabled, and the gifted and talented" 
(p. 14). 

Teachers apparently share this opinion as evidenced* In a report entitled 
■National Needs Assessment of Educational Media and Materials for the Handi- 
capped" (NNA) , published by Educational Testing Services in 1978. Teachers 
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report that, content per se mas not their most significant educational problem. 
The *eal problem, they said, ^as the need to modify curricula to fit the varying 
skills and disabilities of the ma ins treated mildly handicapped population. The 
report also stated that the primary reason teachers gave for needing 
supplementary materials was the lack of variety and the flexibility to 
individualize the currently available materials. More specifically, currently 
available materials fall to provide sufficient repetition of stimuli or 
reinforcement and, fn addition, ability to hold attention., rate of concept 
Introduction, and language/vocabulary levels mere often inappropriate for . 
handicapped learners. The teachers strongly expressed the need to adapt 
materials by making improvements In the following areas: (a) independent use by 
the student, (b) Increased supplementation, including manipulatfves and gaming, 
(c) adaptation to a variety of disabilities, (d) different entry levels, and (e) 
evaluation of the student's progress. 

It would appear that educators are still searching for effective materials 
and Instructional delivery modes which can be easily adapted to the particular 
needs of exceptional learners. In the past, special educators have always demon- 
strated the availability to be innovative when designing teaching strategies to 
meet the needs of their students. The current microcomputer revolution currently 
sweeping through our schools is not an exception. Technology has often provided 
potential for solving curricular and instructional delivery problems of teachers* 
such as those stated previously. Although the use of computers to provide 
effective instruction and instructional management is currently based more on 
conjecture than on empirical data, there 1s great potential for the computer to 
serve as an aide to teachers. Computers can provide: (a) assessment of current 
educational levels, (b) prescribed curricula based on the students' assessed 
needs, (c) controlled vocabulary level, (d) Individualized Instruction suitable 

41 - 
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to varying cognitive levels, (e) systematic repetition of instruction so that 
potential of concept learning is Increased, and *f) monitoring and maintenance of 
student progress. (Taber, 1983), These attributes make the computer a 
potentially effective instructional delivery a.id management system that merits 
investigation. 

The purpose of this article Is to describe the IMS model and how it can be 
used by a classroom teacher to plan and Implement classroom Instruction. IMS 1s 
a computer based material generation and record management software program 
designed to be used by remedial education teachers as a supplement to traditional 
mathematics textbook series. IMS was developed at Utah State University under 
the contract from the Technology and Marketing Branch of Special Education 
Programs and has been field tested in secondary school resource rooms In Utah and 
Idaho. IMS Is a unique model because 1t Includes aspeccs of both CAI and CMI. 
IMS Is Intended, like many CMI programs, to be used by a teacher or teaching 
assistant. In Includes the CMI capabilities of instructional management via a 
record keeping component which allows teachers to track student academic 
. performance by objective CAI aspects of the program which Include the 
sophisticated capacity to provide the teacher with: (a) sequenced behavioral 
objectives, (b) printouts of placement tests, (c) printouts of individualized 
worksheets, and (d) printouts of students progress records. All objectives are 
cross referenced to commercial mathematics textbooks so that instruction 
remediated with IMS may continue Into the classroom. 

As previously mentioned, IMS is intended to serve as a supplement to 
traditional mathematics textbook series. Its key advantage 1s Its flexibility of 
instructional use. For example, if a student has been unsuccessful 1n the 
classroom, IMS can provide a structured instructional sequence on a particular 
objective including a systematic teaching strategy with accompanying teaching and 
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testing *ork sheets. On the other hand, the student who needs drill and practice 
on specific problems can also be accommodated within the program. 

Each of the major components of IMS are further described in the narrative 
with follows. 

4 

Sequenced Objectives 

INS Is organized Into a series of content specific disks. Each content disk 
contains mathematlc a Igor i thins which, when executed, produce a printout 
worksheet or test based on a particular objective. The objectives are organized 
In a simple to complex sequence within each content disk. The objectives also 
appear In the Teacher's Manual, cross referenced to a major textbook series. 

Placement Tests 

Individual placement tests can be generated from each disk for individual 
students. Specific academic deficits are identified by objective, and the 
student is placed within the instructional sequence. The placement test can be 
generated to test as few as one objective, all objectives on the disk, or a range 
of objectives. Individualized placement tests can be generated for a single 
student or may be used with a group of students with similar skills. In any 
situation, the items are randomly generated so that each test is different. 

Worksheets 

Placement of the student into the Instructional sequence occurs subsequent 
to scoring the placement test. Since four types of randomly generated worksheets 
are available (Instruction, Practice, Mastery, and Review)) from IMS, teachers 
are provided with materials to assist In Initial Instruction or drill and 
practice activities. 
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In struct ion Worksheets are designed to be used by a teacher In a direct 
Instruction format. Instruction worksheets are accompanied by a scripted 
teaching strategy (located in a Tocher's Manual), a worked sample problem 
with prompted "student helps" which maybe used to direct the teacher and 
learner through the Initial Instruction phase, and several rows of randomly 
generated practice problems. This worksheet format 1s Intended to be used 
by the teacher to teach Initial concepts. 

Practice worksheets provide the "next logical step" to the Initial 
Instruction phase. The sample problem and "student helps" are included at 
the top of the worksheet followed by rows of problems. The teacher uses the 
sample problem to test whether or not the learner can compute the problem 
type. Once the teacher determines the students' ability to* solve the 
problem, the practice problems. can be assigned to reinforce concept 
acquisition. 

Mastery Worksheets provide seven rows of randomly generated problems without 

prompts or examples. This type of worksheet Is intended to be used as a 

i 

drill and practice activity and to determine mastery of the content. 
Review worksheets provide one row of randomly generated problems for each 
selected objective. It is intended to provide data on skill maintenance. 

Student Progress Records 

The record keeping function provides the teacher with the capability of 
entering students' daily performance scores which, in turn, are deposited in data 
banks for each student. The teacher can retrieve these data via screen display 
or as a printout. A running account of daily performance scores (either tabu- 
larlzed or graphed), or a summary record of all objectives mastered maybe 
accessed on screen or as a printout. Data display options are percent correct c. 
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number of correct responses par minute. This courseware option can assist the 
% teacher with the routine task of computing and recording student performance data 
but can also be used by the teacher as a tool to plan future instruction based on 
up to date student achievement. 

Teacher's Manual 

The accompanying manual maybe used by the teacher who is learning to use 
IMS. It includes a description of computer requirements, full instruction for 
■how to use IMS", trouble shooting guide, plus the cross-referencing of all IMS 
objectives to commercial textbooks. 

*■ 

Future Software Trends 

What effect will the IMS model have on future software production and how 
will this product be received by teachers in the field? The answers to both of 
these questions 1s unresolved. To date, teachers Involved In the field test or 
who have viewed the product voice very favorable opinions of the product's poten- 
tial utility. Some teachers focus on the worksheet and testing features, stating 
that hours of time currently spent in searching for appropriate materials will be 
saved. Other teachers are just as enthusiastic about the utility of the record 
keeping/reporting function as an efficient method for keeping track of dally 
progress and the Summary Record to quantify which have reached master level. 

In a society where computer literacy is growing In importance and numbers of 
computers 1n schools Improves each year, teachers still experience problems with 
adequate access to computers. Because the IMS courseware is not used by students 
but by teachers as a sophisticated instructional aide it is possible IMS and 
other similar courseware will soon become a useful "electronic aide" in the 
classroom. 
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Management disc 
eases recordkeeping 
and offers teachers a 
tool for planning 
future Instruction. 



Placement tests allow 
teachers to identify 
teaming needs and 
devise appropriate 
instruction. 
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IMS Helps Teachers 
Manage Instruction 

intended to supplement existing textbooks, 
IMS was developed in response to surveys 
designed to identify teacher needs. The sur- 
veys revealed that management, not direct 
instruction, is the preferred use of com- 
puters in classrooms, IMS includes these 
features to assist teachers with instructional 
management: 

• Four content diskettes are used to print 
student tests and worksheets covering 
instructional objectives in numeration, 
basic operations (addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division), and word 
problems. 

e A student trconls diskette allows 
teachers ui store and retrieve informa- 
tion on student progress 

• A Usert Guide outlines the features of 
IMS and supplies teachers with step-by- 
vtep instruction* on how to implement 
the program in the classroom. 

In addition, an Instructional Supplement, 
which cross reference* the IMS instruc- 
tional objective* to three basal mathematics 
series, may be purchased separately. 

Tests Identify 
Learning Needs 

IMS provide* both broad screening tests and 
individual placement tests to aid teacher* 
with diagnosis of student iearnitig need*. 
The printed screening te*t, included in the 
User* GUide for reproduction by teachers, is 
used to identify general content areas in 
which a student requires instruction, indi- 
vidual placement tests are generated by 
computer to determine learning needs with 
regard to the instructional objective* in- 
cluded in each content area. 

Worksheets Aid 
Instruction 

Once student learning needs are pinpointed 
through testing, f<*ur types of eompuicr- 
generated worksheet* (with answers) are 
available to aid teachers with Instruction: 

Instruction worksheets supply students 
with a model problem that lias written 
pmmpt* ami i solution, a trial proHcm to 
he solved with teacher assistance, and ran- 
diMnly generated practice problems. 

Practice worksheets incorporate both a 
trial problem and practice problems. 

Master worksheets provide problems for 
unprompted practice or for testing attain* 
mem of instructional objectives. m 

*A, 



Review worksheets allow teachers to fol- 
low up on objective* previously mastered . „ 
and give student* additional practice. v- ✓ 

Reports Monitor 
Progress 

Ttactters use the student records diskette to 
store each student's performance data and 
to generate progress reports. The program 
can provide a running account of daily 
performance scores as well as a summary of 
aU objectives mastered. Progress reports can 
be presented in tabular form or graphed; 
either option can be printed or viewed oft 
the monitor. 



Teachers Like lt f 
Kids Learn 

Extensive field testing of IMS has demon* 
strated that the program increases student 
achievement and provide* teachers with a 
valuable instructional toot. Results reveal a 
positive correlation between die number of 
IMS worksheets used by students and gains 
oit standardized achievement tests. These 
findings are particularly encouraging be* 
cause students participating in the field te$t 
had experienced prior difficulty with 
mathematics. 

Results from teachers were equally posi- 
tive. All teacher* involved in the study 
agreed that there's a need for IMS or a 
program like it, and 87 percent of them 
reported they would use IMS if it wen? 
available in their school. 



Hardware 
Requirements 

The program is currently designed for use 
on Apple computers, but a second version 
for application on IBM equipment will be 
forthcoming. The present pmgram works 
on an Apj*le He, Ik or H f (with a language 
card). A monitor and printer are both re- 
quired. While* the program can he used 
with one disk drive, some features are 
easier and take less time if two disk drives 
are available. 

Cost and * 
Availability 

IMS is available for p irchase for $149.00. 
This price include* four content diskettes, 
the student record* diskette, ami the User* 
Guide. For information about ordering 
IMS, write Director of Marketing, Systems 
Impact, inc., 4400 MacArthur Blvd. N.W., 
Suhe 203/ Washington, D.C 20007, 



Tuesday, March 19, 9:00-Noon 
James Marchel 

- Joan Sebastian 

PROPOSAL ABSTRACT 

SUPERVISION STRATEGIES FOR A RURAL FIELD- BASED 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PRACTICUM 

Utilizing the concept of "retooling" rural classroom teachers 
for a new role as special educators, a two-year field-based certifi- 
cation project has developed and implemented several innovative training 
strategies. Teachers who become involved in the certification sequence 
spend the first year, or Phase 1, of the program attending field-based 
courses. This sequence of courses focuses on developing the critical 
diagnostic/prescriptive skills needed for successful teaching of mildly 
handicapped students. During this time teachers in the program "implement 1 
their new skills by working with handicapped students who are ma ins t reamed 
into their classrooms. Some of the teachers in the program are actually 
serving as Resource Teachers, on a letter of authorization from the 
State Office. For these teachers, practical experience with handicapped 
students is a reality they face daily, "learning on the job" is precisly 
what they are experiencing. 

Following the sequence of coursework, is a required, year-long 
practicum experience called an internship. Ideally a teacheT who is 
not already serving as a Resource teacher, is asked by the district to 
assume a postion in a resource program. (Again functioning with State 
Office approval on a letter of authorization). Throughout the internship 
year, a teacher in the program receives support and supervision in a 
variety of ways, from both university and rural supervisory staff. 

This presentation will focus on the various supervisory procedures 
used during the internship phase of Rural Field-based Resource certifica % - 
tion program. Because of the distances involved between the practicum 
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sites several alternate strategies were utilized to provide feedback 

« 

and. support for the Resource teacher/ interns. Adjunct supervisory 
faculty from the rural regions were identified and involved in the process. 
Everyone, supervisors and interns alike, were trained in an observation/ 
evaluation system that was to be utilized throughout the year. This 
system, called Improving Teacher Competence in Special Education, was 
developed by practicing special education teachers in three rural dist- 
ricts of this state. Aspects of the data collection and performance 
profiling used in the ITC system will be illustrated via the use of 
video tapes. By emphasing a single procedure for observing and providing 
feedback (counseling) to interns, university and rural supervisors were 
able to provide consistent support during the year. Interns were also 
required to complete and evaluate several video tapes of their teaching 
performance. Emphasis in this process was on "improving" the perfor- 
mance of already competent, experienced classroom teachers. Problems 
with and some of the more creative solutions to the internship experience 
will also be shared. 




Tuesday, March 19, 9:00-Noon 
Ed De For rest 



SPECIALIZED TEACHER TRAINING IN RURAL AREAS 



This presentation will describe a federally funded project providing 
specialized training for teachers of emotionally disturbed children working in 
remote rural areas. 

The problems faced by teachers and administrators in remote areas includes 

- difficulty in attracting and retaining i ipprapriai »*y» personnel with 
specialized training. * 

- unavailability of administrative and clinical supervision. 

- inade qu ate scheduling of university coursework to ensure appropriately 
trained (and retrained) teachers. 

- difficulty in acquiring necessary training literature and materials. 

- unavailability of ancillary diagnostic and remedial services. 

- mainstreaming pro! ~<&as resulting from the unavailability of relevant 
training and consultation for "regular" classroom teachers. 



Our project, (administered through a college special education department 
located more than 100 miles distant from the area to be served) , provides: 

1 - opportunity for teachers to acquire training, leading t^ certification 

in teaching the emotionally handicapped. 

2 - administrative and clinical supervisory services to the teachers. 

3 - self-instructional modules ccraplanenting course content. 

4 - workshops relevant to the needs of rural special educators. 



In addition to providing these services, the project is being developed as 
a model for more reliable and more consistent service by institutions of 
higher education to remote, rural areas. Our evaluation plan will be designed 
to provide data useful in refining the delivery model. Criteria will include: 

1 - the cost-effectiveness of the model. 

2 - the efficacy of the "weekend" course format. 

3 - the utility of the modules as an adjunct to coursework. 

4 - the effectiveness of clinical supervision as part of an academic 

program. ' 



Rage 2 



5 - the "receptivity" of participants tor courses offered on-site instead 

of on-canpus. 

6 - the patterns of ooranunication utilized in managing an on-site training 

model frora a relatively distant carapus. 

Practical suggestions in program design of value to university faculty, 
administrators and teachers will be provided. 



«3 
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HOW CAN THE AVAlLABlLU'i OF UEEDEO EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
IN SHALL, PREDOMINANTLY RURAL DISTRICTS BE IMPROVED? 



C 



Doris Hslge 
Executive Director 
American Council on Rural Special 
Education (ACRES) 
Western Washington University 
Be 11 Ingham, Washington 
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HUW CAN J1U AVAUAttlUftY U NdUfcli ttlUUAl IU*U. hLKVfcJbb IN :MAU«, PKJ&XM* 



INMOUf HUHAL DISXKIU* lit. WU'itVhO? 

The Ubpar ta*mt ul Mutation ibMtnl 4 "Hural Uliuutiun Hd icy 

fur the 'SO 1 ** tNi Auguat IMNi« 'Oil* Ourui*iii htaieds 



"•..the lAt|Mi tu« tit will 111 it tun I if ytlig ami 

duvtslu|>lit|* ujmh u I t*-ugraMtt available lor hand*- 
capiasd individual* located 111 riiral area a, and..." 

"...the lfe|*irlif**itt will |JTovivJ*r |a reunite I to coor- 
dinate Urn couutil niat tun ul available research on 
Herewsiel tdiurtage* and addttiuuul need* Cur anuly- 
et* . • • .netware) 1 uhould (pcua on el ten ive |*ac- 
ticee and cttarai tenet im ol eticctive rural jru* 
grin ami |cuj«*i tn. . 

■ » Thm bepar tioenl 'a re*i*mttibt I ttiee in Una area , bhuuld be. fully 

lap lemon ted* Suggest 1 01 lot low. 



1. AIUKUxSINJ AN JMPlkltMIJ.Y-IKKlM'D HUHAL 14 H: NATION KK&AHLH ALKN* 



Keaearch u tudtea eliuuld tut u» cm the results* ul a recently completed 
national atudy sdent 1 lyni*; a national rur.il education research agenda. 
Nine research cluMert* wrre adent 1 f led .hhI rank ordered, an Hated 
be lows 



Rural acliuoi effect tven«:**£i 
Liuveriuuice and finance i?*t»ttet* 

Stall tr a unrig net&U; .nivalin*! tecJmulogn • #iu resource* 
Teaching *ty!e* ami me* nl ive* 
Fieid-U«aed |jeraoimel |« i*|Mrai tun 

Per*oiukcl |*rc§jarat ion (clitaal ttf*ue», t ui r t cultiu» wetttAbt, iugiettce) 
HbTMnatei recruttiiiHit and retention 
School -ruuumj ty interaction 
Mural v». nun-rural lactura 

fc>u*f|de& of ej*;citif research que a! i<*m tliat were ideal 1 1 led aa cri- 
tical to each of tlie nine tluatera julluw; 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Cluster it feral School hi fact iwnm« 



(ajestionei 

|. tyhet special uUurul utiw) procedure** ami curricula *urk arc 
accepted la wry mum 1 1 schools (unU^r Jut) MM) ? 

2* how can ws best auaaure the of feci iveneaa of rural apodal edu- 
cation progrene' 

)• snst aakee a rural Bimetal education progr am effective? How 
does tills differ ftruu rr Iter la that usOus nun-rural apecial edu- 
cation |tajfW el feet ive? 

4, feat err on*! i tat ive and quantitative lauaeures of effective 
rural •fecial education leadership in rural Aoerica? 

9. stoat are character »fcMca of effective rural electa! education 
col lateral Ion {between regular and special educe tor a, between 
regular and special education pjrugr «ne)? 

Clutter lit Owerneme and finance 

• f 

^e^fcJe^^^ e\^BflBle^ s* 

1, what are effective alternate financing ayetejae fur rural apecial 
education prograne? 

2, tow do appropriate a|jecial education legal procedureu differ for 
rural ve non-rural aehoele? 

5. Mhet are the of facta of varloue eervice delivery ay « terns for 
epeciel aducat ion? v 

4. what are the differences in elate special education policies 
for rural and non-rural envlronapnte? 

5. what tafnet do federal and etet/fa auecial education anno* tee 
have en rural eperioJ education funding? 

e. Bow doee one determine cue t-of feet 4ve factore of rural apodal 
education eervice delivery? 

¥ 

Ouster tilt Staff framing feeder Technology aa a eseource 
Questional 

1. Vital are effective waye of carving rural gifted etudtsnte? Hoar 
ones one identify gifted rural etudmttt* wtio are culturally die- 
afvantaged? 

2. ttfiat are di f fereno* n caching atylea awl of feet iveneee of 
rural epecial educator* who coon to the job- from out of the etete/ 
region? / 

3. anal are the inrenl ivee of pay for rural special eduratore and 
adainiatretore? Htnild any rural pay incentives be developed 
(e.g., in the very ante! J eel diatr tela)? 

4. ehat are incentives fur tie* development of innovative rural 
apecial education jrogi ouat? 

6. Hew duos the uae ul goverineintal unit a other than the local 
achoo! diatrict el led efficiency? iiav tk> euch unite effect 
achoul direction? 



Clueter IV t leaching My leu end Incent iw* 



{Jueatioftai 

1. Mhat are tue Ui f icrtaa-eu in teaching etylee and ef fuel iveneaa of 
rural apecial educatere eho com tu tho Job frun out of the ililt/ 
r anion? 

2. Mint ere inceut ivee uf pay for rural special edura tore and 
adeinlatratore? Should" any rural pay lucent lira* tie developed 
(e.g.. In the wry mml lost diatrtrta)? 

lm What are incent tvts»» tor the develutnuut of Innovative rural 
apecial education trugrene? 

4. K*r dona the use ul govcrtnantal unite other than the local 
achool dietrict olivet efficiency? tluwdo auch unite effect 
ecaool direct ion? 

5. What are effect iw ways of earving rural gifted amount a? Mow • 
ctoen one Identify gifted rural etudente who are culturally dia- 
aduentagad? 

Qua tor V< Field-baeutl reraonnel Preparation 
Oieatiunai 

1. Haw can local echuul dietricta* reguatai aervlce cent era* and 

ether organ! aat tone aeeiet in rural epeciel education practice 

and practice euperviaion? 
I, mam eaooid videotape, laeer dice, or other technologic* ha ueed 

in place of field-uaeed caper lenco in rural prenarvice preparatton? 
J. What la the coat it loct iveneee of uaiug different tectmiquee 

(given equivalent »mtcunee in rural special education preeervlcn 

preparation)? 

Cloater Vii Ereeervire IVeperation (ethical ieeuce, curriculum, unlhpda* 
logiat ice>) 

Uaeationas 

1. Ibw can praeervicu atuueitt a be prewired to eurfc witii ethnic 
minor i ty, bilingual, migrant , and other pupulatione an rural 
arena? 

2. What curncuU art; currently of for *% I at different ievela of 
peraonnel preparation for rural erl»>ul ayetnua including B.A., 
M.A., and «i.D.? 

3. Should rural apecial education pareunia;) preparation prograaf 
prepare quality gr««Juatee from leea titan auperior etodante? 

4* What are the diilcruucee in the leiajili and type of training 
required to reform ifuality graduates out of leea than auperior 
etunanta? 

t>. few can eupvrior Ktutfetite be rocrui tud to train for rural apecial 
education c. reere? 

6. What technical ami Imimii akilla aiul knowledge ahuulu las included In 
a rural training jirogr«u? - 
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7. Hum can train ing is-Mgrae* balance ttsr need to provide *state-of?the* 
#rt B quality role uudels, pract I run e>pur ience« etc., with the need 
to sapoee stuifctitt. to tins real it lev of rural echoole? 

8> Mar can logistical problems (a.g. , travel costs, housing,* etc.) of 
supervising r tar 4 1 rttsote preaervtce prat tica teat be odor cased? 

Gluater Viii Pereunnet hscruitawnt and IV tent ion 

GUaatiunai 

1. sJbat are the best procedures to recruit aisi retaftu rural special 
education eteff? Regular education staff who work with handi- 
capped atudanta? 

2. feist kinds of proosUures ueed by business and otter isst-guverroanif 
and gpooraawnl sgenriee (e.g.* Peace Corps) lor training, recruit* 
tag, and retaining personnel could Us ueed iti rural prssjprvlco pre- 
paration? 

!•- Miat specific education roles neud to Us filled In distinct geo- 
graphic areee? (Are certain band trapping conditions aura pre* 
valent in one are.t «>r Another?) 

Clueter Villi School -Gumuiity Interact ion 

Uatationei 

1. for what rolea sliuuld I oral rural ci tiiene/ teachers Us recruited? 
What rolee should lw filled by outsiders? 

2. Hjw cm we escort: eater cojnninity nivolvsnsmt in rural apecial 
education urogr «*»*»? 

Cluster IX: aural vs. Nim-Kirsl 

ideational 

x \ 

1. tins do local schu«*i object ivee and e«|K*ttations (for handicapped 

student achievement /special education irogrene) differ iron con* 
mini ty and stisiu-iit raped at lone of rural areas? 

2. in wJiat ways arc il»r dourer us in 11 aU/ve different Irum those 
of non-rural areas' 

i. eliat are the di 1 t«*i ciruN in etttlutk*»» ami sol f-coocvpte of rural 
vs. non-rural han*li« aj*|>ed students? 

4. What non-school ut|; influences are significant for rural special 
education programs? 

5. what difference Uh-h srttool board ctai|«mition pose fur effective 
rural special edut .if ton program I unci toning? 

a, \diat aspects of rural |s*eeervice training ehould cum; frun psycho- 
logy **" «nthropult»»;it'al science? 

7. Mtat cross-cultural ckills are neuietl to effectively function in 
rural schools? 

8. Miat are snpactt* ut local rural cut tinv.-t on learning and behaving? 
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IMPROVING TEACHER COMPETENCE (ITC) 



IMPLEMENTATION GUIDE 



Developed by the 
Utah Learning Resource Center 
A Project 
Funded Through 
The 

Utah State Office of Education 
To The 

Utah Special Education CSPD Consortium 

October, 1983 \ 

Refined for Granite School District 
(GXTC) 
1984 
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LT.C. SCALE TITLES 



t . LEARNING Ofl JECTIVES 



2. SELECTION AND USE OP INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



3. CLIMATE FOR LEARNING 



4. INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

5. PREPARATION AND ORGANIZATION 

• * 

6. OPPORTUNITY FOR STUDENT PARTICIPATION 
?. TEACHER REACTION ID STUDENT RESPONSS 

• I 

^ 8. BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT 

9. MONITORING OF STUDENT PROGRESS 

10. ASSESSMENT (INTERVIEW SCALE) 

U. IEP DEVELOPMENT (INTERVIEW SCALE) 



SCALE 3: CLIMATE FOR LEARNING 

A Establishes a stimulating learning environment; develops and maintains con- 
structive relationships between teacher/student and student/student. 

i Organizes classroom procedures based upon objectives to be covered; shows 
interest in Individual students. 

C Conducts class with evident tack of Interest in students. 

O Stresses coverage of learning objectives; shows little Interest in individual 

stupents. 

• \ 

B Provides worthwhile learning experiences; shows interest In individual stu- 

es^^Be^fcejss^ J\. ^^S^^i ^j^s^^se^^e^e^JJ fcFse 1 tss^ss^ Qess^^se^ esTs^e^O^s^^^lfc e^e^^e^^3s^s^Je^(^^Bs'eje^l^^Bs^JJe> s^^s^eSs)^^(C^ee^es^)ie>f^eV e 



UPTON OF SCALE 3 - CLIMATE FOR LEARNING 



The educational climate within the classroom can make the learning experiences 
challenging, exciting, end profitable; or conversely, e poor educational climate can limit 
or restrict the enthusiasm for learning. 

The competent teacher Is concerned with the quality of the learning environment 
which he/she established. While it is Important to have a well organized classroom and 
-f-tover necessary curriculum, the teacher knows that student receptivity for learning Is 
"ighest when the learning climate is comfortably encouraging, where the instructor is 
both friendly and accepting of the students. A student who has a successful learning 
^experience in a stimulating and pleasant social setting will want to leam. 

Observers should look for such signs of a positive learning climate as: the pre- 
sence of occasional smiles and even laugh ten the manner In which the teacher addresses 
his students; asks questions and utilizes responses; and the way in which students reset 
to other student responses. Are students* questions and ideas invited and dealt with forth- 
rightly without depreciation? Are mistakes and errors of Judgment corrected In a manner 
that fosters students' positive self-esteem and at die same time providing a model that 
facilitates growth and development? 

Further, the observer should look for signs of learner expectations. Such signs 
are reflected In a high level of student attention plus active participation in the instruc- 
tional program. 

Definitions; stimulating learning environment refers to a learning atmosphere that is 

characterised by a high degree of teacher and student enthusiasm, positive 
Intereactions, warm and friendly attitudes, and where e great deal of Indi- 
vidualized and group learning of relevant objectives is taking place. 



worthwhile learnlne environment refers to a learning situations that is charac- 
terized by a general warm and friendly atmosphere where relevant Individual 
objectives are being met. N j 

BQSittoa salf^eslaem - demonstrated by the ability to accept one's own 
strengths and weaknesses realistically with a positive attitude. 




ive er parpeea Mated ta aft 
prvvlded to written foi» 
ii ta atadnat fw*«* 
•Mbtt andnrataBdlaft 
Lvitlaa aetata* ta I.E.P. 




2. Soloctlon and Bsc af 
^ffftmfiS^V* 1 Materials 

^ftMi er aedtHcd axerlala 
mi taacfrer weed aaterlala 
_8tedeate «*eit tnterlalt 

•atoriale patent te roam 



3* Cliwatc for Laarnlnp, 

^jg*t«bliafeod m fealattae eevireneant 
1 U owicpoJ iwlatlmsfaip vliU etude*** 
I Fbcuud internal, la individual atu&rat* 
[3*11 artaaead eetcten 
I Concern for pnyelcel •nvirwwwt 
ovidtAt<U^>t«, heat. apae*. etc.) 



4. Instructional AcdvUloa I 5. Preparation and Orcaalgwtlm 



varied leetructleael activities 
""Appropriate instructional aelvltiaa 
"■^fvttaa net aeede St iadlvidoala 
r directed aetivltiee 
directed ecttvitfae 



Planned physical ar;an&m*t •* * 
^Organised eate rials and ee.ulpaeat 
_Jhu*rovfr pseaars tion of ecu tarn 
seaeercefel leaning activity 
OeatidetaUaa ta acftad«AiBS 
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6. Opportunity for S 
Participation 

Provided tor group participation 
Provided far indivldenl participation 
Provided far variety af participation 

Zatarecclco was appropriate . 

student tepet 



i 




7; Teo^ar React Ion to | 
Student Response I 

. Appropriate* teaction Co *ttw§ct*t f 
Utilise variety of ctmaoquencco J 

"""•vtodrat participation nonvortal J 

* 1 


at I 

8. Behavior Management 1 

v ' 1 

tipiafpatot tcnslstoit 1 

Pr»fMrif vorfeUy 
i &majv*t*mc *yst*« a*U&nt in fotn of tt&*o f 1 
! point t d-«tt«»t mwcM or oth*r • 
| Inscribe ttodMt behavior. 


o. Monitnrinc of Student 
Progress 

Sttwtenta looming aeai tared dally 

jkndents kept rccorJu 

Secetmr kept record* 
Mote frequency, type and etylo of eyotet 
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POST OBSERVATION CONFERENCE QUESTIONS : 
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10. A— unseat (Interview Scale) 

A. Owesftt tew aad wbat kinds of testing yea ase? 



8. Wtet happen* oftor your testing Is completed? 



o 



11. ISPP ffgl 
A« Who Is 



fffctopQOTt (I etc 
la IBr mcetiig! 



ntervicw Sole) 



B. Dmrite th* teste ftav «f ■ typical IBP mMttqf? 
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ORGANIZING AND MANAGING TEACHER TRAINING IN REMOTE* RURAL AREAS 



This paper will describe the organization and management of a federally 
funded, field-baaed program designed to provide certification for special 
education teachers of emotionally handicapped children. 

Access to special education training (particularly in the area of emotional 
disturbance) has been vary difficult for many remote, rural areas. Programs 
have had limited success in attracting and retaining appropriately trained 
personnel and in providing them with adequate administrative and clinical 
supervision. As of early 1984, the eight Supervisory Unions comprising the 
meal northern half of New Hampshire enn>lle4J2,021 children of whom only 78 
(fewer than 1%) wars d iagno s e d as seriously emotionally disturbed, fewer than 
301 of those children were in programs staffed by certified teachers. MS 
believed the incidence of emotional disturbance to be significantly higher 
than reported since (1) them ware 588 children coded "ID" (seemingly a 
disproportionately high lumber) and (2) since the reported incidence ranged 
from 1.3% of the enrollment in one supervisory union to 12% in another. Me 
surmised that the discrepancies in identification and diagnosis were in part 
attributable to the problem of insufficient numbers of teachers trained and 
certified in the area of emotional disturbance. 

Although an alternative route to certification has been developed in New 
Hsapshire for teachers working in areas of serious shortage, our state decided 
that the statewide shortage wasn't severe enough to warrant such a procedure. 

Our project addressed the following issues s 

reducing the teacher "burn-out" rate 

- providing a broader base of expertise in solving the children* s educational 
problems 

- encouraging the provision of more integrated program development through 
increased involvement by administrators 

Initial planning involved the supervisory union adminstratros and teachers, 
state department of education officials, members of appropriate ©opponents of 
the university system and more than 100 special e d uc at or s throughout the 
state. Me developed a program that included the following aspects j 

1. The provision in rural sites of a sequence of courses designed to provide 
participants with relevant training leading to certification to teach 
emotionally handicaped students. These courses were scheduled for weekend 
and intensive, concentrated sessions in sunmer. students could elect to 
take as many courses as they wished at a tuition rate of one-third that 
normally charged. The course sequence followed the prescribed pattern 
leading to New tfamphsire State Certifications 

SPED 660 Baotionally Disturbed Children 

SPED 665 Teaching Baotionally Disturbed Children 

SPED 607 Advanced Assessment 
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SPED 606 Behavior Modification 
SPED 641 OooMunication Disorders 
SPED 609 Practicum 

• 

2. The provision of formal and informal clinical and educational supervision* 
Formal supervision was provided through a practicun course supervised 
jointly by college personnel and qualified local specialists, informal 
supervision was provided on an as-requested basis. 

3. The provision of a series of ten, directed-study modules to all requesting 
them. These modules were designed to be used alone or in conjunction with 
the sequence of courses. The titles of the modules developed ares 

- The Field of emotional Disturbance in Perspective 

- Legal Aspects of Emotional Disturbance and Due Process: From Peferral 

- Conceptual Models of intervention 

- Severe Emotional and Behavioral Disorders 
Screening, Evaluation and Classification 

- Stress Management Techniques 

- Classroom Management 

- Bwmplary Programs (A Multimedia Program) 

- Medication/Organic Factors 

4. The development of credit-optional workshops on the topic of emotionally 
disturbed children in ocmraunities by request. 



NOTES ON PROBLEMS AMD SOLUTIONS 
1. Ocnwunication Models 

The problems associated with implementing this project were mainly related 
to two factors: 

- The distance (over 100 miles) between our campus and the comnunities 
served. 

- The multiplicity of agencies, schools, consortia and governmental 
bodies involved. 

Since all constituents generally agreed on the basic provisions of the 
project, the one factor that seemed to solve all our problems was a 
systematic program of oomnunication. * Our basic instruments for getting 
information to our participants was a monthly newsletter describing 
developments over the past month and communicating specific future plans. 
This newsletter was sent to everyone we could identify having any interest 
in the project including administrators .teachers. State Department 
personnel. Federal Contact persons, interested parents and to various 
consortia focussing on related areas. In each issue of the newsletter, we 
requested general and specific responses to areas of general concern in an 
attempt to establish two-way cosaunication. 
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H> also, through experimentation, found it extraordinarily effective to 
acmmunicsta with the communities through local media, These "ads* were 
.placed strategically by our contact persons working la a special education 

^J^Uni^B^JJf^fc i^Js^ ^^^JJTI^e'lP^s^e^^^J^ a\^QK3as^s^^s^^s^ ^e^e^e^^^a^Js' te^^s^ efl^^Qji^^M^a 

Saving a good working relationship with the local consort itsi helped in 
retaining good channels of caaaunication with local superintendents and 
principals* this awls it easy to arrange "in kind* support such as class 
spans sad mads it such stapler to provide workshops and supervision. 
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tto mrm not aliened to novo a substantial portion of our on-oampue library 
100 oilaa north, and so tha availability of l atoria l a axiatituted a nost 
mi 1 urn pmhleati, 

Neither the professional librarians in nost school districts nor snail 
town local libraries possess materials adequate to support graduate study 
in s specific field. Asking participants to drive to a suitable library 
on a regular basis ceased unpractical and incompatible with the basic 
thrust of the project. Inter-library loans, while f easi ble , sometimes 
involve long delays although with better long-range pl a nning this may be a 
problem we could resolve. Prior to the problem becoming a crisis, ws 
established a avail but well-chosen library of basic teats, journals and 
monographs at the consort ins and arranged for a specia l education 
consultant to distribute, the materials cn his rounds* we also provided 
extensive, annotated bibliographies on request which helped students to be 
■ore accurate in requesting materials by mail from libraries. 

3. Transferability of Credits 

Since there is no college offering special education courses near tho 
area, the teachers had enrolled in programs throughout much of the 
northeast. It was considered very desirable to establish in ter-co Liege 
"understandings" regarding the applicability of the credits offered to the 
various programs in which teachers were enrolled. Generally, this was 
satisfactorily accomplished. It seems very important to work out these 
arrangements on an institutional rather than an individual basis. 

4* Project Evaluation 

Presently, we are past the mid point in the duration of the project. 
Although evaluation has been continuously documented, two formal 
evaluations were planned.- the first, which has been completed, focussed 
on areas having potential for mid-course corrections. The second, 
scheduled as the culminating event, will be devoted to gathering. material 
from which we can make inferences regarding the refinement of the project 
to enhance its potential for use in other remote areas. Among the 
objective measures used in evaluating the projects 
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- Clinical wpwviaow are to be evaluate through trainee ratings. 

" S"Si;S. t0 * Waluated * student rating, and incraa^a ccavetsno. 

- Modules, texta, etc. to be evaluated by atudent ratings. 

" SLSI^ 1 Pf»J«et will be evaluated thrown a needa 
prcosdurs aiialcgous to the one orifllnalS^liiotear 

IlfjiSi.* ^^LIST^ ^^tion session to which all interested 
SorSnlSes. V™*** • W^unity to discuss frob^L** 1 



•Wl^Slhi 2Lw 1 ^ y ^L <,p ^ ial ears cannot exceed the 

^h*?J???^ *? •ntntet our children. W» have objective 

«^laao^v^n^^,r^ ion U **** * «**S5 ^ ^ 
atSe^t^iSLSL^E?**^^ te HUs oroject rsprsssnts an 

£22f t ti2fT P" 0 "** t*"*** the cooperative if fortiof^ 
federal, Stats, local and collegiate instituUcm. « 
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division or personnix preparation 

TECHNICAL APPLICATION RfVlEU 



An externa) technical review consisting of Individual and panel technical 
evaluations of applications Is designed to obtain the best available pro- 
fessional judgesnt regarding tach application subeltted to th1 s progrte 
for funding. The Individual and panel recoanendations regarding the 
quality of the application and the stateeeots of strengths and weaknesses 
form a critical tesa upon in>lch final funding recoeaawdatlena are node. 
After the external review of applications, the pregrea staff will review 
the applications to verify that they are accurately assessed and that 
those which are raoo*e*ded for funding are consistent with the regulations 
and with the overall Intent of this progran. 

These instructions are coaposed of three eejer parts, Part l f Rovlewer 
Instructions, contains Infomatlon about confidentiality and conflict of 
interest; Part II, Directions for Technical Review, provides an overview 
of the review process and how to best evaluate applications; • part III, 
Evaluation Criteria, provides Indepth Infomatlon about how to use the 
criteria In evaluating an Application. 



PART I: REVIEWER INSTRUCTIONS 

A. Confidentiality 

All panelists should be extreeely careful not to discuss , at any ti ne 
outside the panel neeting room, any application, coapents, reeeavjenOa^ 
tlons. or evaluations. Each application belongs to those who developed 
It, and wa nest safeguard the rights of each applicant. The nanus of 
individual panelists for particular applications are rot releesed to 
safeguard your Identity. After the review process Is conpleted, 
applicants way request copies of the reviews, but the naees of the 
panelists will be deleted fro* the fores. 

B. Conflict of Interest 

Departeental regulations require that no reviewer read an application 
on which he or she has a conflict of Interest. A conflict of Interest 
exists when any application pending before the Oepartnent of Education 
has a relationship with or Involves the panelist, the panelist's spouse 
or partner, a profit or non-profit organization 1n which the panel 1 si 
serves as an officer, director, trustee, partner, or enployee. or any 
person or organization with who* the panelist has a present or anti- 
cipated relationship Involving enoloynent or financial Interest. 
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No panel subgroup will be constituted on which two reviewers art fro* 
the sane organization or Institution, defined as eacowpasslng the 
entire legal entity (*.g. Unl*er*Jty : of. CallfeMa, oil twnim ), 

If at any tlwe, a panel ist thinks lint he/she way have a conflict of 
Interest on toy application, he/she mould I weed lately talk with the 



Panel lata who are convened are considered to be federal ewployeet 
during toe tie* they are reviewing applications. As Federal ewpioyee*. 
It Is a conflict of interest to participate la) any forw or Heoy lug 
of* toe Contrast, Panelists oust be careful toy avoid any contact with 
the Cenerett «M1e 1n Washington at fp^^-; — 




II. DIWECTlOltS FOtt TtDOTTCM. teVIQI 



are cflwpJetad ££ior to, panel rev leu. 




A. Individual tevlew 

This review should "result In: 

(1) A specific recowwandatlon (Approval /Disapproval ) as to whether 
or not a project war Us support, 

(2) Ratings of each evaluation criterion which accurately reflect 
tht reviewer's Judgwent regarding the werUs of each applice- 

, jfatm reviewed, and 

(3) Detailed documentation of specific strengths and weaknesses of 
each application which substantiates the recoaenrnddtion and 

k rating., , < , ..\ . 

a • 

B. Convened Panel Review 

The purpose of panel discussions is to provide for consideration 
of each, application by Individual reviewers who have appropriate 
expertise, but- who way bring different areas of knowledge and 
experience to bear on the discussion, 1 ' " 

Each application will be discussed in turn, with each reviewer 
having ae opportunity to share his/her evaluation of the 
application. 
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Panel ambers will not noma 11 y change their written Individual 
ratings or comments dur«ng or as a result of the group discussion. 
If, however, a reviewer changes his/her Judgement of *n application 
as a result of the discussion, the panelist may add the changed 
ratings In the space provided on the first page or the form and 
should state major reasons therefore on appropriate page(s) of the 
review for* and date and Initial each reason for amending. 

* • 

C. The REVIEW FQRH Is Intended to assist the reader in providing a detailed 
review of each application and a device by which judgments can be best 
comunicated to the proqram. 

(a) The cover of the REVIEW FORM is for Identifying information. 
It is essential that you complete a review cover §age for each 
application. 

(b) The REVIEW FORM includes the funding criteria as stated 1n the 
program regulations. Only these criteria are to be considered 
when reviewing, an application. 

(c) Indicate your rating of each review criterion" by entering an 
appropriate numerical score within the range given. 

(I) Use the midpoint of this scale for applications that are 
just adequate, and rate stronger and weaker applications 
related to that midooint. 

{?) Do not hesitate to rate applications at either extreme 
when there 1s justification. 

(d) The section lab l«?d ^Strengths and Weaknesses" is provided, for 
narrative c orient i \ regarding the strengths and weaknesses of 
the application on \ each criterion. These- responses are very 
Important In) providing feedback to applicants as well as to 
OSERS Program personnel. Whenever possible, comments should be 
supported with specific examples from the application including 
page numbers, if appropriate. 

(e) A summary of the most salient evaluation Items is extremely 
helpful *or feedback to the applicant as well as to the OSERS 
program staff. 

Ratings should be consistent with written comments; e.g., disapproval and 
approval recommendations should be consistent wih ratings. If ti.ere 1s a 
discrepancy between your rating and your recommendation, please provide an 
explanation for the discrepancy. 



Your evaluation 1s an Important component in the review process. Your 
comments provide valuable Input In the decision-making process, and also 
provide helpful feedback to the applicants - both those who are funded and 
those who are unsuccessful. Since the applicant may request reviewers* 
consents (reviewers* names a.*e deleted), full and fair justification of 
your ratings 1s of utmost Importance. $\ 

These are some characteristics of high quality reviews and evaluation 
statements: - -> I '■ j 

9 Consideration of all criteria, 

° Objectivity of judgment, \) 

° Specification of exactly what elements of a given criterion 
were considered, 

° Differentiation of comments based on fact from those based 
on professional judgment, 

° Specific reconciliation when an overall judgment Is based on 
a mixture of strengths and weaknesses, and 

low gual ity reviews and summaries are characterized by: 

0 Too little documentation (e.g., "yes", "no", or "good"), 

° Comments that cannot be clearly related to the criteria. 

Comments inat are Inconsistent with ratings or recommenda- 
tions, 

° Comments that are Inaccurate, 

° Comments that are facetious, pejorative, biased, or other- 
wise Inappropriate or unprofessional, or 

° Judgments that are outside the scope of responsibility of 
the reviewer. 



U. Role of the Panel 1st 

Panelists serve as impartial judges of the extent of the need for 
the proposed activities and of the applicants' potential for meeting 
that need. 
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Panelists who receive applications 1n advance should cose to meetings 
fully prepared, with appropriate, written documentation. The document- 
ation must provide understandable, operational feedback about the 
strengths and weaknesses of each proposal , so that successful grantees 
will be able to improve their projects and unsuccessful applicants 
will be able to Improve future applications. In the latter case, the 
panel evaluation is likely to be all that applicants receive for their 
efforts, and it should be worthwhile. 

Panelists should try to be consistent in holding all applicants to the 
same standards. In scoring, panelists should be especially careful to 
make their narrative comments consistent with their recommendations 
and numerical scores. For example, high praise should not be given to 
applications with low scores and high scores should not be given to 
applications with serious deficiencies. Panelists shou.d evaluate 
the applicants' written responses to the published criteria. If an 
application lacks supporting documentation (e.g., data, sub-contracts, 
letters of agreement, vltae), they should not assume that it exists, 
even if they know the applicants apart from their applications. 

In the discussion, panelists should listen to each other. It Is not 
always possible to reach consensus, but It is possible to share 
Insights. The ideal panel member is able to disagree with other 
reviewers, and to channw, when new evidence 1s presented with 

regard to a particular point. 



Role of the Program Officer 

The Program Officer will not sit as a panelist, share the results 
of his/her analysis of the application, vote on scoring the applica- 
tion, discuss any prior history of the applicant, or make statements 
that the panel could construe as a preference for either approval 

or disapproval • 

The Program Officer, in concert with AW>S staff, will Insist on a 
thorough and fair review of each application. The Program Officer 
will answer requests for Information about program regulations and 
assure that only the published criteria are\ used in individual and 
panel reviews. A major responsibility of th* Program Officer Is to 
review forms for accuracy and adequacy, and to return reviews that 
are not appropriately documented for additional Information before 
the panel is di swished. 
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Role of the Grants Officer 



The Grants Officer shall actively participate 1n the delivery of the 
orientation and Instructions to the panelists. He/she shall Interpret 
grants Management policies to panel members and shall advise panelists 
of conflict between their proposed actions and existing requirements. 
The Grants Officer may attend any portion of the review process In an 
advisory capacity. 

As an Integral part of orientation/Instructions to the panelists, the 
Grants Officer will stress the following: the key provisions of EDGAR; 
the Interpretation of conflict of Interest; the requirements for 
Independent reader evaluations; the requirement that all application 
review be based exclusively on published evaluation criteria; the 
requirement that discretionary grant awards be made on the basis of 
the quality of the submitted application; the need for concise, clear, 
supporting rationale for judgments; the need for the orientation and 
Instructions to panelists to conform to rules and regulations; the 
need for program staff evaluations to supplement the peer review 
process; review forms that may be obtained under the Freedom of 
Information Act; that peer review, although advisory, should largely 
determine the rank order of funding; that the Grants Officer serves as 
a resource person for the readers as necessary; that applications go 
through additional processes after peer review; the role and respons- 
ibilities of the Grants Officer, and other Information as may be 
appropriate. 

Overview of the Review Process 

Brief descriptions of procedures that are followed In grouping applic- 
ations, selecting reviewers, ranking applications, and for reviewing 
applications and recommendations within OPP are contained in the 
following sections for your Information. 

1 • Grouping Applications for Review 

In order to process the large number of applications submitted to OPP 
each year, the Division has developed an Application Characteristics 
code sheet. The current version of the code sheet consists of applicant 
name. State, PR number, and six "checklist" sections. The checklist 
sections are (1) Category of Application (competition), (2) Curriculum 
Content, (3) Role of Trainee Upon Completion of Training, (4) Geographic 
Area Served, (S) Special Populations Served, and (6) Degree Level. At 
the time the applications are received, a code sheet Is completed for 
each application. Based on the Information summarized on the code 
sheets, applications are grouped within competitions according to 
common characteristics. The applications are then arranged Into sets 
of approximately 10-15 applications for assignment to Individual panel 
subgroups. 
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2, Selection of Qualified Rev letters 



The Information contained on the Application Characteristics code 
sheets is used to identify the areas of .expertise need in the pools of 
qualified reviewers to he drawn from the DPP-ma1ntafned field reader 
system. In keeping with the evaluation plan, DPP staff verify field 
reader expertise and randomly select potential reviewers for each 
group of applications. The names of potential reviewers are submitted 
to the Office of the Director, SEP, and to the Assistant Secretary, 
OSCRS, for review and approval. Once a list of potential reviewers is 
approved, DPP staff contact the potential reviewers to determine their 
availability and willingness to review applications. Reviewers are 
contacted In random order until sufficient numbers of panel subgroups 
are committed for each group bi applications. 

3. Rank Order Process 

Each of the reviewers of an application independently completes the 
Application Evaluation Form (ED 9049). The reviewers convene In panels 
in Washington, O.C. The panelists discuss each application as a group, 
and complete and sign a panel sumxary. 

Once all reviews are completed for a given competition, post-panel raw 
scores are converted to standard scores. The normalized scores of the 
three reviewers are avpraged, and applications ranked on the basis of 
the average standard score. 

4. Project Officer Review 

Applications, completed reviews, and a rank order listing of applica- 
tions are delivered to DPP Project Officers after all reviews are 
completed and a projects funding cutoff computed. Project Officers 
then review all assigned applications, as well as reviewer's scores, 
written comments, awl overall panel recommendations. The end result 
of this analysis 1s a specific recommendation to fund or not to fund 
each assigned application. 

5. Other Levels of Revipw 

Branch Chiefs note their agreement or disagreement with Project Officer 
recommendations and provided a rationale for disagreements. Branch 
Chiefs then forward all documentation pertaining to the review process 
and funding recommendations to the Director of DPP. The recommenda- 
tions are then reviewed by the Director of SEP and the Assistant 
Secretary for OSCRS. When concurrence 1s obtained, the recommendations 
are sent to AMPS for processing. Grant Officers contact the Project 
Directors of recommended applications for negotiations. The Applica- 
tion Control Center returns the applications not recommended for 
funding to the applicants. 
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H. Evaluation Considerations 



Legal and regulatory requirements mandate that evaluations be based on 
published selection criteria, and those criteria only. Applicants submit 
applications wtth no constraints beyond published program guidelines and 
evaluation criteria. Additional considerations at the point of review and 
evaluation would be grossly unfair. Reviewers must adhere rigorously to 
this concept. 

Published criteria for general application evaluation are duplicated in the 
Technical Review Form. In some specific cases, especially Requests for 
Proposal* , additional or alternative criteria amy be established, and 
specific Instructions provided for reviewers. In either the general or 
specific case, judgments regarding strengths and weaknesses should be 
limited strictly to issues within established criterion areas. 



RrCOMHENDATlONS 



Over the years reviewers have offered recommendations ranging from "This 
application should be enshrined" to "This application should be entombed." 
However, our official position is that the reviewer Is limited to two 
choices: Approval or Disapproval . Our experience shows that these distinc- 
tions are made with a high degree of reliability. The following guidance 
is provided to maintain and possibly to enhance this reliability. 

Ihe specific recommendations of: 

a) Approval (A) - The application is worthy of support essentially 
as submitted. Minor modifications may still be suggested In your 
narrative justification, but this recommendation assumes that the 
project merits support even if such suggestions are rejected by 
the applicant. Reviewers occasionally wish to recommend certain 
aspects of a pro$Kj'.e«l project, hut not the entire scope of the 
project describe*! in the application. In such cases, the parts 
of the proposed work recommend pfi for approval must he precisely 
noted, and documentation must clearly indicate reasons for the 
partial approval. 

b) Disapproval (D) - This recommendat ion should be made if the 
application is unacceptable as submitted or if 1t is worthy of 
approval only with extensive modifications. 
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2. Selection of Qualified Reviewers 

The information contained on the Application Characteristics code 
sheets is used to identify the areas of expertise need in the pools of 
qualified reviewers to he drawn fro* the DPP-maintained field reader 
system. In keeping with the evaluation plan, DPP staff verify field 
reader expertise and randomly select potential reviewers for each 
group of applications. The names of potential reviewers are submitted 
to the Office of the Director, SEP, and to the Assistant Secretary, 
OSCRS, for review and approval. Once a list of potential reviewers is 
approved, DPP staff contact the potential reviewers to determine their 
availability and willingness to review applications. Reviewers are 
contacted in random order until sufficient numbers of panel subgroups 
are committed for each group of applications. 

3. Rank Order Process 



Each of the* reviewers of ao* application independently completes the 
Application Evaluation Form (ED 9049}. The reviewers convene In panels 
in Washington, D.C. The panelists discuss each application as a group, 
and complete and sign a panel summary. 

Once all reviews are completed for a given competition, post-panel raw 
scores are converted to standard scores. The normalized scores of the 
three reviewers are averaged, and applications ranked on the basis of 
the average standard score. 

4. Project Officer Review 

Applications, completed reviews, and a rank order listing of applica- 
tions are delivered to DPP Project Officers after all reviews are 
completed and a projected funding cutoff computed. Project Officers 
then review all assigned applications, as well as re* i ewer *s scores, 
written comments, and nverall panel recommendations. The end result 
of this analysis 1s a specific recommendation to fund or not to fund 
each assigned application. 

5. Other levels of Review 

Branch Chiefs note their agreement or disagreement with Project Officer 
recommendations and provided a rationale for disagreements. Branch 
Chiefs then forward all documentation pertaining to the review process 
and funding recommendations to the Director of DPP. The recommenda- 
tions are then reviewed by the Director of SEP and the Assistant 
Secretary for OSCRS. When concurrence 1s obtained, the recommendations 
are sent to AMPS for processing. Grant Officers contact the Project 
Directors of recommended applications for negotiations* The Applica- 
tion Control Center returns the applications not recommended for 
funding to the applicants. 
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H. Evaluation Considerations 



Legal and regulatory requirements mandate that evaluations be based on 
published selection criteria, and those criteria only. Applicants submit 
applications wl th no constraints beyond published program guidelines and 
evaluation criteria. Additional considerations at the point of review and 
evaluation would be grossly unfair. Reviewers must adhere rigorously to 
this concept. 

Published criteria for general application evaluation are duplicated In the 
T echo 1 caT Review Form. In some specific cases, especially Requests for 
Proposal^, additional or alternative criteria may be established, and 
specific instructions provided for reviewers. In either the general or 
specific case, judgments regarding strengths and weaknesses should be 
limited strictly to issues within established criterion areas. 



RfCOW£NDATlONS 



Over the years reviewers have offered recommendations ranging from "This 
application should be enshrined* to "This application should be entombed." 
However, our official position 1s that the reviewer Is limited to two 
choices: Approval or Disapproval. Our experience shows that these distinc- 
tions are made with a high degree of reliability. The following gutdance 
1s provided to maintain and possibly to enhance this reliability. 

The specific recommendations of: 

a) Approval (A) - The application is worthy of support essentially 
as submitted, minor modifications may still be suggested in your 
narrative justification, but this recommendation assumes that the 
project, merits support even if such suggestions are rejected by 
th*» applicant. Reviewers occasionally wish to recommend certain 
aspects of a proposed project, but not the entire scope of the 
project described in the application. In such cases, the parts 
of the proposed work, recommended for approval must he precisely 
noted, and documentation must clearly indicate reasons for the 
partial approval. 

b) Disapproval (0) - This recommendation should be made if the 
application is unacceptable as submitted or if 1t is worthy of 
approval only with extensive modifications. 
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RATINGS 



Reviewers have expressed more concern about the assignment of numerical 
ratings than any other aspect of the review process* Ami 1n one sense 
this Is the most critical determination in the evaluation, We have found 
that the recommendation (A or D) Is the most reliable judgment required, 
and that the narrative documentation Is the most generally useful Informa- 
tion provided by reviewers.. Nevertheless, at the critical decision point, 
« the last application to be funded versus the first not funded, the decision 
1s likely to hinge on the rating. Thus, It Is vital to carefully consider 
these numerical ratings. 

The major problem with ratings Is appropriate anchor points. One reviewer 
may assume that all applications are basically good and start at the positive 
extreme of the scale, subtraction points for specific weaknesses. Another 
may assume that the applicant must prove everything, start at the negative 
end of the scale and give points for application strengths. While either 
system Is likely to array applications in essentially Identical order, the 
absolute numerical values obtained may be quite different. Such differ- 
ences present difficulties when ratings must be considered across many 
groups and reviewers, with any one group considering only a small portion 
of the total pool of applications. 

Establishing clear anchor points for the rating scales 1s complicated by 
the fact that Federal requlations prohibit setting arbitrary cut-off scores 
for acceptability. 

He have found that the best procedure is to assume an application that 1s 
"just adequate" on a given criterion should fall at the m1d-po1nt of the 
rating scale. From this anchor point, ratings can be Increased or lowered 
on the basis of strengths and weaknesses of the application. Adherence to 
this general approach to ratings will help to assure that numerical scores 
are consistent with n»crm*m'ndat ions and narrative, and relatively reliable 
across reviewers. 

Whilp exiwrienoe has shown this to be the hest general approach, it does 
seem to produce vrry lept ft'irtlc distri but ions of scores. Such distribu- 
tions frequently makp t.hr differences in values quite small In the critical 
range of "last funded - first not funded. The problem Is compounded by 
an apparent reluctance of reviewers to assign extreme scores. The phil- 
osophy seems to be — "1 can find something wrong with any application," 
and/or "No application can be all bad." The ideal reviewer does not 
hesitate to assign a maximum score or a zero If such score 1s justified. 

In those cases where only some parts of a project are recommended for 
support, the ratinqs should reflect reviewers judgments on those aspects 
of the project which ar»» favorably recommended. 



I 

III. EVALUATION CRITERIA 

This section provides you with additional Information on each published 
criterion which should assist you In evaluating applications. The discus- 
sion lis organized using the following three topics: 

A. Criteria for Selectio n, The criteria listed 1n the first section 
are those stated In the program regulations. Only these criteria 
are to be considered when reviewing an application. 

B. Discussion of the Selection Criteria . This section contains the 
critical Interrelate factors relevant to quality planning of 
projects and Is Intended to given you further understanding of 
each criterion. This Information was prepared by staff of the 
Division of Personnel Preparation In the "Quality Project Planning" 
document, and is sent to all applicants. 

C. Guidelines for Assigning Numerical Ratings . This section provides 
concrete examples of appropriate scores for various levels of 
quality in applications. These examples are Intended to give some 
guidance for numerical ratings to increase the uniformity 1n 
reviewer's ratings. t . , 

I. Extent of Weed for the Project (25 points) 

A. Review the application for Information that: 

(1) Shows the project meets personnel training needs consistent 
with the purposes of Part 0 of the Act; 

(11) Describes the needs addressed by the project; 

(HI) Describes how the project relates to — 

(a) Identified personnel shortages in the field for projects 
proposing to provide preservire training of personnel for 
careers in the fields of special education and/or related 
services; or 

(b) Personnel training needs for special projects, parent, and 
volunteer projects; and 

(iv) Describes the benefits to be gained by meeting proposed person- 
nel needs. 
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B. This selection criterion focuses on data-based project planning. 
Relevant data are identified. Related studies are synthesized. The 
data are critiqued and discussed in terns of. implications for the 
proposed project. The data presented become the oasis of the objectives 
of the proposed project. Heed Is established in terms of the number of 
additional personnel currently required, or changes In population or 
service delivery system-, which would require additional personnel or 
new types of personnel. The need is also established for the specific 
traininq curriculum and consists of research studies, Including task 
analyses of roles, studies on personnel staffing patterns, research on 
adult learning, and instructional .proqr awning for handicapped children 
and youth. There should also be a discussion of other training programs 
responding to the samp needs. Since the purpose and objectives of the 
project are data-based, the outcomes of the project are mcasureable. 
The intended outcomes of the project become the basis for a discussion 
of the benefits to be derived from the project. 

Part 0 of the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA) recognizes the 
need for assistance in training personnel for careers 1n special educa- 
tion and related areas including — 

(a) Special Education teaching, including speech, language, ^an* 
hearing impaired, and adaptive physical education; 

(b) Related services to handicapped children and youth in educa- 
tional settings; 

(c ) special education supervision and administration; 
(<1) Special education research; 

(e) Training of special education personnel and related service 
personnel providing special services; and 

(f) Traininq uf parents of handicapped children. 

Pertinent Federal regulations, published July 10, 1984, (34 CFR Part 
.11*0, particularly t>» fescription off training priorities, Section 
MM. 1 1 further define 'he types of traininq activities authorized, 
fhn types of traininq r.tivitles to tie supported during a specific 
year as listed in th»» closing date announcement published in the 
federal Register , rtin application must' address priorities set forth 
in documents in order to establish that the project meets the needs 
recognized in Pirt D of the Act. 

Look for information t.hit establishes the need to train additional 
personnel in terms of the needs of handicapped children. Justification 
may include: 

1. State Educational Data 

— CSPD 

— Voc Ed, Bilingual Ed, etc. (as appropriate) 

— Teacher Education Certification 
Division of School Statistics 

— Letter of Support; 
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2. Particular type of training Intervention proposed; 

3. Changes in population, 

4. Changes In service delivery systems which would require 



S. Analyst* of existing programs and resources at related train- 
ing centers in the sane geographical area to prevent wasteful 
duplication. 



In describing the benefits to be gained by meeting identified personnel 
needs, applications should Include: 

1. Delineation of the number and type of personnel to be trained 
through the project In order to meet the need; 

2. Identification of the roles for which the trainee Is prepared; 
and 

3. Description nf what placement procedures applicant agencies 
will use to assist the trainees 1n securing employment In 

order to meet the identified need. 



C. Scoring Examples: 

25 The applicant has clearly established the need for the project by 
citing research and need data. Information describes how the 
project relates to personnel needs Identified by ' SEAs . Benefits 
to be gained by meeting personnel needs are clearly and fully 
described. 

20 Needs are fully documented based on CSPD data and national needs 
assessment information. However, the project would be strength- 
ened by irtcludinq research data. There was no analysis of 
existing programs within the geographic area to prevent costly 
duplication. 

15 The applicant addresses a critical need and has developed a strong 
rationale based on a review of relevant literature but does not 
document the need in terms of CSPO data. 

10 Applicant presents data to support its interpretation of the need 
hut data sources need to be Identified. Benefits to be gained are 
only vaguely describpd. J 

5 The need for the project is presented, but not documented. The 
applicant does not clearly delineate the number of personnel to 
be trained and what procedures the applicant will use in order 
to ensure that the trainees will be prepared to meet the need 
described in the application. 

0 . The application fails to address the Issue of need for the person- 
nel to be trained. 
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gfgSCg Content (15 points) 

A. Review the application for Information that shows — 

(1) The extent to which the application Includes a description of 
competencies that each program participant will acquire and how. 
the competencies will he evaluated; 

(11) The extent to which substantive content and organization of the 
program « 

(a) Are appropriate for the attainment of knowledge and. 
competencies that are neeeded for the provision of quality 
services to handicapped children and youth; and 

(b) Demonstrate an awareness* of relevant methods, procedures, 
techniques, and Instructional media or materials that can be 
used In the preparation of personnel who serve handicapped 
children and youth; 

(111) The extent to which appropriate practlcum facilities are 
available to the applicant and are used for such activities 
as observation, participation, practice teaching, laboratory 

I or clinical study, internship, or other supervised experiences 
of adequate scope, combination, and length; and 

(1v) The extent to which program philosophy, program objectives, and 
program activities are related to the educational needs of 
handicapped children and youth. 

This selection criterion addresses the actual training curriculum to 
be used or develops, and the instructional methodologies and the 
modes of instruc tion to be employed. . Consequently, the criterion 
emphasizes not only the identification of the appropriate skills to be 
developed in the trainee, but also the 'most efficient and effective 
Methods of imparting those skills. The criterion leads to the assess- 
ment of the competencies Identified, the Instructional program Itself 
(its effectiveness in developing the identified competencies, and 
whether it is the best way of Imparting those skills), and assessment 
of the field based experiences for trainees. 

Review of the extent to which the application describes competencies 
that each program participant will acquire and how the trainees 
will be trained should include such considerations as: 

1. A list and description of competenffesr 

2. An explanation of how the competencies were selected; 

3. Relationship of competencies to the roles of the project's 



4. An explanation of how/tfainees will be trained; 
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The extent to which s ubst a ntiv e c ontent a n d org a nization of the program 
are appropriate for the attainment of the knowledge and competencies 
necessary for toe'-provision of quality educational services to handi- 
capped children and youth can be judged by considering the: 

■ 11 

1. Description of training program that shows the relationship 
of activities to program philosophy and program objectives; 

2. Description of Instructional units (e«g. courses, workshops, 
' etc.) 1n terms of competencies; 

3. Discussion of how the program and activities meet or exceed 
State and professionally recognized standards for the training 
of special education and related services personnel Including 
such variables as: 

. a. Faculty 

b. Students 

c. Resources 
4. Environment 

e. Academic offerings 

f. Reports of recent alumni and employing agencies 

g. Reports of accrediting bodies; and 

4. Discussion of how the program will meet' or surpass the 
test of "promising and useful" practices. 

In demonstrating an awareness of relevant methods 4 procedures, tech- 
niques, and instructional media or materials that can be used 1n the 
preparation of personnel who serve handicapped children and youth, 
the application should Include: 

l f Discussion of literature and how the application responds 
to the research cited; 

2. Description of relevant, up to date methods, procedures, 
techniques. Instructional materials, and media to be used in 
this training program; 

3. Demonstration of awareness of relevant methods, procedures, 
techniques, and Instructional media or materials which have 
already been developed and evaluated; 

4. Demonstration of creativity in adapting or adopting methods, 
procedures, techniques, and instructional media or materials 
already 1n existence and the capability of creating them when 
necessary to do so; and 

5. Shows evidence of creativity. In both initiating and responding 
to various processes designed to foster Interlnstitutional 
sharing of methods, procedures, techniques, and instructional 
materials. ' • 
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Judging the appropriateness and availability of practical facilities 
should include consideration of: 

1. Description of practice sites; 

2. Explanation of the relevancy of the proposed activities at 
the site to the competencies sought by participants; 

3. Evidence of the development and operation of a continuum of 
practlcum* ranging from simple, controlled situations to more 
complex field experiences throughout the training cycle; 

4. Evidence that the practlcum experiences are: 

a. varied, 

h. continuous, 

c. integrated. 

d. intensively supervised, and 

e. evaluated 

5. Evidence that the duration of the practlcum activities 1s 
sufficient to develop the Intended trainee competencies; and 

6. Rationale for the type and number of practlcum facilities and 
activities which is supported by experience, professional 
consensus, and/or empirical data. 

The extent to which the program philosophy, program objectives, and 
program activities are related to the educational needs of handicapped 
children and youth can be judged by the following indicators of 
quality. A good application: 

1. Traces th* process by which the identified needs were Incorpo- 
rated into the structure of the training program; 

2, Explains the participatory procedures employed to ensure that 
the training project will be responsive to the needs of 
handicapped children. 

1. Groups involved ^in the planning, and which will be Involved 
in r.he implementation and evaluation of the project Include: 

a. Students (trainees) 

b. tmploy ing agencies 

c. faculty 

d. \ Parents of Handicapped children 

e. Other interested persons 
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Scoring Examples: 

15 The training program 1s an appropriate competency based model that 
Includes defined criterion levels for achievement of each competency; 
controlled practlctim sites are matched to the achievement of specific 
competencies for students and supervisors. 

IS Program content 1s comprehensive and of high quality, offerings 
are current and practica locations and activities clearly related to 
program competencies. 

10 The program content Is directly related to project objectives and 
appears well -suited to achieving Us objectives* Although comp- 
etencies are listed, there is little discussion on how they will 
be evaluated. 

10 Program 1s well organized, content Is substantive and competencies 
are appropriate but applicant does not discuss methods, procedures, 
techniques, media, etc., that can be used in the preparation of 
trainees. 

5 Competencies are listed but without any Indication how competencies 
(a) will be evaluated, (b) are appropriate for students, (c) are 
related to methods, media, or materials. No mention of internships or 
other supervised experiences. 

5 Discussion of competencies to be achieved 1s too general. More speci- 
fic Information is needed. 

I 

0 Applicant does not address program content, I.e., competencies are 
not listed; practica sites are not Identified. 

i 

Plan of Operation (15 points) 

A. Review the application for Information that shows the quality of the 
plan of operation for the project. Look for Information that shows — 

(i) High quality in the design of the project; 

(ii) An effective plan of Management that ensures proper and efficient 
administration of the project; 

(Hi) A clear description of how the objectives of the project relate 
to the purpose of the program; 

(1v) The way the applicant plans to use its resources and personnel to 
achieve each objective; a^d 

(v) A clear description of |iow the applicant will provide equal 
access and treatment for eliqible project participants who are 
members of qroups that have been traditionally underrepresented, 
such as — (a) Members of racial or ethnic minority groups; 
(b) Women; (c) Handicapped persons; and (d) the elderly. 



Tim selection criterion addresses the overall plan for the project. 
It explicates the project objectives, timelines, critl cal events, and 
staff and resource allocation. The criterion focuses on the clarity 
and logic of the plan. The plan emphasizes Internal project management 
controls, scheduling activities, monitoring progress, and staff and 
student performance. Because the plan of operation covers the entire 
project, procedures related to activities covered by all other selection 
criteria are addressed. 

Review of the application for Information that shows the quality of the 
plan of operation for the project 1n quality of the design of the 
project should consider: 

1. Specific activities are identified for each objective; 

2. Project acttvites stated in measurable terms; 

3. Resources, including personnel, a^ldentif led by objective. 

In judging the administration of the project, does the plan Include: 

1. An established line of authority? 

2. Clear responsibility for staff members? 

3. Responsibility for supervision of activities? 

4. Responsibility for evaluation of activities? 

5. Responsibility for supervision of resources? 

6. Activities scheduling chart7 

7. Timeline projections for program activities? 

8. Expectations for students? 

A clear description of how the objectives of the project relate to 
the purpose of the proiram show that: 

I. Each object 1 vp is related to the needs data 

?.. The objective**; are: 

a. Relevant t.»> achieving program goals 

b. Readily understandable 

c. Measurable 

d. Realistically attainable 

e. Professionally credible 

# 

The way the applicant plans to use its resources and personnel to 
achieve each objective should show: 

1. Evidence that personnel allocation planning har» occurred, 
Including consideration of: 

a. Personnel charged to project budget 

b. Personnel donating time 

c. Research assistants 

d. Graduate assistants 




2. Evidence that resource allocation planning has occurred should: 
consider: 
' % 

a. Resources provided by the applicant 

b. Resources requested in the budget 

A clear description of ho* the applicant will provide equal access and 
treatment for eligible project participants who are embers of groups 
that have been traditionally underrepresented, should include: 

1. Description of Intended trainee population In terms of tradi- 
tionally underrepresented groups, 

2. Procedural steps to ensure appropriate representation, 

3. Discussion provides dear, specific plans and strategies to 
recruit trainees and to insure that they have a successful 
training experience. 



Scoring Examples: 

16 Tne plan of operation clearly shows high quality 1n the design 
of the project, includes an effective p*an of management, contains 
a detailed description of how objectives of the project relate to 
the purpose of the program, delineates the applicant's plans to 
use resources and personnel to achieve each objective, and does 
describe how the applicant will provide equal access to handi- 
capped and minority groups. 

10 The objectives, including the use of personnel and resources to 
attain the objectives, are clearly stated. Activities for each 
objective are identified and stated 1n measurable terms. Time- 
lines are established. However, there 1s only a brief statement 
assuring equal access, rather than a discussion of clear specific 
plans and strategies the applicant will use to accomplish equal 
ariess . 

5 The objectives are stated, but the management plan of the project 
is not clear, timelines are not clear, responsibilities of each 
staff member are virtue. 

0 The objectives are stated, but activities for each are not well 
delineated. Activities are not clearly measurable and respons- 
ibilities of staff members are not delineated. 
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Evaluation Plan (15 points) 

A. Review the application for Information that: 

(1) Shows the quality of the evaluation plan for the project. 

(1i) Shows the methods of evaluation that are appropriate for the 
project and, to the extent possible, are objective and produce 
data that are quantifiable. 

This selection criterion focuses on the plan for evaluating the 
project. Emphasis H 9 1 *en to identifying the evaluation activities, 
scheduling the activities and assigning personnel to Implement the 
activities. The criterion prompts an assessment of the evaluation 
activities and instruments. 

Review the application regarding the quality of the evaluation plan 
for the project should address these major elements:: 

1. Evaluation of trainee selection, 

2. Evaluation of the effectiveness of training. Including members 
of groups that have been traditionally underrepresented . This 
includes evaluation of the persons being served by the project 
such as: 

a. Trainees 

b. Employers 

c. Parents of handicapped children 

d. Handicapped children, and 

e. Other interested community members 

3. Evaluation of subsequent trainee employment, 

4. Evaluation of the management/adminl strati on of the grant, 
including a record keeping system of each student which 

consists of : ■* 

a. The speciality area of the student 

h. The type of endorsement sought certification 

c. The type of position sought, and 

d. The date planned completion of training. 

5. Methods of quality control used. 

The plan should address not only the type of information collected, 
but also: 

1. How it will i»e collected, 
Who will use it, and 

3. When and for what kind of decisions it will be used, 

4. Who 1s responsible for each evaluation activity, and 

h. That it 4 will be reported according to project activities. 
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Showing that the methods of evaluation are appropriate, objective, 
and quantifiable should include consideration of: 

1. Evidence that the evaluation methodology is sound and based 
on appropriate research; 

2. Procedures that ensure the objectivity of the evaluation; 

3. Rationale for the types of qualifiable data to be collected; 

4. Types of data to be collected Includinq: 

a. Number of personnel to be trained each year 

of the grant, \ 

b. Categories of personnel to be trained 

5. Impact of the personnel prepared on services for handicapped 
children. 



Scoring Examples: \ 

IS The evaluation plan comprehensively assesses the success of each 
function /activity, specifies data to be collected, states the 
criteria to evaluate the project's final results, specifies the 
positions of employment of graduates, and the graduates' judged 
proficiency by employers. 



10 The evaluation plan comprehensively assesses the success of each 
function/activity, specifies data to be collected, states the 
criteria to evaluate the project's final results, and specifies 
the positions of employment of graduates. The plan falls to 
Include the collection of any data on the graduates' proficiency 
as judged by their employers. 

S The evaluation plan Includes some procedures to assess progress of 
trainees during their training but lacks any assessment of the 
performance of graduates following completion of their training. 

0 No procedures arn described to assess the project's performance or 
results. 
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5. Quality of Key Personnel (15 points) 

A. Review each application for information that shows the quality of the 
key personnel the applicant plans to use on the project. Look for 
information t|at shows «- 

(i) The qualifications of the project director (if one is to be 
used); 

(it) The qualifications of other key personnel to be used in the 
project; J 

(iii) The time that i»ach person plans to commit to the project; and 

(iv) The extent to which the applicant, as part of Us nondiscrim- 
inatory employment practices, encourages applications for 
employment from persons who are members of groups that have 
been trad1tion.il ly underrepresented such as — (a) members 
of racial or ethnic minority groups, (b) women, (c) handi- 
capped persons, and (e) the elderly. 

B. This criterion focuses on the credentials and assignments of the 
project's staff. The key is an assessment of the skills of personnel 
in relation to the roles they are to perform on the project and the 
amount of time they are to devote to the project. Obviously, all the 
skills needed to implement the project should be represented when the 
credentials of the staff are viewed collectively. The following 
quality indicators should be addressed: 

1. The qualification of the project director (If one 1s to be used). 

• ^ 

(a) Has both formal training and experience which 1s related to 

the content »»f the propose*! project; 

(h) Has experiffvp as a trainer; and 

(c) Has a<lmini'-.t r.itive and manaqement skills. 

2. The qual Iflcatinns of other key personnel. 

(a) Have appropriate mix of skills to implement the project; 

(b) Have stronq background collectively 1n the content area(s); 

(c) Evidence mastery of relevant scholarly and professional 
substance; 

(d) Demonstrate the skills necessary for training students In 
processes by which handicapped students say be educated; 
and ? 

(e) Presents evidence of the skills of the pr act 1 cum staff to 
conduct training, including the supervisory teachers at the 
site. 
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3. The time that each person plans to commit to the project. 

(a) Expressed 1n full time equivalent (FTC) units; 

(b) Referenced to an activities scheduling chart which clearly 
portrays who is responsible for each of the major project 
activities and the time to be devoted to that activity; 

(c) Address the issue of other non-profit duties of the staff, 
providing evidence that staff members mill be available as 
planned. If duties exceed 1.0 PTE for any staff member, the 
agency's policy regarding personnel exceeding 1.0 FTE Is 
Included in the application. 

4. The extent to which the applicant, as part of Its nondiscriminatory 
employment practices, encourages applications for employment from 

i persons who are members of groups that have been traditionally 
/ underrepresented should consider the following: 



(a) A description of procedures for recruiting traditionally 
underrepresented groups with" the appropriate skills to help 
Implement project objects for the following roles: 



(b) 
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Project staff 
Advisory board 
3. Consultants 



A description of procedures used to assure appropriate minor- 
ity representation on the project. If the project specific- 
ally addresses the preparation * mfnority special education 
personnel, or the preparation of persons to serve specific 
minority groups. 



C. Scoring Examples: 

15 The qualifications of the Project Director and other key personnel 
are fully outlined showing relevant formal training and experience 
*hich are appropriate for the roles they will perform in accomp- 
lishing the goals of the project. Activities and time commitments 
of project personnel are clearly outlined 1n relation to the 
overall accomplishments of the project. The application clearly 
describes the agency's non-discriminatory employment practices. 

to Qualifications of the Project Director and other key personnel are 
included and are appropriate to the roles they will perform on 
the project. Overall time commitments of the project personnel 
are included, but time commitments of each staff member, are not 
given and/or are not clearly tied into project activities. A 
statement of the agency's non-discriminatory employment practices 
Is included. 
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S V1tae are included for aU project personnel but t*< re Is no clear 
rationale provided in regard to Hon their training and experience 
relates to the roles they Mill perform on the project. Overall 
tine commitments of project personnel are provided but are not 
specific to project actlvltes. The application indicates that the 
agency does not discriminate in employment and recruitment activi- 
ties. 

0 The qualifications of the Project Director and other key personnel 
are not included. The application does not provide personnel time 
commitments. It is not clear who mill do what. The application 
does no* address non-discriminatory employment practices. There 
is no siavaaent regarding employment or recruitment efforts for 
those groups which have been traditionally under represented . 

Adequacy of Resujrces (5 points) 

A. Review the application for information that shows — 

(1) The applicant plans to devote adequate resources to the 
project; 

(ii) The facilities that the applicant plans to use are adequate; 
and 

(ill) The equipment and supplies that the applicant plans to use 
are adequate. 

* 

p. This selection criterion focuses on the existing resources which 
Mill be available t.o Implement the project and those additional 
resources for which support is requested 1n the application. Such 
existing resources may Include items such as office space* demon- 
stration classrooms, field practlcum sites, computer support, 
word processing, mpdia centers, libraries, relevant data bases, 
or an ongoing Instructional program which can be built upon. The 
criterion emphasizes the adequacy of the resources in terms of 
the Implementation of project objectives. Consequently, resources 
are 1 deified and their use in the project 1s explained. 

* 

The applicant's plans to devote adequate resources to the project 
should contain the following information: 

1. Description of all types of existing and requested resources 
that will be used In implementing the project (e.g. fiscal, 
human, technical, equipment, and supplies); 

2. Description of how resources will be used on the project; 

3. Adequacy ^of the existing non-Federal resources combined with 
new resources to accomplish the project objectives 1s estab- 
lished; and 
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4. Explanation of reasons why ami How the existing resources 
are not sufficient to 1 tap lenient the project without the 
requested Federal funds. ^ 

The facilities that the applicant plans to use should be adequate 
in terns of the following Hems. 

1. Description of the "facilities. Including sites for; 

ay Instruction; and 
b) Laboratory or field experiences 

2. Explanation of the adequacy of the facilities in relation 
to: 

(a) Meeting the objectives of the project; 

(b) Accessibility to handicapped populations; and 

(c) Proximity of field experience sites to the project and * 
trainees. 

The equipment and supplies that the applicant plans to use must be 
adequate. The following Information should be Included: 

m 

1. Information describing the existing equipment and supplies 
necessary to Implement the project objectives; and 

Z. Explanation of reasons and Justification for selecting the 
specific equipment and supplies. 



1ng Examples: 

The applicant explains that the resources, equipment, and supplies 
necessary to accomplish the program objectives are available oi* 
requested. An explanation of why and how the specific resources 
listed will be used. A clear description of the facilities and 
their use is included. 

The applicant lists the resources, equipment, and supplies needed 
to accompl ishing program objectives. There *- little discussion 
to justify how the resources will be used. 

There is no discussion of adequacies of resources except for that 
on the budget justification page. 

There is no discussion of adequacy of resources 1n the application. 
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Budget and Cost Effectiveness (10 points) 

A. Review the application for Information that shows that the project 
has an adequate budget and 1s cost effective. Look for information 
that shows 

(1) The budget for the project 1s adequate to support the project 
activities; and v 

(11) Costs are reasonable in relation to the objectives of the 
project. 

B. This selection criterion addresses the funds requested In relation 
to the work scope described In the application* The criterion 
Includes three bas„1c types of fiscal concerns. Is the financial 
request for a given Item reasonable - does ft actually cost what 
the applicant says It costs? Is the activity to be supported 
necessary to impact on the needs Identified in the application? 
Are there other less costly alternatives which could be implemented 
to achieve the same results? 

The budget for the project should be adequate to support the 
project activities. Look for information that shows: 

1. Evidence that major task and subtask activities have been 
carefully planned in detail including: 

(a) Time frame, 

(bj Personnel assignment, and 

(c) Resource allocation. 

2. Clear Indications that time, personnel, and resources plan- 
ning have been translated into financial terms; and 

3. Clear relationship between budgetary line Items and project 
objectives can be easily observed. 

Costs should be reasonable 1n relation to the objectives of the 
project. The following information should be included: 

1. Activities have heen costed, 

2. Costs per objective are assigned, 

3. Costs hiive been compared to similar programs 1n the same 
institution and region, 

4. Cost-benefit questions have been addressed (e.g. societal 
cost if the needs addressed in the application were not 
met). 
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5. Aaount of the fiscal and other effort that applicant will 
contribute 1s delineated, ^ 

6. Procedures that the applicant Mill Implement to Increase 
this contributed effort over the grant period are described. 



Scorilng Examples: 

10 The applicant's budget 1s well planted In terms of the activities 
described In the application, and Includes the timeframe, person- 
nel assignment, and budget allocation. It 1s clear that the 
aaount requested In each budget Item 1s necessary to Implement 
a project which will Impact upon the needs Identified 1n this 
application. ' The applicant's contributions are delineated and 
procedures to Increase that contribution over the grant perl or 
are described. 

7 The applicant has Identified program objectives with budget data. 
However, some of the costs do not appear reasonable 1n that they 
are too high, e.q. travel, consultants (number and amount) In 
terms of the objectives of the project. The applicant's contri- 
buted effort 1s explained. 

5 The budget is reasonable and was explained, but not directly tied 
to the objectives and activities. 

5 The budget appears to be Inflated. Costs (Including salaries) 

1 appear to be higher than the work scope justifies. 

i 

3> The budget is explained, but 1t does not reflect the activities 

\ to be performed in thi£ application. 

0 The budget was not justified. 

0 \ The budget was explained and justified, but Is Inconsistent with 
keeping with the limited goals of this project. 
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RURAL PRESERV1CE MODULES 1 
UNDER DEVELOPMENT 

COMPLETED SUBCONTRACT AGREEMENTS 



Career/Vocational Service Delivery Systems lor Mildly to Moderately Hand* 
capped Rural Secondary Students 

byJfrtanley Vasa and Marilyn Schelller 
at vlmversity ol Nebraska, Lincoln 

Training Volunteers & Families as I'araproJessional Assistants to Serve 

Rural Handicapped Children > 
by Phiup Lyon and Richard Medved 
at The College of Saint Rose, Albany, NY 

Computer Application lor Exceptional Learners in Rural Settings 
by John Vokurka 
at Western Kenluc ky University 

Serving as a Rural Special Education Itinerant Consultant 
by Dvenna Duncan 
at University ot Portland, Oregon 

The Rural Educator 1 * Role in Child Abuse/Neglec t 
by Mary Hoy 

at Iowa State University, Antes 

Teaclier Consultation Skills in the Rural Education Selling 

by Aileen Lau, Gail Raymond and Dean Mcintosh 
at University ol Souih Carolina, Columbia, SC 

Career Education lor Rural Elemental y Spot lat IMuc alion Students 
by loin Stub and Kit hold Shirk 
at Mafisheld University, Muii<dield, PA 

Rural Special Education Adihintstr alum 
by Luf r y Iteltei man 

at Keainey St r ite Collide, Kearney, Nil 

Serving the Emotionally Disturbed Mu«leiil m I he Ruial Setting 
by i l^de Shepliet d % 
at Keaue State i ollege, Keene, Nil 

fee huology m Ruial Schools 

by Daniel It, Paulson 

at University ol Wist otism Sunn, Wis4onsm 

lVhveiy ol Adaptive Physical Education Services in Ruial Settings 
by D. Larry Carimc hael 
at University ot Vetmout, fturhn^UHi, VT 

Other -Module Applications m I mai Approval Stages 
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Tuesday, March 19, 9:00 - Noon 
Cherie Gerych 



BU11VM COHTtNT ARIA SKILLS THROUGH MUSIC ANP ART 

\ * 

Mu4<ic and a/it oah natuAai ehaicvA ad 'agents fan C-eannint) expefluViiciei &oice 
tlity suAAound and, bring 'enjoyment to nearly all children. Readily available 
in, many dit&cAent farms, those and lend themselves dliectly to the teacliing 
oft basic skills. As motivators, they wJtt * •. Uailee the teaming atmospheAc o& 
any classroom. , 

\ ... 

1 Participants selectinij^&H^ se&siun will discover instAuctional strategies 
relating to music and art a& linkages to teaching basic leading and content 

r 

oAea subjects. A display oh .instructional media resources will, illustrate noays 
•ot wtiich learning centers can be developed to intestate ant and music -into the 
content areas uiiiXe appealing to children ofa diverse cultural backgrounds. 
PaAtuUpants witllbe able to identify elective teac.lUng strategies suitable 
to the special educational needs o& their students. 

/ v 

Both the cognitive and a^eeXive domains wilt be addressed through highly 
creative and stimulating activities. Participants will take part in a variety 
ojf educational practices designed to demonstrate the techniques introduced in 
the presentation. A handbook oft stimulating idem ^or immediate use with chil- 
dren with special needs wilt be distAibuted. 
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Tuesday, March 19, 9 : 00- Noon 



National Hurai Independent Living Networks v s> 

ACHES Early-biru aeaion 

TITLE: Uain& Itural Resources to Develop an Independent 
Living Network 

OVERVIEW: 

Tina seiit-iC'J will 1 ocuu on training nart icipants to 
develop a networking uyatcui for rural coutmuni ties . Each 
participant will receive a kit bi" materials to assist them in 
their own community. Participant:* :;noulU be* interested in 
developing an ILIJ and/or ucr>yj.uu aa a resource to outlying 
rural communities. 

4 

The session will be 3 hours lout, and will cover the 
Vol lowing topics: 

(1) Techniques lor lice roiling and Keeping Volunteers 
in Rural Areas 

(2) Involving people with disabilities as Volunteers 
and Service Requestors 

(3) Training Volunteers to provide services to 
people with disabi i it 

( *0 Crcutifi^ Community Awurcness of Disability 

Issues 

( t> ) Us l ti if a Hcsuuruc Hatciii nj; System • 
WOKKiiliOP STAFF: 

;iamly Watki ns 
Lurry U • Maris 
Terry Barrett 
:)h i r ley Jones 



S3 



'uesday^ March 19, 11:00 
Mar tee Bushfield 

\ 

i 
\ 



\ 



\ ABSTRACT 

\ 



The technical assistance project was hosted by the West Central Edu- 
cational Cooperative Service Unit to provide an information exchange 
system for Regions I. II and IV (Northwestern' and West Central 
Minnesota). Through the combined efforts of the Directors of 
Special Education in Region IV. Minnesota State Department Consultant 
for Discretionary Projects, and the D.rector of the West Central 
Educational Cooperative Service Unit, the project was established. 

* 

Professionals who provide services for the severely handicapped students 
voluntarily completed a survey highlighting their skill areas. Once 
dentified, these individuals can provide technical assistance through 
telephone conversations, exchanging materials, or "on site" consultations. 

There is a need for information exchange in all areas of education. This 
need for —ication is even greater when teaching students with severe 
handicaps. Through this project. Northwestern and West Central Minnesota 
school districts received an Apple II diskette listing professionals 
willing to serve as technical assistants. 
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Tuesday, March 19, 1:30-4:30 pm 
Transition 
James Meohan 



Traditional Sheltered Workshops experience problems finding suffi- 
cient work for their clients and the isolation of rural settings exacer- 
bates this situation. One approach to overcome this is to concentrate 
on service needed in the area; a second is to reject the traditional model 
axvd place clients into community work sites. Using the second approach 
this and other rehabilitation facilities have been surprised at the high 
rate of employment offers which spring from even "training" or "exposure" 
sites. 

This facility continues to offer the traditional as well as non- 
traditional work experience, for both programs, however, we have joined 
cuany agencies in making a significant philosophical change from providing 
a maintenance to a transitional program. 

The implications for teachers and administrators of a transitional 
philosophy in workshop and community work experience model include the 
following needs i 

(1) To know what real work skills are necessary after school 

(2) To understand the importance of making work experience realistic 

(3) To dwell on individual strengths 

(4) To provide integrated case management aj;,une sending, receiving, 
and funding agencies 

This is our last year of operating a private school program and we 
are concerned that our students cain a vocational experience which will 
lead to a higher possibility of employment alter their schooling is com- 
pleted. Working with school system i»ersormel during this transition phase 
has increased our awareness of the importance oi vocationally preparing 
students for their life after school, and oi changing the attitude of school 
personnel to recognize - as we have - the vwork potential of disabled persons, 

:;y presentation will a adJr**s the problems »>i isolated workshops, the 
changing philosophy of t^eje, the i<% i fixations iur educational programs 
and lor educators • 
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Tuesday, March 19, 1:30-4:30 pm 
Project RAVE - Sharon Lindstro® & Sandra Sept Transition 




At a time when attention Is. being focused on education and 
human resources, it is strangely inconsistent that a segment of 
our youth is being ignored. They can be Identified as students 
with special needs. They are sizeable in number and varying 1n 
potential. If a goal of education 1s to prepare students to 
function in society, little opportunity is being given them to 
prepare to enter the world of work. If this continues, they will 
never be tax payers, only tax takers. 

Project RAVE 1s an alternative curriculum guide with actual 
secondary classroom modules . These modules are being developed 
cooperatively by regular content teachers and special educators. 

Upon graduation from high school Project RAVE's objective for 
each participating "special needs" student is that they will have 
sufficient knowledge and skill to he competitively employable. 
They will have the required skills to live independently, and if 
further training is desired they will be able to advance to more 
technical training on the post-secondary level. 

Rural educators agree that providing nasic practical courses 
of study, hands-on vocational experiences, opportunities to 
acquire positive attitudes and, most importantly, an increased 
sense of self-esteem are areas requiring the most improvement in 



educating special needs students. RAVL meets these needs and 




morel 
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Tuesday, March -9, 1:30-4:30 
Transition 

Becky Schroeder 

i'Koi'osa 1 AiiSikAcr 

M:H\ S Ki 1 1 Ii Annual Nat ion tl 
Rural ^pet* ial Education Cunt erent e 

ACRKS 

Wet;! e n Washington University 
Bel 1 inghant, Washington W22% 

Audience: Administrators , leathers special education. Cooperative Intension 
Workers 

Development of Transition Programs 
and Community Partnerships 

The development of transitional programs utilizing community partnerships 
includes, for our rural area, 2 low-incidence programs and diagnostic 
evaluation .services in conjunction with interagency collaboration. 

# 

Our rural Cooperative provides for purchase from participating school districts 
in the county and near outer counties diagnostic and evaluation services 
which include on staff three psych-examiners with varing backgrounds. Working 
with this staff are seventeen medical and educational consultants from 
Physical Theraphist to Child Psychologist to Pediatric Neurologists. We have 
researched the area and have negotiated with each of our consultants to work 
for a minimum fee and give us 110Z help and committment . Our Cooperative 
works as a team wi;h constant communication with DMH agencies, Easter Seals, 
Mo. Crippled Children, law enforcement, judges, courts, etc. to help us help 
children and families. 

Jointly within the Cooperative we've developed two low-incidence programs 
(one for Hard of Hearing children which serves all hard of hearing children 
within the Cooperative and a Severe Behavior Disorder class which serves 
6-12 grade severe behavior disordered children). In both instances the 
ultimate goal is, by using community help, resources, communication and staff, 
to get these children whenever possible back into the mainstream with their 
peers and to succeed* The programs work, with success stories to back. 

Another interagency agreement we have is working with the State prison system 
and taping textbooks to help suppliment children having problems reading 
within the school systems* 

We aljlo help write Compliance Plans, have Awareness activities, conduct Census, 
collaborate publications and have CSPD and inserviee meetings as well as write 
a consolidated application for thermal ler rural schools. 

Ail of these programs have proven extremely productive and beneficial to the 
participating school- districts, children, and iamilies. 

\ 
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INTRODUCTION 



ftear Friend: 

Tills* itt a Handt mk uf Policies, Procedures, and Services, provided 
fry int.* Franklin Count v Special Idueat ion Cooperative Hedi ^ Department 
for the FV f tfS school ^ar. 

The goal of uur Educational Program can best he attained when the 
ttcdiu Stan *rui the teacher* work together. This handbook is intended 
to enhance this cooperative effort. 

Becky Sehroeder , Director 
" Frank 1 in" County f ;s c ial 
Fdm Mt ion Co< ;>t \ ,*i i ve 
bwx WS rni «n, Mt . 
6 Wo- 
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1976 


37 


CHARLES E. MERRILL. 


1977 


29 


CHARLES E. MERRILL 


1974 


34 


CHARLES B. MERRILL 


1977 


34 


SCOTT-FGXESHAN A CO. 


1969 


33 


STEOC-VAOCBN CO. 


1973 


24 


BOUCSTON-tllFFLlH CO. 


1976 


1 


GINS AND COMPANY 


1973 


5 


LAXDLAW BEOS.PUB. 


1977 




LAIDLAW BROS. 


1977 


45 


RAND NCNALLT AND COMPANY 


1977 


47 


RAND NCNALLT PUB. COMPANY 


1973 


37 


RANDOM HOUSE 


1963 


3 


ALLTN AND BACON 


1976 


2 


SCOTT-FORE SMAS A CO. 


1977' 


' BR. 






BR.: 


HCCRAW-Hia BOOK, CO. 


1979 


13 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


1979 


6 


MCCRAW-BILL BOOR CO. 


iJ79 


3 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


1979 


14 


SOURHWESTBRN PUB. (7-12) 


1976 


10 


SOUTHWESTERN PUB. • / 


1971 


38 




9 

ERIC 



1 



94 



PACE 5 



>4 



THUS 



4 ^AFES 



un 



FOB. 



19K 



S2 



cui.bos„poi ecov.uedsest. 

UtH 



SCUTHVESTEKH Ptil.(DlfITl«6 1976 



10 



GEJi. IKDCSTIIAL BBOC.-5TH 
ED. 

CgBEEMt^p^MD. ED. 

gibm 9 Tar office ASST. 

GLOBAL HlStOBT OF HAN, A 
GOLD B8G,TfeB 
G09.t r TBt t PEOPLE 
CUAT EXFECTATIOHS 
GHAT STOKE FACE 
CHEAT SSBHAt CHASE.TIB 
GOAT HAVES UtEAKlUC 
GUIDE 10 MDE1M EMC.-S 

guide to mmn «als~2hd 
Hkmtim of hill house 

HEAD OF THE HO0SE 
HEALTH A GSOIfTO - IE. 3 
HEALTH 4 GttMTB -BK.2 
HEALTH A GROUTS -BE. 5 
HEALTH A CWCTH, BE. 6 
HEALTH 6-2BD EDITIQB 
SALTS 7 - 3BD. ED. 
HEALTH AH) GB0HTB-BK.7 
HEATH HATH (BUTE IK.) 

biath hath (mums be) 

HIST .Of OB* ED. 
SIST.Of THE U.S.FtSW 1877 
B0I1ITT, THE 

HOLT CM . SCIEJtCE-TIACfi .ED 

boctyconb 



HOW IT IS . 
BORAS ADVBVTUIE. THE 
HSKAI KPHBS81QH, THE 
IAX BATE! 

IF TOO OOOID SEE WAT 
I HEAE 



HCGBAH HILL BOOK COMPACT 



Hcauw-aiLL co. 

PERFECTION FORM CO. 

SDfOB AMD SCHUSTEE 
PERFECTION POEM COMPANY 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK COW ANY 
HOLTHtlWHAET-HIRSTON 
SCOTT, FOBESKAN A CO. 
HCCBA«r«ILL BOOK COMPACT 
9XKU6 PRESS 

SCOTT t FOS£SSAtf A CO. 
SCOTT-FOEESKAH A CO. 
SCOTT-FOIESKASA CO, 
SCOTT-POEESKAfi A CO. 
LAIDLAIf BIOS. 
LAIDLAIf BEOS. 
SCOTT, FOBBSMAH A CO. 
D.C .HEATH A CO. 
D.C. HEATH AUD CO. 
LAIDLAIf BEOS. 
HOLTHt J NZHABT-V I NSTON 

HOLT.tWEHAIT-WIHSTON 

SAID HCHALLT POT. CO. 
HOLT-IIHEHAET-WISSTON 

ADDISON-VBSLEY PUB. CO. 
J.B.LIPPINCOTT 
ALLTN ARB BACON 

BARPER AID ROW 



1974 



1963 
1967 
1974 

1972 
1973 

1974 
1977 
1968 
1970 
1959 
1968 
1971 
1971 
1974 
1974 
1966 
1970 
1974 
1975 
1975 
1969 
1979 
1977 
1979 
1976 
1967 
1959 
1972 
1977 
1977 
1975 

1975 



24 



21 
1 

47 

3 

5 

30 

"I 
1 

23 

W 

29 

9 

2 

4 

3 

10 

9 

10 

12 

14 

39 

31 

44 

48 

9 

21 

3 

7 

12 

3 

21 
51 
% 



! 

IMPACT OF OUR PAST-B1ST. 
IB THE SE UNITES STATE S 
TBQPTJt . ABOUT TRCBNOLOOTC 
INQPIB. ABOUT AMEB .BIST. 
INTERAC.OF MATTER/ENEEOT 



OF 



B00G8TON-MXFFLIN COMPANY 
WES.DIV.OF MCCRAW-BILL 
D.C. BEATS A COMPANY 
BOLTHtlNEHART-VINSTON 
BOLT-EIBBHAHT 4 WINSTON 
RAID NCNALLT AND CO, 

RAND NCNALLT 
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1971 
1976 
1965 
1976 
1972 
1973 

1972 



24 
38 
28 

10 
12 
16 



95 



TItll 



imoo. physical scirmch 

3RD. 

INTB0D.YO LIT. HIEW BO. 

investigating the earth 



ZtlSB RED 

JAZZ ACE, THE 

JIM FOREST SERIES 

JOE, THE RETAIL SALESMAN 

JOHN, THE SEC. BEST COOK IN 
TOM) 

johnny tremain 
just marries 
kaleidoscope 

keep xt clean, or? cleaning 

ASST. 

RETS TO GOOD EMC. (WORKER. 
LAND FORMS /WATER FORMS 
LAMC . ROUNDUP-LAR XATE BR. 



FUBLXSHER 

FRKMT1.CE -HALL XBTERRAT. 

GIN* 6 CO. 

HOUCBTON-HIPPLIN CO. 

HOLIDAY BOOSE 

FIELD ENTERPRISES 
MCGRAW-HILL CO. 

MCGRAW-HILL CO. 



DELL PUB. COMPANY 
FOLLETT PUB. CO. 
HOOCHTON, MIFFLIN CO. 

MCGRAW-HILL CO. 



THE ECONOMY CO. 

FRANK. CO. SPEC. EDOC. CO-OP 

MCCORMICK MATHERS CO. 



LANGUAGE ROUNDUP-LABIATE- MCCORMICZ-MATBERS , CO. 



COPYRIGHT 



It77 



1975 
1967 
1976 

1951 
1969 
1967 
1966 

1966 



1943 
1967 
1971 

1967 



1970 
1978 
1976 

1976 




34 

36 

26 

7 

10 

5 

2 



12 
2 

17 



23 
2 

10 
10 



LAVENDER SKYWRITERS 
LIFE, A BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
LIFE, IT'S FORMS 6 CHANGES 
LIGHT IB THE FOREST 
LIPPIBO* "i" BASIC RDC.BK.K 
LIFFIBCO.r BASIC BBC.EK.L 
LIFPIBCOTT BASIC RDG.BR.M 
LITERATURE 6 LIFE, MED.ED 
LITERATURE OF AMERICA 
LITTLE TV .ON THE PRAIRIE 
LIVING WORLD HISTORY 
LOOK TO THE LIGHT SIDE 



MACHILLIAN ENG. -STB GB. 
MACMXLLIAS ENC.-6TH GR. 

MACHILLIAN ENG. SEE. E, 3RD. 
GRADE 

MACMILLXAN ENG.SER.E,4TB 
GRADE 



THE ECONOMY COMPANY 
BARCOURT-BRACE-JOVANOVICB 
BARCO CRT-BRACE- JOVANOV I CH 
BATAM BOOKS 
J.B.Lim MCOTT 
J.B. LXPPINCOTT 
LIFPIBCOTT AMD CO. 
SCOTT, FORZSMAN 6 CO. 
L.W. SINGER CO* 
HARPER AMD ROW 
RIAL 



MAGICIAN, THE 



CHILDRESS PRESS 

MACHILLIAN CO. 
MACMILLXAN CO. 

MACMILLXAN CO. 



MACMILLXAN CO. 



DELL PUBLISHERS 



1975 
1975 
1966 
1953 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1979 
1969 
1969 
1969 
1970 
1970 

1979 
1979 

1979 



1979 



1976 



15 

37 

46 

5 

13 

21 

17 

27 

66 

9 

52 

2 

2 

17 

10 

16 



12 



ERJC 



)C 9b 



PAS 7 



TITLE 



fOBUSSB 



covrexoB # 



MAN HIS WORLD 6 CULTURE 


unit! or corasss 


1976 


25 


MAN XM AMERICA 1 


tXLVn-WISRT CO. 


It/A 


m < 


MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 




I960 


8 




Ainovr rra. 


• HEX. A 

1909 


p 

o 


NAM'S UNPIN. JOURNEY 


■OOOBRMHOffUII CO. 


« AYA 

1978 


MM 

00 


MAN'S UNFINISHED JOURNEY 


BOOGSraMIXFFLXll GO* 


1976 


68 


MASS COMMUNICATIONS ART. 2 


scaousnc books saviats 


1975 


10 


MATH FOR IBDIV JkCHTEV. 


■OKnOlHflFFLXll 00. 


1975 


9 mew* 


MATHEMATICS 


WHWUftMHiIFfLXB 00* 


I9#8 


a m 






1973 


17 


MATHEMATICS FOB INOI V.ACS 


BOOGBTQIMaFFLlff 00. 


1975 


25 


HATSCsATICS m LIFE 


SILVER B8RDETT CO. 


1973 


17 


HATTEft,XTS itmi&tauxGBS 


HAJtO0CJtT-ttACR-JOVAK>VICH 


«RfcVA 

1972 


26 


MATOE OF CASTE1BEXDCE.THE 
KEDLEY 


IBH 4KEEICA* UHART 


1962 


16 


MDGBSOMOmXM CO. 


1976 


17 


HH Ago HATXOKSiA WORLD 

EBHprfP* jf^Brfmw ^h^bhp hp • w mm mm m mm ww hfmimw 


BAECOUilT-lEACS-JOTAMmca 


1975 


62 


HIST. 








MESSAGES AMD KSAHISGS 




1975 


10 




SCHOUSTXC MQK SERVICES 


1975 


10 


HUiailTIES.U.S.A. 

mm-^tMmmfr^^m* m m +*mr** f y mw w ^m mr m>m » 




1976 


25 




CLOU BOOK COMPART 


1976 


25 


MISSOURI CITIZEN, THE 


STATE Ftm. CCHPAET 




17 


3RD RD. 

aVSMN* Haw 








MISSOURI DRIVERS GUIDE 


NO. STATE 


9 API 

1901 


A 
• 


MISSOURI VOTERS HANDBOOK 


LEAGUE OF HOKSH VOTERS 


1975 






1978 


0 


HISSOURI-THE LAND WHERE 


IAED HCKALLT COWAiT 


1973 


9 


MISUNDERSTOOD ANIMALS 


■ m nmmm m mm mt m BR ^Bj^BA_tfPHHV 

NCCEAif-HlLL BOOK CO. 


1973 




MOD .ACT. PRO. IN SCIENCE 


BOOGHTOV^flFFLUI CO. 


. 1975 


20 


TOE 


mrooiMami* co. 


1972 


27 


lTO.CClf«/lA«THy SPACE/ 


ICLT, ETHHA9T i VXJSTOl 


9 AAT 

1907 


Jit 


W?Xt. 








EtfUBT 


i0LT t EUSHAtT A VIWT0« 


1967 


27 


ITO.EClENCE/HATTEByEIEJtCT 

flVVf VVaVHV^Wf • B^tPP-*™ W^NP^BN^ HMP^Rr^BP • - ^ m 


llUT-IIBHAETH#IWTWi 


1971 


22 










MODERN BIOLOGY 


SOLX-RIEEHAET AD VIESTOB 


■ A.. 

1977 


Mf 


P) P 


RTJBRARD AID WINSTON 


1973 




M0KEP CSHnSTtt 


B0LT-RINZBART AMD VTJETOM 


1970 


62 


mm salts 


BTJPBABJ AD WIBSTOH 


2976 


26 


■0000. FVTS1CAL tCXHCE 


BOLT,BIXEBAST 6 HTJBT0H 


1979 


53 


m m m 


BOLT.EIBBHARI-WINBPLMI 


1966 


37 



FAGS 9 



TITLE 



tPSLWKBR 



COWBECP 



# or 





t ftT*Td a i p BROS* 


IfTO 


11 
* * 


tfwf w semes t uv.6 


MTPUBf EROS • 


1970 


15 


BlfWIHT VOGSVOHEIEG 






30 


VPV .»BPwe»4»pe^ VHHI^iWP^WMWPlV 


EOLT-ROfERAET ft KlffTOP 


1§7S 


| 


HOB POWER (NEW Ofiii BUT) 

■h^es^s^eiew ^ ^f^^e^iw ^ s^^e^w W Vf* ■#*1»4Ef ^ 


SCOTT. PORE SMAN ft CO* 


1974 




■OVIRG «BAH» OPES BUT 


SCOTT, FOlISXAfc ft CO. 


1974 


4 


It AMP MS.BOJO JOXES 




1967 


9 


MTTHOLOCT 


HEW AKEEICAR LIBRARY 


1969 


13 


NATURAL WELD, WE 


SILVER-W7RDCTT 00* 


1973 


15 


EEVER GIVE UP -LEVEL 12 


KOLT-RIREHAET ft WINSTON 


19*0 


8 


EEW EXPLOR.A CHANG I NC- 


GLOBE BOOR COMPANY 


1975 


33 


world 








REW EXPUHl. WORLD HIST. THE 


GLOBE BOOR COMPANY 


1975 


55 


WW HORIZ .THR . RDG *A LIT.* 


LAIDLAW BROS. 


1969 


24 


RE. 2 








REV HORUC'a TH.RDG.ft tIT 


LAIDLAV BROS. 


1964 


20 


RE.l 1 








REW VOICES 1 


GIRR ft CO. 


1978 


26 


HEW VOICES 2 


GIRR ARB CO. 


197B 


22 


REV VOICES 3 


GIRR AND COMPART 


1978 


37 


REV VOICES 4 


GIRR AND CO. 


1978 


32 


NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR 


HEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 


1961 


16 


RO BAB LOS INGLES 


CBIL0REN5 PRESS 


1970 


2 


OLD WORLD. THE 


HACMILLIAR PUB. CO. 


1978 


10 


OLD TELLER 


HARPER AND ROW 


1956 


5 


OK FISH ICE 


CURRICULUM ASSOC. 


1970 




OR THE BEACH 




1957 


23 


OR TOOT OWN 


CBILDRSRS PRESS 


1970 


2 


OPEN HIGHWAYS 6 


SCOTT, FORE SHAN ft CO. 


1966 


10 


OPER HIGHWAYS 7 


SCOTT. FORE SHAN ft CO. 


1967 


13 




SCOTT-PORE SMAN ft CO. 


1967 


13 


OPEN HVY, -ROLLING ALONG 


SCOTT. FOXESMAR ft CO. 


1974 


2 


« M M ** 


SCOTT-FORE SHAN ft CO. 


1974 


2 


OTHER, THE 


THOMAS TRY AN 




10 


001 COUNTRY 


BROWN ft COMPART 


1979 


25 


OUR FEDERAL AND STATE 


R . J . S . PUBLICATIONS 


1977 


5 


OUR WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES 


ALLYN & BACON 


1977 


37 


OUT OF SIGHT 


ALLTN AND BACON 


1973 


3 


OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT 


PERFECTION FORM COMPART 




2 


OUTLOOKS THROUGH LIT, 


SCOTT. FORE SMAN ft CO. 


1968 


54 




SCOTT-FORESKAN ft CO. 


1964 


54 


OUTSIDERS. THE 


DELL PUBLISHING CO. 


1967 


5 


OVER THE EDCE 


ALLTN AND BACON 


1972 


2 


PASSPORTS 


duvuh m. Uo ntrr ^ s. ft vu • 


197A 


7 


PATHWAYS ** BUILD 




1966 


10 
*v 


PATTERNS IR COWURICATIOR 


J.B.LIPFIRCOTT CO. 


1973 


18 


PATTERNS OF LIFE; HUMAN 


CHARLES E.MERRILL 


1972 


15 


GROWTH & DEVELOPMENT 
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TITLE 



PUBLISHES 



fKftRS 





FOULETT EDUC.OORP. 


1967 


1 


PEARL .TEE 


1ATAM BOOS 


IMS 


5 


PEOPLE ft MS. ROC .SKILLS B 
R. 


RREFIC FUSS 


1975 


14 


PEOPLE ANO CHARGE 


SILVER-BURDETT CO* 


1978 


18 


PEOPLE AND KE -LEVEL 9 


HOLT-RIREHART-VINSTON 


1980 


9 


PEOPLE SEED PEOPLE-LEV. 9 


H0LT-RINEHART ABD WINSTON 






PEOPLES POWER; THE C0VERR- 


REV ERASERS PRESS 


1976 


5 


PERSPECTIVES 


8COTT-FORESMAR ft GO. 


1963 


43 


PERSPECTIVES-GALAXY ED. 


SCOTT FORESMAK ft CO. 






PETE THE SERVICE STA.ATTE 


M06SAV-SILL ROOK CO. 


1966 


2 


HEART 








PETS ft PEOPLE - LEV. 5 


BOLT-RINEBART-WINSTON 


1980 


1 


PETS AMD PEOPLE -LEV.6 


HOLT-KINEHART-W I NSTON 


1977 


1 


PHOTOGRAPHY IR FOCUS 


RATIOHAI. BOOS CO. 


1975 


7 


PICMAN.THE 


DELL PUB .COMPANY 


1974 


4 


PISTOL 


OELL PUB. COMPANY 


1969 


12 


PLANET Of JR. BROWN 


MCMILLIAR PUS. CO. 


1971 


5 


FLAT IT AGAIN 


AliTR AID BACON 


1976 


2 


PRINCE ARD THE PAUPER 


LARGER BOORS. IRC. 


1968 


9 


PSOJECTIOR IR LITERATURE 


SCOTT. PORESHAN ft CO. 


1966 


10 


PROMISE OF DEMOCRACY 


RAKM*CKALLY PUB.O). 


1978 


46 


PUSP0S& IR UT.«MED.BD. 


SCOTT, FOSE SMAN ft CO. 


1979 


47 


QUES.ft FORM Di LIT .MED. ED 


SCOTT # FORESKAN ft COMPANY 


1979 


54 


RAM08A THE BRAVE 


VM. MORROW ARD CO. 


1975 


1 


REAR TO IvOLL 


ScOTT"PDSESMA9 ft CO. 


197& 


5 


RECORD OF MAESTRI 


0.C.KEAIB ft GO. 


1970 


51 


BED BADGE CP COURAC.E 


ARDOR PUB. COMPANY 


1976 


7 


RED PORT. THE 


* VIE INC PRESS 






REFLEC.0H A GIFT OF WATER 


SC0TT-F0U8MAH k CO. 


19C1 


3 










RECICmS ARD SOCIAL BIBS 


umm M0TB8XS 


1972 


6 



tEn0DDCTIOi,SEZ,reEF.P0I 

nun. 

ttV.TDTr/CEIJ.SCIll»Ct-21ID. 
ED. 

IETKES aKD TALES -US9.3 

KHStS OS THE EASTS 
LEV. 15 



USG ABOOSD TBS WDtLS 

use or tbs assies* sat. 

W ft ft tf 



PBE9TICE-HALL CO. 
AS8C0 SCHOOL frOS. 

BOLT-SISEBAST-VISSTOII 
SOLTHCISSBAKT 6 S1XST0S 



BAKCOGKT-tXACB-JOVAMDVICB 
SAE0O6ST-SSACS<^>VAB09ICB 



1973 

1974 

1980 
1977 



1979 
1977 
1968 



17 
24 
1 

19 



4 

« 
73 



FACE 10 



93* 



TITLE 



poslisber 



COPTRIGST f Of 



RISI OF IRE AXES. RAT. 
n m n n « 

. ^CATCH 
St&OUSTIC AMERICAS 
SCHOLASTIC CORF. -LEV. 2 
SCIERCE FICTION 

SCIERCE .URDSKST .TOOI 

nraai 

SC XKSCE-XSASBK I NC TR1NCS 

8C IEHCE-UTOERS . TOOI ESV. 
CHEN 

SCIERCE-OBDERST . TOW EBV. 

SCI WCE-UTOEaST .tOW EHV. 
4TH CK, 

SCIRKCR-URDEIST.TOOR EHV. 
BED BE. 

BCIB*CE;FACT AND FICTION 

SCIERCE ; URDEKST . TOOR 
KRVIIOS 

SCOTT FOBESttAR B0C.STS.9- 
10 

SCOTT-FOSESMAR BSC.STS.il 
-12 

SEA SOU) 
SEA HURT 

SEEKING AOVERTURG 
SEBSK-BX.l A 2 

H ft M 

8ESEEDXFXTT 



IBflDt 07 TBS BILLS 
SKW MB MISSODII 
SUPSHTEBBDOSE FIFE 
IKflPBLBM ROAD 
SOON DOC 

SOC.SCIBRCE/CORC.A VALUES 
SOCIAL STUDIKS ARB ODl' 
SOCIAL STUDIES OF OCT 
SOCIOLOOT;TBE STOW 
S0CtOLOCT;TBE STOBT OF 
SOCKS 



SCOTT-FOBESRAB CO. 
SCHOLASTIC SOOE SERF. 
SCHOLASTIC IK. COMPART 
MCDOOCAL.LXTTELL A CO. 

SILVEE-BUBBETT 



MCMILLAB COMPART 
SXLVER-BUBS8TT CO. 

SILVSR-SURDETT COMPANY 
SXLVEB-BOEDETT COMPART 

SILVBR-RURDSTT COMPART 

SCOTT-FORESMAR A CO. 
SILVEB-BUKOETT CO. 

SCOTT-FOBESHAR 

SCOTT-FORESMAR CO. 



FIELD ERTEBFB1SSS CORP. 
FIELD ERTESPRXSES 
SCOTT-POBESRAB A CO. 

SCOTT-FORESMAR ARD CO. 



BOOCBTOR-MIFFLIR CO. 
RAXAM BOOKS 
SBOSSETT ARD DURLAF 
ORIFIED COLLEGE PRESS 

OEOSSSTT i DURLAP 

LAXSLAV RROTEEES CO. 
IAID1AB MOTH S CO. 



RjaCCTntT-BEA CE-JOVAROVICS 
EBEOE CORPORATION 



1977 
1972 

1973 
1977 
1900 
1973 

1975 



1970 
1978 

1978 
1978 

1978 

1974 
1975 

1971 

1971 



1971 
1967 
1973 

1977 



1974 
1949 
1974 
1975 
1969 
1968 
1948 
1970 
1974 
1972 
1977 
1972 
1975 



76 
85 

3 
9 
10 
12 

11 



15 
7 

21 
21 

21 

24 

10 

3 
8 



1 
1 
9 

BE1-15 
. BK.2-13 

23 

8 

9 

9 

9 

6 

7 

22 
23 
14 
40 
50 
4 



9 

ERIC 



1 



CD 



PASS 11 



O09T8J8B 



BOB— 




1969 


s 


•FECIAL BAFFUJJU 


■am aid bob y^mm 


1973 


7 


sfecial vmnmp*si.i2 


■BSHUBBSBflDT 4 M IW*ff 


mo 


A 


imffiiffi? nfttt 


SOtfH^IOMlMAB 00* 


1974 


3 


sfunixD xmi 


BCErWMWMMWBP i 00* 


1974 


3 


mm nmaon warn 


AXaLTV abd baooh 


1974 


62 


STEM SLM.SCIOOL SCXSSCS 


ASDISCHMISAST OOMFBST 


1975 


4 






1975 


10 


sin kuh.scsool semes*- 


AOPISOIMfESLBT COKFAST 


1977 


5 


4TB 








stefs io tabs 


9TECE-VADCHB OQKF*\ST 


1973 


11 


ST01XBS 




1957 


32 


ST0IN XSLABB 


FIELD BBIRFRHBS EDOC. , 


1971 


1 


STOtY OF IB ICS ABB 


BMfB ABD BOH 




4 


SOT AMD SBADW 


BABCOUET-SRACEnJWASOVXCB 


1979 


3 


TAFS&TVT 


IBRKSTOS-HIFFLXB OOKPAKY 


1974 


4 




EWC*RESOf&CE COSSCIL OF 
AMBB 


1972 


7 


TBBB COTBB TO BPIHMEB 


MOCBAW PILL, ISC. 


1972 


26 


THIS OOOL WXUO 


ALLTB ABD IACOS 


1969 


11 


THIS XS OOB MUD 


SXL?8B«B0BKR GO* 


1975 


24 


TBOOBBT AMD FBBASS 


SC0TT-FOBESXAB A GO* 


1975 


25 


TXHI FOR FoUBftBS, A ~ 


BOLT-RISEBttT A V1BST0B 


1980 


3 


turn IB BOH, THE 


ALLTB ABD 1A00V 


1971 


2 


TUBE NACSXMi, TBI 


B.C. HELLS 


1977 


6 


TDK TO BBBBBB 


SOLT-RISBUST A WIBSTOM 


1973 


12 


TUB 10 MMHB-UF.13 


BOLT-tlBEHAI-WIBSTOB 


I960 


15 


TO S8 9 X8BBf *IS LXTEBATOSE 


fHUnT-ft ISIffiflAff A GO* 


1976 


35 


TO UfB A UB 


ATHEKIAK OF W&i TOW 


1975 


5 


TO SEE QBBSELVBS-iJ&V.iA 


S0LTHllKEHAJtT-4fIBSTOR 


1977 


24 


TODAY'S BASIC SCIEBCR - 4 


BttFBB ABD BOH 


1967 


7 


TOBAI'S BASK SCISBCB • 5 


SUFER ABD BOW 


1972 


7 


TDDAf'S BASIC 8011101 - 6 


BttFBB ABD BOV 


1972 


14 


TOSETEEE KB GO 


BABOOmHstACB-JOVABOVICB 


1979 


3 


TOK.TSB BEECBAHT SEAHtit 


KCBAB4IU 


1967 


s 2 
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fbebtice HALL cfi. 


64 


BT 


63 


22 


naaujm co. 


82 


17 


SILVKKBOBDETT CO. 


76 


IS 


globe BOOK 


74 


29 


CLOBE BOOK COMPACT 


76 


45 


WCGUM KXU BOOK CO* 


78 


BT 


WXMifrmU. BOOK CO. 


78 


BT 


kgum-biu. book co. 


78 


BT 


maua-BTLL took co* 


78 


BT 


HCCRASf~BIU BOOK COMPANY 


76 


BT 


MC«A#-BILL COUP AMY 


78 


BT 


WGKAV-BIU COWANY 






WOOmhWU BKsCO. 


78 


BT 


kachtuah FDB.COMPAliY 


80 


BT 


GIKH ASD CO. 


60 


3 


WEBSTER DIV.MCGbU«-H1LL 


70 


BT 


GHOi ASD CO. 


83 


BT 


KAOClLAN SOCIAL STUDIES 


80 


BT 


t.JeS.PtTBLICATlOHS 




BT 


eras Ann rnMPAVY 


* j 


27 

*. * 


fkieokike smith, inc. 


84 


BT 


FOLLETT 


83 


tt 


OIHH ASP COMPANY 


79 


10 


ALLTO ASD RACOH.IKC. 


77 


BT 


CLOSE BOOK COMPANY 


79 


BT 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


71 


31 


GLOBE IX .COMPANY 




BT 


HABPCT ADD BOW 


77 


51 


THE EOmom COMPANY 


62 


BT 


RARCOQR? t BRACE , JOVABOVICH 


83 


BT 


t^THtlHEHARIVVIRSTOf 


81 


S9 


HOLT.RIBESAKT A WIKSTDS 


77 


35 




SA 


RT 

ATA 


ECOWWY SOCIAL STUDIES 


82 


BT 


SA0LIEI OXFORD CO. 


83 


BT 


7TB C1UDE, SCOTT .FOtESHAN 


83 


BT 


SCOTT .FORESHAW, 7TB CR. 


83 


BT 


10LT f EXSS8ART , WIBSTTJS 


81 


21 


SCOTT FORESMAK ABB CO. 


83 


BT 


SLOW* HFC CO. 




BT 


PBBIfTia-ttALL.XIC. 


81 


BT 


SCOTT FORESHAK ASD CO. , 


83 


BT 


CHARLES E. BEBBILL CO. 


79 


BT 


CHARLES E.MER&ILL CO. 


79 


BT 


SCOTT - FORESKAN A CO* 


74 


32 


WEBSTER DIV.MCCBAM-fiILL 


70 «•< 


BT 


J.VESTOB WALCH 


77 


18 


BE** A. «k i> rk ^-*-BBl 4BB ^BjfeBkBk. . .JBBI^BBI Bji BBl BE Bl 

BARCOORT, BRACE, JOV. 


82 


BT 


HARCOUtT-BRACE-JOVANOVICH 


77 


40 


HAS COURT, BRACE , JOVANOVICH 


7f 


76 


HARCOOTT-BBACE-JOVANOVICH 


77 


91 
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title" 



AMEl.KAT.90i..X 
AMERICAM MAT. 



POBESMAN 8.S. C Cfi) 



SCHOLASTIC AMES. adv. 
g«OlASTIC AMERICAN ADV. 

SCIENCE, CRADE 6 



SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 
(cover) 

SCIENCE 
SCIENCE, 



(3 CR) 
(4 CI) 
(CENT. 
(CENT. 
(CENT. 
(CENT. 
lELEJI) 

(Sp«ttrm on 



ED) CR 
ED) CR 
CD) CR 
ED) CR 



CRABE 3 
CRADE 6 



SCIENCE. UNDERST.tOUR ENVI 
^ENCE.ONDERST.YOtJR ENVIR 

scienck : u»derst.vour EMVIR 

iSs^ST* 0EVICls 

SILVER TWIST 

SOCIAL STUDIES, LEVEL J7 

IaS IP EARTH/EAETH 



MEDIA CASALOC 
PUBLISHER 



S^JSuMa^cSMmca 



PECK. ETAL 

SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES 
ADDISON-WESLET 
ADD1SON-WESLEY CO. 



ABDISOB-VESLEY 
ADDISON-WESLET 

SILVER— BDROETT 
SILVER— lyRDETT 
SILVER— BDRBETT 
SILVER-MOIDETT 
ADDISON-WESLEY 
ADDI S ON- WES LEY 

ADDISON-WESLET 

SCOTT FORE SHAN COMPANY 

SILVER BURDETT CO. 



S I LVER-BUKDETT CO. 



SILVER-BURNETT CO. 
HSATMUT EDUC. SYSTEMS 
SCOTT, fO RE SNAH AMD CO. 
THE ECONOMY CO. 

SCOTT, EORESMAN AMD CO. 
BOUCHTON-MIFPLIN COMPANY 



(SWIUAt f 



66 

72 

79 



79 
79 
80 
SO 

80 
80 
85 
65 
85 
85 
80 
80 

80 
84 

75 



75 



75 
78 
74 
72 
79 

80 



61 
BT 



BT 

BT 
BT 
BT 

BT 
BT 

BT 

BT 

BT 
BT 
BT 
BT 

BT 
BT 



BT 
BT 
BT 

il 
13 

BT 



SPELLING WORDS AND SKILLS 

sraaiNG.wosDs and skills 

MWTSMAMLIRE DRIVISC 
SPORTSMANLIKE DRIVING-6TH 
JARCHT AMERICAN HISTORY 
WCHMICAL DRAWINC.7TH ED. 

J«* GUIDE TO HOMEHAJCINC 

IEK » GUIDE. JTH ED. 

TEENAGERS A THE UU 

TEEASs LAND OF CONTRAST 

JHE AMERICAN DREAM 

Tffl AMERICAN PAGEANT 

TBS COMMUNITIES 

THE COUNTRY 

TM fffl" " 0C " * CULTURE 
THE EARTH: GEOC. i, CULTURE 



SCOTT— FORESMAN A 00. 7« 
SCOTT— FORESNAN AND CO. 7g 

JTE ECONOMY COMPANY 75 

AMERICAN AUTO. ASSOC. 80 
WCRAH-filU. BOOR CO. 

HAFEE ASSOCIATION 12 

MCMILLIAN COMPANY «n 

NCSSAW— HILL BOOK CO. 77 

SMi:""™ »«• « 

2ND ED., SCOTT FORESMAN gl 

D.C. HEATH CO. ,« 

CINN AMD CO. If 

CIMN AMD CO !, 

ADDISON-WESLET o, 
CINN AND CO. 



12 
13 

6 

BT 

27 
9 

BT 
BT 

BT 

BT 

BT 

BT 

BT 

BT 

BT 

BT 

BT 
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TITLE 



fflDIA CATALOG 
PUBLISHER 



TBB HIST. OF TB REFCTL1C 

the am ad. or mwooo 
the rmi 

THE raim STATES 

THE WU 

THE WORLD 

t 

THE WORLD A ITS PEOPLE 2CR 
THE WELD A ITS PEOPLE 3d 
THE WORLD A ITS PEOPLE 60* 
THIS IS AKER. STMT (8 Oft) 
THRESHOLDS TO ADULT UVUC 
TI MELESS VOYAGES 
TDtETOUCHERS 
TO MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
TODAYS TEEN t REVISED 
TODAYS WORDS 

TRAIL BUttHS 

u.s. .hist .of the irftolic 
u.s.aed the other americas 
u.s. hist. activity reader 
u.s.history.vol.ii 
D.s.Histtw t m.ni 

V.S.HISTORY.VOL.IV 
O.S.HlST0EY f VOL.V 
P . S .HISTORY , VOLCME I 
TODERST.CHXLD DEVELOPMENT 
UNBSRST.ELECTEICITY MSB 

TODERST.H8HAI BEHAVIOR 1 3RD 

ED. 

VISIOSS AID REVISIONS 
VOC.TRR.PLEASURAILE fX* 
VOC. THE. PLEASURABLE RDG. 

VOCABULARY A COMPOSITION 
WIS OF THE WORLD 

VELD .SKILLS AID PtAC. 
WINDCHA3CE 

WOODWORKING FOR IHTOSTK 
WORLD AK> ITS PEOPLE 

WORLD AJp ITS PEOPLE 
WORLD Aft) ITS PEOPLE 



WORLD AND 
WORLD AMD 
WORLD ANT 
WORLD AND 
WORLD AND 
WORLD AND 



ITS PEOPLES, 
ITS PEOPLES 

ITS PEOPLES 
ITS PEOPLES 
ITS PEOPLES 
ITS PEOPLES 



WORLD CULTURES, PAST A PRE- 
SENT 



HOWARD FTU 
cm AD CO. 
MAOfULAV SOC. STUDIES 

em aid co. 

HARCOGH^BRACB.JOV. 
SJXVBS-IOIECTT 

sxL?n-mfiiR 
shvp-ecpett 

BOOGHTON MIF FLIN CO . 
CBIBMS A* BEKKTT CO. 
HAECOOTT 

THE ECONOMY COMPANY 
610 AID 00. 
C&ARLRS A-REKHETT 
J. WESTON iiALCH 
Cm AID COMPANY 
FREm^-BALL.INC. 
MCMILLAN F01USHBRS 
J.WESTON WALCH 
MOMUUII. INC. 
J^O^^t^K^^B^^k^lMS ^ # 
MODflL EAEM.INC. 
MOBDLSARM, INC. 
MDDOLEARH.IMC. 
HCKEMAKINC RESEARCH LAB. 
MCGRAW-8IU. EE. CO. 

BOLT, RI NOT ART, WINSTON 
College Level 

THE ECONOMY COMPANY 
AMSCO CO. 

BROW BE. AMASCO CO. 

AMSCO SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
MCMILLAN COMPANY 
AMER.TECH.CO. 
THE ECONOMY COMPANY 
CHARLES A. BENNETT, CO. 
SILVER BDRDETT CO. 
STATES AMD REGIONS 
U.S. AMD ITS MBRS. 

GRABS 5 , SILVER— BORDETT 
SILVER— BORDETT -1ST OR. 
SILVER— BORDETT CO. 
SILVER— BORDETT C0..CR.2 
SILVER— BORDETT COMPANY 
SILVER— BORDETT t CR« 3 

HARPER AND RON 



COPYRICHT 

SA 

52 
82 
80 
82 
80 

84 

84 
84 

83 
76 
79 
75 
78 
81 
78 
66 
81 
80 
74 
76 

76 
76 
76 
76 

72 
75 

80 



80 
74 

74 

76 
73 
76 
75 
71 

79 
84 
86 

82 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 

64 



# 07 TAPES 

ST 
BT 

BT » 

21 
BT 

11 

BT 
BT 
BT 
BT 
BT 

BT 
6 

BT 

23 

11 
BT 

59 
32 

8 
6 

BT 

5 
9 
8 

11 
BT 

64 



20 
9 

4 

17 

8 
18 

< 

BT 

BT 
10 
BT 

BT 

BT 
BT 
BT 
BT 
BT 

BT 
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»*U> NElGSfiOJtS 
«HttJ> VE1GHBOHS 

JgJ»S OF SCKRCT.IIATra 

•WHOIW HEICHYS 

TOO AITD TOOK O.S. 

WO rig© (OT.IRD ED.WWcs. 

W08 HEALTH * SAFETt 



tttt CATALOG 

imuu 



mcxal irorats 

IWHHIMi COHTART 
MCHHU8 w». CO. 

ittoixuui nm.co. 
sna-wocBs co. 



cotnm # 



SIWW AND SCHUSTER 

STECK-VAWJWi COMPANY 
HARCOBRT, ETAL 



«3 

78 

63 
80 

77 



72 
88 

70 
77 



BT 

21 
BT 

26 



2! 
22 
6 

BT 



J 16 
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/ talking texts 
provide learning tool 



Taping Services 

Taping services arc available nationwide. 
A* hook of around 400 pages may average 
25 cap**. Cose par tape is $2. SO until 
July 1. at which tine, due to rising 
costs, t ha' coat will be $3.15 par cape. 

Send I copy of your text to be recorded. 
Installments will be sent while book 
is in process. 

good news 



rofi KESNETT, AO. 

Tiw- year, of a mrt-t ime u.u. p ro gram 
Just did not seem to be the answer for 
our school and our L.D. children. Help 
&as not available where thcu needed it 
most, to tuwiufi in the basic academic 
subjects. With the concern of our Jr. 
Hiah principal , the children at our school 
now have help where and alien they need 
it. rta r*xahc*rd /or a /ull-time L.O. 
praaram at the Jr. Hiah lew I /or the 
31-32 echeo! yar/ 

"Mien I &04 hired /or the job as a teacher 
in a rwourtfi root, I knew remediation 
was too late! Z read all about the di/- 
fmrmnt kinds of programs at Jr. Hiah 
level, not finding what I /el t bo* 
real I u appropriate. A student'e parents 
Save ma a pamphlet to read called 
'Developmental Sulfas** /ram the 
franklin County Co-op. As I read, I 
knew this was the tigpe of program 1 
wanted for our school." 

"We began our program in the fall of 
1931 , opening the resource room to child- 
rcn already identified. Now we have 19 
a^cfe wsina the room. The etudents 50 
to their regular classroom /or lectures, 
/Urns, /Urns trip*, or any other it*sfruc- 
tional activities, for reading or *ritrcn 
* assiarvnents, the • tudenfj coma to the re- 
source room. The students take tests or 
exam* in mu classroom, as thew do assign- 
ments, because of the need to revise them 
according to their individual needs. 

X*PES arc listened to /ragusntlu /or 
better comprehension and calculators to 
aid them in math. 

The program has now been confix in pur 
hiah school. Our students are passing 
and learning there/ore I think it lias hern 
a most success/ul approach One major 
reason for our success has been the 

( MEDIA CATALOG AVAILABLE FUR $2. r MJ) 
Angela Donahue, Media C*»crU t Franklin 
County Co-op, Sux 440, Union, Mu. 630*4 
j J14-583-8936 




acceptance of this program bu our 
school eta//, flats a// to parents, 
teachers $ administrative, personnel 
and full -time classrcwn aid that 
supports our kids. 

fteattna ud 
LD Teacher 



ters?u Beraer - 
"I don't taw 
ufat J would t 1 
have done Lrtt/tout the # 0£en Zteor* 
to c^w to. It has hem a help to me 
in many ways. If I get behind I ocn 
come doun and listen to tapmm and this 
helps me to under&tJind tht: material 
better. When I have any kind of 
problem there is alu^e someone tj 
listen to me and I n mc uorfc it jus. " 

Cindy Slack 

"Thm'hetlp I have received at the 'C?i.K 
Door* has taught re hew to become j 
more independent szudznt. The of 
the TAPES have inpnved my reading 
skills as veil as help ine to unprcve 
my study skills." 

OaleJones^ 

"The 'Open Door* has helped me a lot. 
The tapes helped na better unckrst^nd 
the material JT was expected to rajj. 
The tutorial support enables me tc 
be able to understand and complete 
worfc. Having m% teats read to me give 
me the opportunity to really show hov 
muoh I know. Being able to attend a 
welding alas 3 in the vocational oekoj'. 
the last tuo years has prepared me far 
the real uorld. 91 

Anaie Schulz 

"I feel that the 'Open Door' has real! 
helped me. Befow T <:<rn* to Uriah* m m 
High and had the use of the tapes, it 
took me between four and six hour a 
night to complete my homework, J!ky 
tsith the help of the tapes and th<: uy* 
of tutorial support uhen needed, my 
study time has been out to about on 
hour. This has allotted me to play vol 
ball and to enjoy extra activities i 
still remain on the Honor Roll. I >jzu 
have my notes and atudy sheets put :r 
TAPS and this helped me study for my 
tests. The use of the tape a have 
improved my rsudir.g skills and corpr-**' 
sion and I now fazv* confidence in mjj,< 

(The "Op*n Do^r" i j xpon.wrcd by m .h w 
Washington £i')u:ol L/istrict, Uaehi^r* . 
Missouri) 
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MEDIA CCont.) 



Prison Invclvbient 

Xnoatas fros the Missouri Stata Pani- 
jtenttaty and the Missouri Eaatani Cor- 
rectional Center »r« danstlng their tisw 
and talents to aerve the learning ala- 
ableJ student. The innates are wall- 
screened and educatad and provide quality 
recordings.' 

SCtt® BOOTH tCTWTED IO 

The Mieoouri £satem Correctional Center 
in Paci/ic beeojae tha recipient of a 
*»«*l v rooJ booth to be uaed /or top* 
prcducim aa thai reautt o/ a a»/t /row 
the Soil i von School, Sulliuan. M» ; 
The booth will be wood bt, tha reeidents 
of r&CC as thew produce teartbooka on 
tape to be uaed by aahoata o*raee the 
coUtrj,. 5«pt. o/SuIU^Schaat-. 
J««a rice, 'tared that Pan R*daa hod 
the booth for ao»* ti«w and several 
yars 050 didn't hova am, uaa /or it 
£ thaTdonatad it to tha achaol. It 
is dcaifpod to teat haarinj m indivi- 
duals, but with o feu> minor changes, 
„n ba operable for wee in narrating. 
VECC eta ted they ware P^^.^/f 
ceive the booth and wauld dc/imtely 
put it to 40od uae within tha flonoi- 
capped Center. 



Canasta Ferc£$ rhoflipso* 

.'Prison Jnmata 5>*«ds "ta Days- Taping 
Books for Children) 

Robert Villaneuvz started reading bc- 
ZZs of air conditioning. But ha keeps 
reading because of people ha'* MOT met. 

An inmate at the M*'^* 8 **™//*' 
reotional C*«t*..« i« tecrfie. helptf to 
organise a program at MECC desvgnM to 
a \*Ut students with reeding 
He spends his days at MECC reading took 3- 
textbooks, technical manuals, novels, 
even fairy tales, onto eaosette tape 
Wiving students uith reading handicaps 
£ opportunity to "hear" a textbook or 
enjoy a novel. 

"1 can't sou I started for charitable 
AasTns??iHaneuva said *I 
Vtthe Missouri State Prison m Jeffer- 
son City, because the reading booths 
lere the only Mr conditioned work 
uZilne in the institution. Ana it 
an easy way to pass the tune- 



"I'm not going to toy tt * <P %ni {J\, , 
help my paroU chances either. Hfc- • 
it looks like juet-ths opposite ar-v- 
tt«Js . But after I » tarted ge 1 1 :y 
feedback from rcople on the tutaxM 
who used the urpas. it um a 9°** „ 
feeling. A tvrJ of thanks means a „et. 

Ue beaan by providing taped books M 
U Xt Citric fin WwAli-J County 
back in W't . all recorded by inratea 
at the JcffrKjn City Institution. 
Sou th- Franklin County Cooperative 
it a ma^or supplier of tapes tfcwnjjM.fi. t 
tha (Mi tad States. VilUsuuva'a dcs< 
varies in oontant from ahead* trut? 
auto mechanics books. Be nanus his 
favorite subjects for narration a* 
literature or history. Althougn r :r 
hours are long and the pay from ty 
prison little. Villancuva feaU he :a 
helping others to help themselves ana 
thus succeed in life. 



(Reprinted ui th permission ftc* 
Tri'Cswty Journal} 



A Happy 
Student 



© 



-jSfc.' Sam an* you? JtofK «a« ana, oUy 

U*fa^o£ *fa ******* { ^ t 
tike. ^HAcJTio* Jo* *M ~«A*f%« 

«bT 9 a£aa appneabaU. at/, tape* 
paa Atxuc made. 

M aeaonafA*. feat*** fta. . lUU^t 3 

Iks. tape* he/fed *c <*'Ltl 

I^J^iM,miMe,oL^^ph^ 
. JSi. 3 AtueA't *teo*A Sclno. on /At. 

*?JuM tfoM once. agoi*. 
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READ-ALONG TAPES AID LEARNING DISABLED 



TYPE OF MEDIA: C-60 Cassette tapes 

MEDIA CATALOG : §2.50 

1000 ELEMENTARY , SECONDARY AND 

CAREER EDUCATION BOOKS ON TAPE 

& 

MEDIA DIRECTOR: Angiu Donahue 



COST: $3, 15 per tape 



SOURCE: (a Non-Profit Organization) 
Franklin Co. Special Educ. Co-op 
Box 440, Union, Mo. G3084 
314-583-8936 



0 



DESCRIPT ORS: 

Increase:: iearmrvj, retention and aid-. the student to buomne more familiar w;Mi 
the printed text . This enables him to (i<>v.-lo[. a better attitude about himsei t , 
his studies, teachers and peers. 

Kead-aionq tapes provide immediate improvement , up to f>0% in many ia:es. The 
student makes excellent gains in readin.j compared to previous levels ul pt-r foimance 

PkI_SON INVOLV EMEN T: 

Inmates from the Missouri Stat.- Peni t.-nl iu y .md the Missouri Eastern i«u roet ion.il 
Centei in Pacific, Mo. .iff donating th.-w inn.- .n»d tal"iit<; to s«>rve I In- lean>iu«| 
disabled student. Hiving I taping ■••m-i . in « >i >• •» ■« • < 1 piovid.-s ■> t.i.tot turn- 
around pt*ri<>d frit re^ordjnj books -md hiriPHino ■♦td«*i • 



1 



9 

ERIC 



Kt'i'iMililt'l M-i'Mi'i' .lV.ill.lbJi ItMf I *MW I J< il ■'..!. Tb- > »•* j " » 1 «, 

t.ijiiMl I. » (h< ihiivi .mil*". In .1 .il lfti«'i-i .will in ;«*n< v/i.ih i »»••■•< « 
• -•>iijfti, tlm- you m.iy fiy in nr. I a 1 lm* ul »•! w.ui until Hi»- .-hIim >« • <> 
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NEWSLETTER 
Volimus 5, H»A 
Spring, l9Si 



•NOTICE TO INTERESTED Vt>TVTtUMJS * 
CCNSBN SERVICES AMKJLABLE ID 

IHo Board* e/ Eciucatton c\f Ai ttiion fi-OCI, ' 

Ksuen, St. Clair, Sulliucm, &t*conad* Co* 
R-IX, Strain^Japsm, d naoondo , S-XX, Rich- 
woods, Hermann, Bourbon, Spring Bluff and 
J-oncdel! school district* have the ns- 
pmsibtlity /or providing /rce appropri ate 
education /or every handicapped student 
.•*/ school age residing in their respective 
[ istrict*. IXe foil owing special services 
ara available to resident students at 
both tfia elementary and escrofaru 
and rMOurce re a m* for student* diagnosed 
in thm following areas: 

I. Edu&ibl* Mentally Retarded — Thorns 
students mho are capable of academic t 
social and vocational training but 
require specialised instruction to 
real ie* m nxiw m m skill development 
and meaningful integration into 
adult society. 



2. Specific Learning disabilities — 
Students having a disorder in ana or 
more of the basic psychological 
pro c e s s es involved in understanding 
or in using language 9 spoken or 
written^ which mag manifest itself 
in em imperfect ability to lieten, 
think i speak, read, writs, spell, 

or do mathematical calculations* 

3. Behavioral disorder s-~Students 
{\ that exhibit one or mare of the 

following characteristics over an 
extended period of time and to a 
xKirkod degree: 'biff i cut tics in 
learning not explained by intel- 
lectual , sensory, or other health 
factere; difficulties in inter- 
personat rslationships with peers, 
parents, anct teachers; general por- 
uasive mood of unhappiness or de- 
pression; and tendency to develop 
p\ teal sysptamsp pains 9 or fears 
associated with personal or social 
probfj 



4. Hemodial Speech and Language Therapy-- 
Studente whose speech or lo^guage 
deviates so far from other individuals 
in a group that it calls attention to 
itself, interferes with «u— indication, 
or adversely affects tha self-image 
of the student. In the Washington 
district thia aoruico ia ami labia on 
a before school 'basis'; also to those 
attending private or parochial schools. 

Sm A Severe Language Disorder class is 
offered by the St. Clair district. 

6. Secondary Students are offered pre- 
tfocational and work study option. 

7* Physical f Occupational therapy, special 
transportation and homebound instruction 
art: available on a contracted bast*, 
with a doctor's prescription* Other 
contracted services include thorns out- 
side ths district when a student requires 
a program outside of their home district. 
Tha** services are provided free of 
charge to the parent as prescribed b*t 
federal and stats legislation* 



is 



5. A complete educational evaluation 
availabls for all pro-school, flown- 
tary and secondary children who ars 
suspected of an educational handicap. 

The following services are available to 
the districts through the franklin County 
Special Education Cooperative: 



9. Hard of Hearing^Students whose hearing 
ie impaired to the extent that language, 
social and/or academic development ie 
restricted to a significant degree 
educationally. Generally, eligible 
students exhibit heart njj las* in a 
range from 40 db to 60 db I ISO) • 

10* Severe Behavioral Disorders (Chrysal i&)~ 
This prog r am serves severe behavioral Itj 
disordered adolescents that cannot be 
accommodated in mxieting behavior dis- 
ordeem local educational agency program. 



II. Pinocchio—A primary Behavior tHsordered 
program, lf-^f, ie being offered in con- 
Junction with Four -County Mental Health 
and Franklin County Special Education 
Cooperative. 

{Continuvii p*7«* - 71 
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&tf wn» havm any question* r^rdiry the 
MHvic«« available, *** *»y 
SS«tor, Union MS*"- 1 ; Mark «*•*•«-. 
WuhiT^fan School; &sn*i £rara r, 

Srfw! ; Joan Un»U, St. Clair 

*Zn*r, Larval I School; IWa Mirlu, 
Strain^fipan School; Cafh^ l-h»ey«r t 
Cja^c^/Co. R-KJ fatrtchMelou; 
Anaconda School." Albt, Sohl/.r^, S-II 

School; tabart «//o*d. ™**"^ 
Chrietiphec Aran*. Meminn School; Shelly 
, \te^hn, Bourbon School; Tatrj, 

SpX* BtHf/ School; or Mg Scnwarf-r. 
franklin C«m*» Special caWarion 
Caoparnrive, bjf *»"it» «*• raepe*r%t« 
school mtpmrintffndatt'm c//ic*i. 




-eo* a^ At G» op if" 

^JUla County Corx^p^i. Urn* 

clatoL «*Wae*6i, I* &*- "^f 

V*. tf2f*Ltte Ca-apfx* c£ **" 

nau diAoUda* cud 4* *aU c*HA 

ZyUTcaU/tM -ta talk, Vm, W4»- 

. : AcU *Aa£'± erne, moj. *Mn l£ *c ***** t 
' •JieocAtd out and oo/ww. 

iinlZ% tl-XS 1 frortAiia Count* Corop 



(iamb, RcipmU- <i 



Announcing. „. 

mm m. to fiih 

roc froffl sew York found a unique story 
about tvoc groups of people who are 
helping each other, but who never aect. 
The etory ia about Inmates froa Z 
Missouri Prisons who are narrating 
textbooks onto coaaette tape end through 
cooperative efforta are providing 
these tepee through the Co-op to echoola 
all over the Halted State*. 

The filn asgpeoc la being prepared for 
the new CSS none progrso "titled, "The 
Anerlcea Farads" to be boated by Charles 
Sural c. The eerlae will be stellar 
to CBS's 60 Minutes , but not geared to- 
ward Investigative or International neve. 
The show will air at 7:00 p.m., the 
latter part of March or April. The 
production crew filmed 1*» classrooms In 
the Union area as -ell a* Interviewing 
a recent ID studuot who 1» oou exper- 
iencing success in his vocation. 



SLICE-TAPE PRESENTATION 

A slide tape presuntatloa Is being pre- 
pared with participating school districts 
which include Washes ton, Union, Pacific, 
St. Clair and Sullivan. The slides will 
include BD/LD Resource Scobs, 1st 
through 4th grades, E.M.H. classes, 
Spuech, Educable Mentally Handicapped 
classes, High School L.D. classes and 
aany other special programs . 



love, is... 
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BUTTERFLIES ARE FEES 

by 

lallys Pilliod 

The Co-op sponsors a p r og ra m for adoles- 
cents who have had difficulty having 
success in school due to behavior problems. 
This progress is oalUd Chrysalis "A Mew 

^Beginning". This none acmes from that 
stage where a butterfly is in it* cocoon 
developing into a butterfly. As one who 
has been involved with Chrysalis sine* 
it* beginning, J m happy to write of 
ttd 'progress. Ae with any new effort, 

- Chrysalis went through many graving path*. 
The Chrysalis staff and students are all 
feeling that today's Chrysalis is a goad 
place to be thanks, in part, to those 
graving pains. 

Today Chrysalis is a good place to be due 
to many factors. Jfe are located in a 
lovely store front building at 630 Buy. SO 
i -'est in Onion, Mo. This is a meh better 
Atmosphere than some of our previous loca- 
tions, me staff has become a stable and 
solid unit. Students are younger and more 
open to receive help (12-13 ie an optimum 
age). The academic program has become 
effective. Outings have Become essential 
to students' behavioral and academic 
growth. All of these factors and an 
exciting program this year hope Helped 
students meet expectations set befcre them. 

Jtudente began the year with a two-day 
overnight experience to Greensfelder 
County Fork. This experience eet expec- 
tations for the students. One expecta- 
tion was for students to become a positive 
helping tern. The second expectation 
was that Chrysalis would be a challenging 
experience, and students were expected 
to /met these challenges to reach success 9 
These expectations haven't changed* 
regardless of whether students were: 
canoeing the 11-Foint River, taking a 
Friday spelling test or participating 
'n a Pparitioe Peer Orwo f problem 
ijtlving mscumsion) meting. The high 
expectations of students his paid off. 
One student who has been in the program 
since it* beginning because ha isn't 
a quitted, graduated from Chrysalis in 
December, his a work study job irith 
lition School District and ie consi- 
dering furthering his education, ffife 
wish him continued success in posi- 
tive endeavors. ) The remainder of 
the students have a position wonting 
jroup, as indicated by Uwir willing- 
«*8e to help with County Cennea Groups, 
uoh as the Red Cross Blood Zriihi* 




The new eemeter premises to be very 
rewarding also. Students hive already 
participated in the WINK Program at 
Missouri State Penitentiary. Two students 
are having great successes as they 
experience the transition phase of their 
Chrysalis experience and orepare for . 
Chrysalis graduation. Other students 
are also functioning quite productively 
and the staff fbresseSf.morm graudatians 
before Hay 18th. To insure all students' 
academic and behavioral growth we vill 
continue to haw several adventure educa- 
tion and career education outings scheduled, 
as well as life skill and building experi- 
ence*. The Osark Trail, 
Mushroom Caw, an*l each 
Chrysalis day will be 
waiting with many 
challenges, far the 
Chrysalis Kids to meet 
with success. 



EZ-CONYICT Tells 
Students: 

M TDffi TO STOP AND THUS I" 

by 

Tens Braver 

He stole something, got caught and spent 
the next winter, spring, summer and faXl 
behind bars. Leonard "Dec" Braddock was 
telling his story to nine Students at the 
Chrysalis school, located in Union, Ko. 
The school operated by the Franklin County 
Special Education Cooperative ie designed 
to help students with behavior problems 
make their My back into the regular school 
system of Franklin County. Leonard 
told hla listeners that If they wanted 
to etay out of prison, wanted to have jobs 
and families and freedom, that they 
should start taking "positive actions". 
They should decide what actions are 
necessary to get the things they want and 
then take those actions. Leonard related 
every aspect of a person's life once they 
are confined within an Institution and how 
It is to survive in a totally destructive 
society. 

Staying out of prison means that a person 
has to "stop end think", he said. Ha told 
the students that they should first of all 
think about what to do to get back l4to 
the regular school system. They should 
start by behaving In the classroom. "Tho 
things that you do now will control what 
you do later on In life,* he said. Little 
things like breaking windows lead to 
other things, like going In the window 

(Continued page 4) 
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"TIHB TO STOP ASD IH1SKI I, (Cant.) 

fVhen you break. Thing* lead to biggar 
things. Leonard told his listeners how 
ho r eg rots the tiate lost by negative 
attitudes end It was only vhen he become 
involved in helping the handicapped by 
transcribing naterlals into braille 'and 
working with Juvenile offenders, that ho 
gained sons positive attitudes. His 
final words of wisdom were^ *I just 
hope other youngsters don't have to 
experience that to begin living.*' 

(Reprinted with permission fros 
The Mloseurian) * 



MUD 

OF ^ 

mutms Trudy 

CLASS Oberbeck 

The franklin County Co-op 
prmmmtljf has mix children 
in its cZaesfwe /or the 
j-- oaring inpaired. The children cone 
* r frcm ait parts 0/ franklin aunty with 
one child earning /ran as /*r aeatj as 

rouge %n 

age from mix to eteuen year* of age 
with hearing lemeee that wry from 
ate to rirxgbtovflg deaf. All the children 
are mainmtrmmad in art ami physical 
extucation with their hearing peers* 
ftue of thm students are aleo mainetr-ecmed 
far eamrn 0/ thm academic subjects . 

Ifcia qee*r $ for thm firmt time, an aide 
ie using stjn language in, the ntgulor 
classroGM to enable one profoundly 
deaf child to be minetremed. IJms 
parennt cf this ahaicnt are also 
learning sign language with their child 
to help him ccmprmhmnmian of oral 
language. 




In the cUtmmrvcm far the hearing impaired 
the children loam the speech, language 
and reading skills needed far main- 
streaming. The intent of thie pro gram 
' \t 0 equip each child with the language 
\ J* lie to enable she/he to r e t urn to 
their home school dietrict* 

Laet year earn the introduction of a cam 
/'"fcf into the hearing impaired c!jw* 
rpon, £wm the if>wj#*r child get* to 
work on counting and alpf*a*«t garnets on 
the computer. Tint older children aro 
learning the metis qf th*j parts 0/ tha 
computer and ha* to operate it. They, 
too, get a chance to play eimplo wvxth 
and reading gmmm during the day. 



pimrcHio 
*» 

Dr. teniae f^*|ir\ n 

F;^^ic* f the «?»rrl;f strtening and ir.t^r- 
tv.ticr* pwjiwr offered hy Four Cawitu 
McKzal Health $*vvun*? § I>w f# has tripled 
iti neaend year* It cmrmtlu 
ef&tea oittr 2 2 1? <f?.£Z<iiv?i in rt^ht o!t'*»rs- * 
■M.-^ safawZ*. 0/ stas* Stfhsol** 
."»: Fn&klin County B iwluding Lance*'. ~, 
&v Jfawn, Sullivan, Beaufort, Zitanan 
cniJ Ventral. The prcgrm iff also in 
St k ton Elementary in St. Charles County 
and Claude Broun EU-mntary in Lincoln 
County, 

TiKoeakto utilizes nanvref&seional aides 
ta ik* Ac with ehiUbsm in kittderaart'en 
thr-xtgh third grade uhc are having 
behavioral, emotional cr learning prsi- 
The aidte are selected far their 
natxaxtl varmth and ability to help 
childrsn erpress fed Or as and ideas. 



7?ie pincaahio prograr, tj 
& f fired by Four County 
tteKtal Health Service*, 



J». through the ' ^h<fJ?A , 
Fixtnklin Ccurty Co-op, v % jQz^?. 



:hich $<$rvc& ac the 
frxn's fiscat agent. Fcr 
rjrs irtfcmaticn zonrMt 
A'. Denisc fendren at 





4p Sddle. 2ESET 

eau&fiact a. kx%L of 4s%wicma. 4a 

4s cms. 4&u*£ce- and 4A *> 4&m mUAu% a 
team. *2A& peofedddamli. on 4M. cALrLo, 
tcate eu&Cte*fa a cAt£ d? & 4^te£Jt^oAeoJU 
emi da n aA ourf doato^ gnee£A aed dk$m£apr 
mesvL TAe, eteUeoite* ot lAede- &UUa*t 
luaaALond* e&xUmL tAe £tam ia at&sldz 
pa*e*ds. antf &acAea& oa Am 4a teat M/a 

Specd/lcaC&L tfm. £e&* bUeA. to aneWi- 
4ia^i <M aAUd 31 U, AepyUaet la 4ee 
4M,ean&*±4Jk,ctoM4&&4& - £Ae 
ptmadsemd, demaedd* ami *tneAd£A Ae 
aapenieaaDt. Jfate de*a. 4Ae, eAidd cape, 
*itk tAnae, '?emt**C$> - «4<4, p*oSfeM-4o&Us* r 
Su. a&tfidimd* a*** Ai* deie*- 

tU44&***d, Cibu;4eesdeecm& 4Am 4Ac* tcnaot* 
7nW ailnlc cLtotnx. 4*:§cnms>Ucm pto* **>Lh 
Severe, com&tiM an eeB&mUatu 
7«fe st4ad& plcL*w mmt & a&txUnal 

IAlx yea* Uml cJUdtiL* 4aum Aod, a mtslqm 
GCum/Uno&Q* pia{&uUaf*J!<u *JMf Aaue 

eAiddnen. vfmdA e*tAu3M*lm, 4&idl> and 
AlpA vemngp 4emd camU^m <ta pUm* a vol*- 
o&t*. i&uttcK & ''cfaoii. ami pamati* 
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SOAR WITH EAGLZS 

by 

Lee Sitter 

"It 9 9 'nard to ecar with the 
eaglja ofcn ycu are eurromded by 
a kunch of turkeye* " fhat eayinj ie am 
vitfi vhieh fate are all familiar. I am 
lucky enough to be taerking with a "bunch 
of taglee" eo being part of th**Ce~op 
team bae been a very chaZlcnginj exper- 
ience for me. 

The team ie composed of mea&erc of. varied 
exp*ri<mee p education and background, but 
each ie eo dedicated to Jib taek <£hnt uhsn 
m a ahild M I feel confident that our 
aw.lu-zion rev sale data that eon realty 
halp that child. 

Z ch of ua look* at the child fr&r our 
cm particular otjc of expertiee, milking 
the data for every tidbit of information 

Tl&p L& ehcri cur observe- 
- '.or.fl, biKinc terming* The energy that 



can get. 

m * '-QK.Q g brain *** **• *** >y * m "'^ mjm us — 

**lorje through one of our ataffinga £* 
exsitf-ng arid otirruti&trZng, 
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jTu key to our auaceec ie that each of 
hj on the team ha* a sasf for learning 
c id graving and yet £ % -2 cr/rircrnm*nt 

ca eucpoi+tioe* The entJ&eiaen that 
abounds rsgemratec iteelf constantly* 
TJietta arc juet a feu reaeona 'Jby J 
e o proud to be a pert of the Co-op teem, 

$SS$$5 BEHIND "ITS SC0E3 f*33 
hy 

Myma Riechsrs 

Hi: I'm »/rna, the girl with zte figures- 
budget figures tint is. 

At this particular tin.3 cf year, the strain 
is at times trensndous, and ttera are tins 
when you only hope that you rematfcar all 
tha regulations chat ag>Sy to various 
areas. It is the tiro o2 the year \tSxm 
•«5u are working with the present budget* 
V . vying to tesp on top of things so that 
accounts do not exceed their allotment 
and also when you are tryirg as note amend- 
rsnta to implications, giving insights 
to new budgets being plowed for the 
coming year ml what have you. But than 
every school bookhaagar goes through thie. 
The real «nd that matters to ns is that 
in sjrso snail wi»y, many dries that I 
never see, X nay ha helpini sosa child to 
help thsntsalvoj tlsough n*cgsars liXe ours 
cu%} through pft^ravaE tliat you hive in your 
schools. In tha trd, this is *hat it is 
ail about, haloing yarn-, risers to be able 
) help th-ms-jlvcs and .is a revolt they 
will ha*., nappler and wore iulfilled 
lives. 




rim.*'* Shelton 

Bid uou, faptlaAi* 4mU*ot 

U*m - 6mTUu^lo. ******* Bid*** 
cjuea. foot it moa&tet <4» o» pacrf to. 
<i A M * teg* 4*fon*a£fAn ^ova. 
e*»neoa* side, mauty alxsadf. tnontMaJ 

fife, aee «*w vbJvtt^ tint*} * tcAaaS- 
ST/7 *m*uk ate. t&a aUnsmd U*t 



4a. m/Se, pUeaSi* mnz&ie. to, ut&Mia*** 
tJk.1'4, gcL* on at S.y* <W eooa^entfy 

4fe pisACam, t.'* 7 r**-l Vat**/*. *«& - 
cAzmajU AUta - at tatX/Lltm® Atom 
, o»h-a. edeat. /Aw fe»» * i— 



And U'J. ret pat -Us. vU&mU «A> #*erf 
iAiA a-w taia, of fomnte- 

out tAsaa. «& an*at'xsut at tfm. 
o^iMdA.nof*u Wom ^t**?*£V* 

cfrM eoa&rUsJtf. md oaSmttavtify. 

,U *xxt of at Aw 
^t/&io^*r^tol?o±*mJlaf 

4M. eJiUL *Ubt'± «*3o» ««S» ^«**« a ^ 
aqk eon pfe* -6iw "a« Odns* of 

oo££" 2s/ «*^»» o» 

focUat 2*xuttltp QfacrA, A oi p UnM 
mJUcA alimn. anoawa. fen. taw-4*omm. 

pnettidmi. 

iktlmat. rm -*fa« yC ' 4ee iaako*^ Me. 
tstee, As** -6^ <^ <Urct*€- ****** 
loS, a% Man. tf% "caAvi » 4m «^ «>tom 
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Thm Clinic Secretary work* clammly with 
Ww root of thm ~tinic staff dur^nj ttio. 
entire evaluative •i«cw* l from the timm 
< w* rmcsivm thm refrrml until the film 
im closed, referral U initially 

jcrranarf by th* Mcreterg to ms that it 
is cemplmts and *h« confirm oith the 
etoff ovmr shot mowp to be ta^eccpfable 
in rorae coom. In our dbalinj vitfc 

wm hemp in th« back 4?/ our minds 
caapJiane* witti the las ahila «rrivit£ 
to ffiva thm optimum* evaluation. Wm try 



date parents and school p*r- 
schedulins < 



appaintnento, in thm interests of best 
serving the child, rdteol and family. 

Th eme goa ls necessitate mounts o c 
Q' r mm$m:: Qftmn times appointment 
letters are mail ad out in quadrupli- 
cate- Information about consultant 
appointments made, wdesmd, rescheduled, 
as melt am arrival of doctor's reports 
all needs to he camnuniaated to thm 
dime mtaff, bookkeeper, end school 
pzrsannxl. Information regarding 
statu* a/ each cams hen +a be readily 
available to pass on to cmpne involved 
in the evaluation. 

The rlinic secretary also coordinates 
ths different parts af the child' a eval- 
uation and incorporates them into the 
f inal report* She trigs to determine 
if all of the evaluative information is 
included in the report and that needed 
follam-vp ens dam. This is another 
area where close communication between 
all parties connected with the child to 
crucial . 

Fortunately t we have a Marker, Jerri 
Griffith, who volunteers her timm to 
r ' Help score testm, which can be timm 
consuming, and general ty attend to de- 
tails during each Ust day. She also 
p re par es folders for each new child and 
organizes the pa perwo rk involved in this 
process, which is also t Use-consuming, 
The work she does freec up the mrxminers 
to do their all- important evaluation 
and allows the secretary to Imi timm 
and space to handle the aZl-uj^jprtont 
details involved in each case. 



Communication and sharing of information 
are es*mntial to the successful opera- 
tion of *he fKagnasHc Clinic. It 
gives us all a feeling of pride and 
satisfaction when a child who, in many 
easss desperately mode help, le appro— 
priately diagnosed and ea 9 ve Hone our 
part mo the child is appropriately 
placed. It makes ths mounds a/ jasper- 
work meem worth while. Our teem approach, 
mith all its incormietenctom, ssemkng 
ineffUisncism, and bothersome details, 
has enabled us to merve to the best of 
our ability (which wm think is pretty 
good) ths child, the school, and the 
community. It's a good feelingl 
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FIRST EXPRESSION 
by 

Carole lord 

fsWa is my first year at 
the Franklin County Special 
Education Cooperative and 
I cm pleased to be a member of its 
evaluation staff, the residents of 
Franklin County School Districts "and 
other participating school distviots can 
be proud of the serviced provided for 
their children. The evaluation process 
is ae comprehensive and thorough as I 
have seen in my many years in the field 
of special education. I have been 
impressed by the deep concern for cash 
individual ahild ana his/her family 
that is part of the evaluation presses. 
All mmsber* of the staff are dedicated 
to solving the complex pestle that is 
presented by each child who is having 
sokoql related problems. The goal is 
not only to identify uhat those pro* 
blema ore, but also to help the school* 
and families find ways to make learning 
easier, more successful process /or the 
child. 
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by 

Linda Sail 

Ku&t of my eeeretartal rajpor.m&ititie& 
consist of working irith tho iHn/ctcr of 
Spacrial Education. Eattowr, an Fridays 
I uork in the Co-op* 

* I assist the Clinic Secretary in typing 
report*, closing out files, mailing 
letter* and filing. In ott&r words B 
little tsieeelUmeoun Jobs to help finish 
up the veek. 

We all have "high* and *lcu" point* in 
our lives. Many of the people m see 
kiVs! never experienced a welly good 
day. Sam* of the children m eee have 
never experienced the svxpl? routine 
t hinge meet of us take fo" granted; 
like tucking our children in bed vitk 
a hug and kiss, having plenty of food 
cn the table and the proper clothing. 

Car If us oon give just or.e parent hope 
•md a single child grtidance, than our 
uwjtims "soo like* uork schedule 
worthwhile. 



CD-CP STAFF 

Becky Schromder J>i rector 

Eddi* therr* . • Pmtch-Exxmirtmr 

Lee Rift or. ......... .Petfh-Examiner 

Carol a Ifard P*ych-E*aminmr 

Claudia Shelton. . • . . Adm. Secr et ary 
Janet Kama* •••••• .Clinic Secretory 

Linda halt .. XUnic Secretary 

Mym* Riechere JSochkmeper 

Angle ftji ml i ug . • • • .Media Coordinator 
Terri Griffith Volunteer 

attysAus sarr 

Vallys niliod . Teacher 

Judy Petere Teacher 

Larry Jeude . . .Aide 

Q&raid Walker ~lide 

Trudy Oberbeckm •••...«••... .Teacher 
Pat Tauter. ♦ . . *Aidm 

piNxaao 

Xtotise fandren* mPrtsgvrxt Coordinator 
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w Books On Tape 

World Ileiehbors-MacNillan ?ub. Co., c. 1983 
Journeys ^Fiadiogs)-:iar£ourt, 3race. Jovanovich, c. 1982 
Scienca-Scort, Foresman 6 Co., (6tb Grade) , c. 1984 
American Hi* tory- Folic tt f c, 1983 
Life Sci«nce-Scoct, Forecma & Co., c 1983 
People and Colturo-The Ecotuasy Co. > c. 1982 
The Earth end Its *aopie-?iacHillan Co.l c. 1982 
Tern Guide (5th Ed.)-Webstsr Div. IfcCrV Hill, c. 198? 

Fsople On Earth, A World Geography (7th Grode)-Scott, Foreapaa S Co., c. 1983 
Gateways to Scieneo-HcGrav R1U Book Co., c. 1983 

Faopla and nations, A World History-Barcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, c. 1983 
American Brass, Th* 2nd Ed. -Scott, Foresaaa & Co., c. 1983 
Many Asericaas-Onc Bation-The Eccnefcy Co., c. 1982 
People and the Lamd-Bconowy Social Studies, c. 1982 
Latin America 4 Canada-Foliett, c. 1983 

Theme are just a aawple of the oany textbooks offered on our tepea. 
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fOIA NEW UPDATE 



$ 'Taping Services 



'Taping MrvlCM ara available nationvtdc. 
A book of around 400 pages oay average 
25 tapaa. Coat par tapa ia $2.50 until 
July I, at which tl&a, due to rUiag 
coata. the coat will ba $3.15 par tapa. 

Send 1 copy of your taxt to be recorded. 
Installment* will bo ©ant while book 
ia in procaaa. 




ggg #S#CZT, W. 

"fit* years erf a part-ti*m LJ&. program 
Just did not aaoa to 6a tfio onawr /or 
our school ami our LJ>. children. Jfetp 
am **ot ouailabta ahora thaw naadad it 
wat, to aunriu* in Ma boalc ooadanic 
aubjocta. With tha c o ncorw of our Jr. 
High principal, tha children at cur ochool 
f 5 fKM ha&p ahara and sjhen tfcajj naad 
ar it. Ma pushes* for a fidt-tism LJO. 
p tqauai at tha Jr. High lauat /or tha 
01-2*2 aafcoot year." 

"Shan 2 oca hired /or tha job oa a teachar 
in a raaowrea «ooa f Z fcnaa? rmsmdiation 
ma too lota! X rood off about tha di/- 
fmrant hinds <\f patytow a at Jr. High 
Imuml, not finding dut I /alt aao 
raally a fpw»pci ato» A atudant'a paranta 
oaua oa a paanhlat to raod catted 
'Octwloprantol Bg-Pamm' from tha 
franklin County Co-op. As I road* I 
hrmm thim ana tha type of program I 
Kttfttad for our achool • 

**Wa began our prqyitm in tho Fall c\f 
mi 9 opening tha reaourco roaa to child- 
rai atnodg idonti/iad. M» « haum 19 
mtudmutm using tha mm. Ifc* atidanta 
to thmir rmguUar dammroom for Zacturoa, 
/Una, /iloatripa, or any othor inatruc- 
tionat actiuitica. For rnading or mrittmn 
ass ujtmm i t s, thm students coma to tha r*- 
^ 'vourcm room. Thm students tab* taata or 
* jmna in my cIomtocv*, oa thajj do oaaijjn- 
ngnta, bocauaa <\f tha naari to rcuimm than 
according to their individual naada. 

WflES arm listened to frequently for 
bmttor ccsmprvhsnsian ard calculator* to 
553 than in snath. 



Tha pity j am haa mom barn continued in 
high achoot* CVrtr atudanfo arc pasaing 
and Imarninxj therefore 1 think it haa bean 
a aoat m t ccsms ful approach. Oux major 
reason for our auccaoa haa baun thm 




acceptance of this pr o gram by our 
school staff. Hats off to parents, 
teachers, administrative personnel 
and full-time classroom aid that 
supports our kida* 

lS> Teacher 



TSB GPEH DOOR— 



Marsha jtawy m 
»Y<bm't tSow 
what I would ^ 
fejya <&7*a without the 'Open Door 9 
to com to. It has bom a hetp to me 
in many ways. If I got behind I am 
come dam and listen to tapeo and this 
h*lp* m to understand the material 
tetter* Vhsn I have any kind of a 
problem tfutro io at'Jrja someone to 
Helen to m and help m work it out. 99 

Cindy SZadk 

help I have received at tha 'Open 
Ik haa +~ught me !ux* to beetxw a 
more independent student. Tha use of 
tfct TAPES have improved my reading 
akitle aa well oe help m to i^pxwa 
my etudy ekiils, 99 

tksle Jona* 

"The 'Open Door 9 hae helped me a let. 
The topee helped m letter understand 
the material I was expeated to read. 
The tutorial support enables m to 
be able to understand and oomptete my 
work. Having mj teste read to me gtvee 
me thm opportunity to really ehao how 
mtak I low. Bering able to attend a 
Melding alasm in the vocational school 
the loot two years, hoe prepared me for 
the real Worli. 99 

"I feel that tha 'Open Door 9 hoe r&ally 
helped me. Before I aam to Washington 
Sigh and had the use of the tcpes, it 
took m between four and eix hours a 
night to oomplete my homework. tkrJ 
with the help of the tapes and the use 
of tutorial euppcrt whsn "heeded, my 
study time haa been out to about an 
hour. This has allowed me to play volley- 
ball and to enjoy eszra activities and 
still jpemain on the Honor Boll. I would 
have my notes and study eheete put on 
TAPE and thie h lped me study for my 
teote. The uae of the topee have 
improved reading skills and comprehen- 
sion and I now have confidence in myself. 99 

(The "Open Door' 9 is sponsored by the 
Washington School Di atria t, Washington, 
Missouri) 
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Xmaiea im SE* Eueouri Stat* p«n±- 
tea clary and tha Miaacuri Eaatern Cor- 
rectional Center an droatlog chair tlat 
and teleata to eorva the leaning dis- 
abled ettident. The ins* tee are vall- 
Krmid tad educated aad provide quality 
recordings, 

sunt Beam demued id 

17i* Mieaowri Eaetam Gerraettmat Canter 
in Pacific frame tha recipient 0/ a 
mmfaratftf booth to fee ueed /nr tape 
produeiq^ oa the raault 0/ a gift from 
tha Swllium School, Sttllium, Ma. 
Tha booth eritl be wad by tha «aid«nt» 
of MECC oa they prod*** tmxtbeekm on 
;^-r he weed bg echoof a acn>»e the 
£ teitra. Supt. 0/ Suttium School 0, 
3wmm Tie*, etatod that Pto fitefga IwS 
tha booth for mom* turn and eeueral 
year* ago didn't haum any umm for it 
so thay donated it to the ecfcool. It 
U designmd to taat hmsring in Indivi- 
duals, but with a fsm minor dhan&sa, 
eon bo operable for umm in narrating. 
NECC mtated thmy wmre plmamed to re- 
ceive tha booth and somIcI unfinitmly 
put it to good umm within tha Handi- 
capped Cantor* 



TIMS 7V HELP 

Vy 

Danetto Fsrtig Thompson 

(Prison Inmate Spend* Sim Days Taping 
806km for Children! 

Robert Hltanauva startsd reading 2*?- 
cause of air aoruH turning. But ho keeps 
reading bmomee cf people he's never mat. 
ft inmte at the Missouri Eastern Cor- 
• national Center in Paoifiu, helped to 
organism a program at HECC designed to 
assist students with rsoding handicaps. 
Us spends his days at t&CG reading baoke- 
textbaokSf tedhdaat manuals, novate, , 
sven fairy tales, onto cassette tape, 
giving students uith reading handicaps 
an opportunity to "hear" a textbook or 
snjey a novel. 

"I can't say I started for a?ixri table 
reasons,* Villancwa said *£ stxrted 
at the Missouri State Prison in Jeffer- 
son City, because th* reading b*?oths 

the only 4u» condition Jd uork ^ 
u nations in tha institution, An*l it wcut 
fin (Tany way to ths ti*w* " 



*I 9 n not going to say it's gt*ing to 
help parole alianoes eitiu 9 \ % beoause 
it leaks like Just the opposite mom~ 
time*. But after I started q* tving 
fcedbaok from people on the auirtde 
who used the tapes M it uas a gotd 
feeling. A word of thanks monk a lot," 

% began by providing taped books to 
11 school districts ir Franklin Goim^i 
book in 1977, alt **ooj\**4 S|f imrstee 
at tha Jefferson City Inmlisuif?** 
Sou the Ftssnklin County r<eep*rattvs 
is a major supplier tf tjpem tiwougho** 
the United Statmo, Villaneuoa 9 * desk 
varies in content flrom ehsntstry to 
auto mcahanias books % Be nmoe his 
fcrjorite out J sots f^r narration as 
literature or nietmrj* Although thm 
hoz<rs are long and the pay flrom ths 
prison little* VilUvun&a feele he is 
helping others to Jielp themselves and 
thus suac&ed in life* 

(Reprinted vizh perrr^eicn from ths 
Tzi-Cjwity JcurnalJ 

A Hcpr»y 

Sa&Letui Qo&utAlLxx**/* Content 

"Jkl Am fo*4? Mope* €pu anm dotna 

ti± p^ ^l c^l 4AU. tUbuw $ *Gtf& 

did ca 7fe q>*UC*t2A+ S mitt}** 
app*zrJM>± UaC aa^m monJk put » {ofu 
mu S a£^ffpmUaUaUUs,4o^ 

yo& /turn* 




3 ***** W a. total etAm* tops*** em 
c£msaedL eucA c*l tm&ttA, tm pt uk 2 and 

aad J&L&y, aadJbd Amnirn* 



7 Ac t*pc& Auml 



jfaro Rait >U*c*> 



7Am. loom hum, At/ptd 



,majmAxs*u 



mm 4a an, ifmxtjA AqA ScAf* 

life, ci/ea 4/4*-W>t}- 1,%e#mw*efpeA 
4m. hu*. h*4et*U. a**? 4Aersof 3 lac* ami 
think a£«U 9 «Bu£d UU 4a 



ffonk ffou one*:* o xMn* 



. HjiICE TO ZN7£K£51E2> WIVLEUALS 
C CTQS WWj WE CB&S Of 



f^he Union R-Xl, Anaconda, Bourbon 
Hermann K-l, Lonedal I , IImmc \hlU« 

conad* Co. «-«, Kehmrf,^, St. Clair, 
5pri I? «Hf/t Streif^-Ji^pon, Suttium C-2, 
and Washington School tHetrict* arm pre- 
sently conducting a cmn* of handicapped 
and eewralg handicapped children. 



The Ceneue include* all handicapped 
children under the age of 21 mhosc parents 
or guardian* live in on* of the aboue- 
mentioned school dietrict*. the CSnSJUS 
•hall include th* name of the child, the 
parent or gxtrdian'e nam* and addresa, 
«w birthdate and the age of the child, 
handicapping condition or con- 
ditto** or, if each information im not 
available, the etatmment of parent* or 
other qualified ob**ru*r* of the child 
•hall be accepted for the ceneu* report 
pending competent medical, penological 
or other recognized evaluation. 

A handicapped child to definad a* one mho 
ha* a physical, mental or emotional pro- 
0„ *am to much a degree that it mould 
a*ent his muccee d ing in a regular classroom 
setting. If thm child is s**speeted of 
hautng such a condition, the mchool dis- 
trict will assist in confirming the parent 9' 
suspicion* and help in placing th* student 
In ™* proper educational pro g r a m* 



Parents are guaranteed th*? right to 
inspect eny information that is collected, 
ond access to much information m>i thvut 
the consent of the parent or guardian 
by an unauthorised individual* im prohibits. 

districts maintain thm responsibility 
for the confidential maintenance of this 
information and for the destruction of 
this information following the termination 
of service* for that child. 

Anyone who ham knowledge of a handicapped 
or susoected handicapped child or mould 
like more infarsatiow, about the census 
mheuld 'contact Becky Schroeder in Union* 
Patrick Metoy in Anaconda, Shelly Xktughn 
in Bourbon. Joyce Churchill in lfaimn f 
Vernvn Wagoner in Lonedell, tkmna fratax- 
in \*sr*msc Vmlteu, Alison Brooke in Nam 
******* Alby Rohlfing in Hem Haven /Ml, 
Cathy lahnoger in fosconade Co* 
Joan Maxwell in St* Clair, Terry Common 
in Spring Bluff rXenela Mvly in Strain- 
Japan, James Ties in Sullivan, Nark 
Weasels in Shtfutgrtnm, or Robert Sifford 
%n Sichmoode. These people mam be reached 
at . their respective- Boards of Education 
offices. 

The school districts are particularly 
interested in handicapped pre-schoolers* 
The districts feel that they arm aware of 
most if not all handicapped children now 
in school, but not of children younger 
than S years of age* 



£Si £^> £2} £^ ^ ^ L 



Media Catalog - $2,50 



(Lists 1,000 elonentary, secondary and 
career education books an C-60 tape. ) 

CDST$$$$ 

fITSO per tape until July 1, at which 
tine, due to rising costs, price per 
tape will be $3.15 



BOOKS ON TAPE 



Ir you order ffrtct our Catalog or seni a 
book to be taped, please send it to tha 
following person; 

^ojMUt Gounty Special fiflrnlVn* G*-op 
Box, 440 

Sfcta* Jtc*. (3f4-5l3-t936) 



£d£i £L -\ £2l ^ C£l ££± ££l a 




FRANK UN COUNTY 
SPECIAL. EDUCATION 

i COOPERATIVE 
S*skf St,tVQ0Owr, Oifclor 



3ax 440 Union, Mo. SZQb4 
(S14-S83-H9SS} 



U ft R08IAOE 
* PAID 

rvmm mb. • 



auioiun, Siaia:. E rl. Dept. 
Uull Statu Univuejit'/ 
Huncc, IN 47306 
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Tuesday, March 19, 1:30-4:30 
Parents 

Joanne Butts 



PMtiHJliAh ABSTHA<:'I 

lii |mrt on I tic? TAPP If uji'd 
(Tech ftnM 1 A / tsliMic'i: to hu rni Progr ams ) 

A description of how one i.*xibtiiui and operating parent train- 
ing center assisted twu newly forming parent organizations 
(one funded and one- unfunded) to provide training to parents 
in rural areas. 

Even though Parent Training and Information Centers are 
typical ly located in higher population areas , through ef ftjc 
tive technical assistance and idaptatiun to specific geogra- 
phical needs, parent training program ; can and have been 
developed for rural areas. The new TAW Project has provided 
a systematic approach, lor encouraging and assisting newly 
funded Parent Training and Information Centers and groups of 
parents who are trying to start parent training and informa- 
tion programs. 

One regional center for the TAPP Project has been in existence 
since 1979 and is owned and operated hy parents of children 
with special needs covering all disabilities. This regional 
center will coordinate the; workshop in cooperation with two 
newly developed parent programs - one recently funded and 
one which is a group of parents that is trying to start a 

i 

Parent Training and Inionnat ion Center * Both of the newly 
developed programs serve largely rural area All three 
programs make special efforts to servo minority and under- 
served families. 

The workshop will use .several format;.; 

An introduct ion ot the basic technical assistance 
mouel used . 

A panel discus*; ion with representciti ves from ail 
three parent programs describing the approach 
used in developing and implementing parent training 
and i nf ormat. i on . 

A cracker barrel discussion with all participants to 

126 



develop new titratecjies and approaches tor s»t?rvjri<j 
rural parents . Wo v iew thi^ a?» a t.wo way exrhancjt* 
of itif ormal ion and i xpect par* i i* i punt suggestions 
will be useful in future technical assistance acti- 
vities of the TAPP Project. 

Effective training and technical assistance approaches which 
will be discussed through the panel and group suggestions 
are: (Copies the presenters '/participants* ideas and 
suggestions will oe made available to anyone who requests 
them. ) 

Parent Training Approach 

Parents teaching other parents. 

Training of parents and other protessionals together 
to increase partnerships. 

Training parents using the buddy system for one-to- 
one support in rural areas. 

Including vocational education and transition planning 
in parent training focus with application to rural 
areas . 

Creative ways to use resources in rural areas. 
Least restrictive environment obstacles and solutions 
in rural areas 

t echnical Assistance Approach 

Understanding the needs of the project or organization 

(types of parents, development of training materials, 

application to rural areas). 
Prioritizing needs (which are immediate, etc.). 
Identifying local and other resources to help with 

technical assistance in developing parent training 

and information program. 
Delivery of technical assistant «■ through these 

mechanisms: 

a. Materials and information 

b. Telephone consultation 

c. Site visit 

d. Demonstration of train mq 

e. Specialized consultants 

f. Evaluation of effectiveness and satisfaction 

g. Measure resul ts . 127 * 



A FORUM ON PREVENTING ADOLESCENT SUICIDE 



Phebe Schwartz, Facilitator 

Chris Hurlburt, Outreach Coord. 
Early Bird 

Tuesday, 3/19 - 1:30-4:30 PM 



This will be a working session qn preventing adolescent suicide. 

Chris Hurlburt of the Whatcom County Crisis Services will discuss current 
statistics on adolescent suicide, some of the visible cues in an adolescent 
considering suicide, and models of prevention/ intervention. The prevention 
program developed by the Crisis Center will also be presented. 

The focus will then turn to developing a working network of research and 
resources 1n this field. An ACRES Task Force will be set up, to work 1n 
conjunction with the National Committee on Youth Suicide Prevention, 
located in New York. 

A collection of materials on adolescent suicide will be on display, and 
addresses will be provided for acquisition of these materials. 
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Tuesday, March 19, 1 : 30-4 : 30*pm 
Language/ Hearing 

Madeline R. Affolter 

How To Be A Successful Rural Itinerant Teacher 

This presentation will begin with a brief overview of 
hearing losses - the types, rates of occurence, and educational 
consequences. The remainder of the discussion will center 
around the role of an itinerant teacher in the public schools. 
An itinerant teacher is assigned a caseload of varied students, 
spread out amoung numerous and varied schools. This teaching 
model is perhaps the least satisfactory in terms of meeting the 
academic needs of disabled students. However, it is the model 
used by most rural districts to servi- the mens of. their 
handicapped students. 

The problems and constraints of the rural itinerant 
model will be discussed and suggestions will be offered on 
ways to deal with these shortcomings. Cf more important 
concern to the success of an itinerant is how effectively 
he/she deals with the people directly Involved with the 
hearing imp. 'red child. The numbers of people - te »ehers, 
administrators, support personnel, ] ai '-nts - an itinerant 
meets everyday can be overwhelm in/?. An itinerant n.ay work 
directly with a child for only three h-urs out of the thirty 
hours that child spends in school. , he quality arm* amount 
of special help the child receives is c rpendent upon the 
other school personnel and parents. '» t.e itinerant's success 
as an advocate of the hearing impairi.: child will be directly 
related to how effectively he/she dr .U *ith these p»ople. 
Some concrete subreptions will be oiferud in an attempt to 
clarify and strengthen the role of an itinerant teacher in the 
education of a rural special education student. 

| oq ' KarteHne ft. affolter 



Tuesday, March 19, 1:30-4:30 pra 
Daniel P. Far re 11 



FemAJe ft* School 



Dame* P. Fafrell, Principal 
Ronald M Cowan, Asst. Principal 
James C. La Rose. Asst. Prmcipai 



Femtfato School District *602 



March 6. 1985 



Telephone (206) 384 921 1 
P.O. Bon 428 
FerndaJe, Washington 9824B 



Ms. Foebe Schwartz 
A ♦ C • R • I * • S • 

Western Washinyton University 
Bellingham, WA 98225 

Dear Ms. Schwartz s 

Below you will find the abstract for I ho speech that I 
intend to give on March 19, 1905 , at the American Council on 
Rural Special Education. 



TOPIC - 



Specialized High School applications; strategies 
for securing computers 



Information will be provided on the sources of funding that 
one can examine when attempting to secure computers for high 
schools. Additionally* application of computers in many high 
school departments, vocational, special education, journalism* 
math, etc., will be claboratea on during this presentation. 
Finally, some information will be provided on how to organize a 
computer task force at tlu building level to systematically 
introduce computers to classified and certified personnel. 



Sincerelv k/, 
i'ni^lP. Farrell 




Dan 
Princ ipal 



DPF:kk 
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Tuesday, March 19, 3:30-4:30 pm 
Bruce Walker 



TO: Fifth Annual National Rural 

Special Education Conference 

FROM : Bruce Walker 



PROPOSAL ABSTRACT 

\ . ■ 

The special education teacher faces unique problems when 
teaching in a rural area. Small student populations mean that an 
individual teacher must teach a wider variety of students. This 
makes individual izinq lessons for each student all the more neces- 
sary. This demonstration will present software rtesiqned to assist 
th rural special education teacher meet the diverse needs of 
students working at low developmental levels. The software 
assists the teacher to individualize lessons. 

The software presented is of three typos: 

1) Instructional software which teaches basic math skills 
and adjusts its presentation to the needs of the individ- 
ual student. 

2) A math sheet generat ion program which allows the feacher 
to tailor worksheets to the specific needs of each 
student . 

3) A word processing program which aids tht? teacher in 
writing I.F.P.'s quickly and clearly. 



acresah 
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- Wednesday, March 20, 10 : 45 -Noon 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER 



Department of Physical Education 

and Recreation 




ABSTRACT 

Using Recreation to Create Work and Education Experiences for 
Public School and University Students . 

Wednesday, March 20 10:45 a.m. 

Presentors : Barbara Kraus, Patrick Long, & Lynn Murphy . 

Center for Rural Recreation Research & Deve lopment 
University of Colorado 

» * 

Since 1981 the Colorado Office of Rural Job Training (QRJT) , 
through the Job Training Partnership Act ( JTI'A) , formally CKTA , 
has played a major role in supporting recreation development in 
rural Colorado communities. The ORJT provides financial and 
staff support for the training and work-site supervision of youth 
who meet the eligibility of the JTPA summer job program. 

* 

Each participating youth receives pre- and in-service 
training in recreation programming and leadership and assumes 
major responsibility, under supervision of a university 
recreation major, for community summer recreation offerings. Two 
youth are assigned to each recreation work-site for 400 hours of 
employment. 



Each eligible youth participating in this experience is 
assisted in developing skills in four competency areas through 
training, work experience, and supervisors feedback. These 
competency areas include: Pre-employment skills; Work Maturity 
skills; Basic/ Academic skills; and Job Specific skills. 

The benefits of this youth recreation leader summer work 
experience include 1) personal growth ano maturity through the 
opportunity to assume significant responsibility for a visible 
community program; 2) the development and reinforcement of 
positive work traits applicable to any work environment; 3) the 
acquisition of specific skills in planning and implementing 
recreation activities; and 4) a sense of job and career that aids 
in giving direction to future vocational and educational 
planning. 

to 

This summer job program is conducted through the Colorado 
Rural Recreation Directors' Project (CRRDP). The CRRDP is a 
partnership of federal, state, local, and private sponsorship 
designed to assist rural communities in establishing and 
maintaining recreation services. Since 1981, 40 Colorado rural 
communities have participated in this Project. 



Campus Box 354 • Boulder, Colorado 80309 U.S.A. • (303) 492-7333 
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/ JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 

^ SUMMER YOUTH ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 

MUST BE: UNITED STATES CITIZEN, UNITED STATES NATIONAL, or 
REGISTERED ALIEN, AND A RESIDENT OF THE SERVICE 
DELIVERY AREA. 

IN ADDITION, A YOUTH MUST BE: 

1) . BETWEEN 16 and 21 YEARS OLD INCLUSIVE 

2) . ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED: 

RECEIVES OR IS A MEMBER OP A FAMILY WHICH RECEIVES CASH 

* 

WELFARE PAYMENTS UNDER A FEDERAL, STATE, OR LOCAL WELFARE 
PROGRAM ; 

OR HAS, OR IS A MEMBER OF A FAMILY WHICH HAS RECEIVED A TOTAL 

FAMILY INCOME FOR THE SIX-MONTH PERIOD PRIOR TO APPLICATION 
FOR THE PROGRAM WHICH IN RELATION TO FAMILY SIZE WAS NOT IN 
EXCESS OF THE FOLLOWING AMOUNTS; 

FAMILY SIZE MAXIMUM INCOME 

1 $2,4l0~ 

2 $3,390 

3 $4,650 

4 $5,745 

5 $6,775 

6 $7,925 
EACH ADDITIONAL 

INDIVIDUAL ADD $1,150 

i 

OR IS RECEIVING FOOD STAMPS ; 

OR IS A FOSTER CHILD ON BEHALF OF WHOM STATE OR LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS ARE MADE; 
OR —IS A HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUAL. 
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# UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER 



• Department of Physical Education 

and Recreation 



Using Recreation to Create Work and Education Experiences for 
Public School and University Students ■ 

Wednesday, March 20s 10x45 a.nu 

Presentors: Barbara Kraus, Associate Director 

Patrick Long, Director 

Center for Rural Recreation Research & Development 
Lynn Murphy* Associate Director 

Center for Community Development & Design 

University of Colorado 



PRESENTATION FORMAT 

/ 

Session overview and description of public school and university 
youth served through the Colorado Rural Recreation Directors' 
v ' Project: Pat Long. 

Overview of the Rural Recreation Project — Purpose, goals, 
services, and partnerships! Barb Kraus. 

ndividual and Community Development — the basis of what we are 
ibout: Lynn Murphy. 

Youth Recreation Leader Training: Barb Kraus. 

■ 

In- 
competencies and Job Expectat-ions: Pat Long. 

Successes and Failures — how ve plan to do it better next year: 
Barb, Pat, and Lynn. 

Questions and some answers! 

Thank you for your attendance. 



Campus Box S54 • Boulder, Colorado 80309 U.S.A. • (SOS) 492 7533 



COLORADO RURAL RECREATION DIRECTORS PROJECT 

YOOTH RECREATION LEADER COMPETENCIES 

Each JTPA eligible youth participating in the CRRDP is 
expected to develop his or her skills in four competency areas. 
Training and experience are provided for the youth in each of the 
four competency areas with regular opportunity for feedback. The 
four areas and select examples of each follows: 

Pre- Employment Skills 

Opportunity is provided to view a video entitled "The Job 

Gdme" specifically prepared for youth entering the job 
market. 

A recreation leader job application specific %o job 

expectations is completed by eacfo youth. 

Applicant is required to personally interview for the 

recreation leader position. 

During training, expedience is gained in developing a 

resume and a qualifying letter. 

Work Maturity Skills 

- — Weekly work evaluation interview is conducted between the 
youth recreation leader and the recreation director 
(work-site supervisor) . 

Evaluation documentation is prepared by the supervisor 

for the youth recreation leaders file following the 
evaluation interview. 

Personal statements by the youth recreation leader 

concerning growth and change resulting from the summer 
work experience are compiled at the end of the summer. 

Basic/Academic Skills 

Certification is received in Basic First Aid. 

—-Organizational skills are developed in program planning 
and program implementation. 

Writing .skills are developed by preparing news releases 

and public information documents. 

Personal leadership skills are developed through actually 

leading activities and programs. 
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Job Specific Ski 1 lsy {determined by age, maturity, and community) 
Each youtn raav be provided the opportunity to; 

—Assess participant, needs in recreation. * 

Develop goals and objectives for recreation programs. 

- — Design recreation prograrasx 

Conduct recreation programs. 

—Conduct program evaluation. 

—-Respond to patron or participant complaints. 

Prepare budget for recreation programs. 

Develop schedule for recreation activities. 

i 

Participate in staff meetings. 

Organize special events. 

m 

Use marketing techniques to "sell" programs. 

— -Determine actual fees and charges. % 

Maintain records of expenses. 

Interpret agency purpose to public at large. 

Inspect recreation areas for safety. 

BENEFITS TO THE YODTH RECREATION LEADERS 

The major benefits of the youth recreation leader experience 
include 1) . personal growth and maturity through the opportunity 
to assume significant responsibility for a visible community 
program; M . the development and reinforcement' of positive work 
traits applicable to any work environment; 3),' the acquisition 
of specific skills in the,:pla t ing - and implementation of 
recreation programs and activities-? and 4); -a sense of job and 
career that' aid in giving direction to futures vocational and 
education planning. 

In assessing the impact of the Rural Recreation Project 
experience on the youth recroation leaders;, it was determined by 
the recreation directors (work-site supervisors) that: 1). this 
was a tremendous opportunity for young people in a community 
because of the varied set of responsibilities available to them; 
2). the vast majority of youth respond to the challenges 
presented? 3 J . the content and forma t ; of the JTPA youth 
recreation leader training is appropriate and correct; and 4) . 
the responsibilities, the experiences, and the outcomes for the 
JTPA youth involved in the Rural Recreation Project seem 
unusually well-suited to the aims and objectives of the JTPA 
youth program. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL MOD? I 
RURAL COMMUNITY 
RECREATION SYSTEM 
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CENTER FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND DESIGN 



The Center for Community Development and Design is the public service 
outreach component of the University of Colorado at Denver: more 
specifically, the College of Design and Planning, '•'he College has the 
only graduate academic programs in the State in Architecture, Urban Design, 
Landscape Architecture, Planning/Community Development, and Interior 
design. Utilizing these unique resources, the Center for Community 
Development and Design coordinates the faculty, staff, and students of 
the College in providing community development, planning, design educa- 
tion, research, and technical assistance to neighborhoods and communi- 
ties throughout Colorado that cannot afford or do not have access to 
these services. 

The Center has three program areas to accomplish this goal: to provide 
educationally oriented public service by being responsive to community 
v requests for assistance; to improve students* educational experiences 
by the application of theoretical concepts and methodological skills 
learned in the classroom through professionally supervised field work; 
and to advance the state of knowledge of communities, and the design- 
and planning fields through research on the requested projects. 

The service, education, and research programs are integrated and 
delivered through a system of five community and neighborhood develop- 
ment centers: in Denver, the North Denver Workshop, the Westside 
Neighborhood Design Center, and the Northeast Denver Neighborhood 
Development Center; in Colorado Springs, at the University of Colorado 
at Colorado Springs, the Center for Community development and Design; 
and in Grand Junction, the Small Town Assistance Center. The Center 
also has cooperative agreements to provide needed assistance through 
the community edupation and assistance offices in each of the five 
Western Colorado institutions of higher education^ 

\ 

The Center's mandate has been expanded recently to involve additional 
colleges, where appropriate, across the four campuses of the University 
to meet emerging Colorado community needs. 

The Center enjoys an excellent reputation for responsive service to 
Colorado communities. Annually, the Center assists as many as 75 
different communities and urban neighborhoods on 200 discrete projects 
involving over 200 students and three dozen faculty and staff. 
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Director: Tow gdniston 



~ Sec re Ur 5? 
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Stiff Assistant U 
jtory William 

_JL_ 



Secretary 
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end ffcslffn. Assistant Director 
*nd Director Sural Program: 
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Design Assistance] 
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Salt 
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Director: 
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Director: 
Cedric Page 



Senior Secretary 
Tama Wcffcrtry 
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OUTER!* gOg EaUggMg PROPOSED PROJECTS • 



SERVICE 

• Formal request muutM by community group, neighborhood association, etc. 

• Staff J u d g m en t pesHivf relative to community need end readiness. 

• Furthers community development goals of Center (e.g., self-sufficiency, broadens base of 
Involvement, increase* awareness/capacity, increases richness/cultural diversity, 
inability to afford otherwise). 

Feasibility Consideratlga i H1 * h ****** lw 

a Measurable impact, (e.g.. Jobs, Housing, neighborhood shopping, etc.) 

• Art these time/ resources reasonable/available (cost/benefit of doing project)? 

• Probability for implementation (up front assessment). 

• Ooti It fit with established Ctntar priorities or areas of focus? 

Reality Check ....... High Medium Low 

a Contractual obligations/ limitations. 

e Assessment of political factors . 

e Advancement of overall CCO0 reputation. 

e Opportunity for broad-based staff author faulty Involvement. > 



EDUCATION 



Educational toils for Acceotlno a 
a Experiential learning for stw 



Project - High Medium Lew 



students and coqauntty. 
e Interaction between student and community, 
e fits 1n semester, 

Comwuoity Basis for Prqjec^Korfc . . * ...... High Medium Low 

a Be process oriented. 

. a Address the development of a problem solving or problem defining modal with the caaaunlty. 
e Utilize informal educational models with the community. 

a integrate analytical and intuitive; functional and imaginative with the comaunity. 



(Educational Basis for Project Work High 

( e Encouragement of further learning - teaches how to learn. 
{ a Encourages risk taking both for university ami community. 



Medium Low 



a Change or reinforce attitudes or belief systems, 
e Change affect, behavior, or cognition* 



i 

( e Student should be willing to be both student and teacher. 

^ ( Seme Faculty Considerations in Considering a Project , * Mign Medium Low 

Wl a Address the concepts of the transmission of knowledge. 
~ \ a Encourage critical thlnkine by the learner. 



St a Be connected to an Integra! body of knowledge for the student. 
•2 { a Integrate analytical ami Intuitive; functional and imaginative. 



( a Expose students to something new, something known, or application. 
{ a Address the development of a problem solving or problem defining model with the students* 

RESEARCH 

Comaunity Basis of Research (Derived from and rooted In the Community) . High Medium Low 

a Based on community needs , 
a Commmlty wants the answer, 
a Sanctioned by the community, 
e Connected to service work* 
e Action-oriented, 
a Has a relationship to policy. 

a Involves respondents actively (democratizes and demystifies). 

University Basis of Research- . High Medium Low 

a Meets CCfiO research agenda. 

a Content 1s related to COP Issues/concerns 

Intellectual Bails of ftosearch , High Medium Lew 

• Guided by a good Quost^ofTthat will generate new knowledge about practice or theory, 
e Guided oy an interesting question, stemming from the researcher 1 * curiosity, 
e Is supported by a body of literature. 

e Allows demonstration or repHcability for further study and inspiration, 
a Is recorded in seme fashion and disseminated to appropriate parties* 

feajibilty H1gn Medium Law 

a Answer ad le in tnat data source exists or is at least Identifiable 
e Do-able, I.e.. resources exist to do it. 
a Likely to have a payoff proportional to effort. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Since 1981 the faculty of the Recreation Degree Program at the 
University of Colorado in Boulder have assisted rural Colorado 
communities in meeting their recreation needs through the 
Colorado Rural Recreation Directors 1 Project (CRRDP) . The CRRDP 
represents a partnership of corporate, local, state, and federal 
financial sponsorship which supports technical assistance, on- 
site leadership, training, education, and research. Each year a 
select number of communities are identified that participate in 
the CRRDP. Since its beginning, forty Colorado communities have 
formally participated. 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

The CRRDP, developed in response to a growing demand for 
recreation services in rural communities, represents a model of 
cooperation between the University and the Colorado community at 
large. Each rural community is unique in its resources and its 
capabilities. The staff of the CRRDP works closely with 
community representatives to assess recreation needs and to 
determine the best possible approach to addressing those needs. 

Each participating community receives the services of a full time 
recreation director (University recreation major) , who Organizes 
a summer program and coordinates local resources in the 
community. In addition, two youth from the community are 
employed as recreation leaders on a full time basis. This local 
recreation staff plans and implements recreation activities for 
all age and interest groups and assists in establishing a support 
system for long range recreation development. Touring recreation 
specialists provide clinics and demonstrations which are intended 
to expand upon a community's recreation offerings. 



PROJECT GOALS 



The CRRDP has five goals, all of which are specific to furthering 
the partnership of the local community and the University. Tnese 
goals are; 

1. To provide assistance to rural Colorado communities in 
meeting immediate recreation needs and in long term 
recreation development; 

2. To provide an educational experience to University 
students pursuing a degree in recreation management; 

3. To provide significant work experience and career 
development assistence to community youth eligible for the 
Job Training Partnership Act; 




4. To identify the most effective methods to implement 
recreation services in rural communities; 
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5. To measure the impact of recreation services on the 
overall satisfaction of rural community life. 



FINANCIAL SDPPORT 

Besides the direct partnership with individual communities and 
their residents, the University has now joined with zix other 
funding agencies in support of the Rural Recreation Project. 
These agencies includes 

—Office of Rural Job Training 

—Center for Community Development and Design 

—Mountain Bell of Colorado 

—Upper Arkansas Area Council of Governments 

— Colorado Council on the Arts and Humanities 

—Colorado Youth Tennis Foundation, Colorado 

Tennis Association, and the United States 

Tennis Association 



PROJECT SERVICES 
Each participating community receives the following services $ 

1. A full time recreation director (University recreation 
major or recent recreation graduate) for the summer 
months. This person is selected by the CRRDP staff and 
matched with the local community. The director is placed 
in the community setting but spends the first and third 
weeks of the Project participating in special training and 
the 13th week participating in a Project evaluation 
session; 

2. Two full-time youth recreation leader positions to be 
filled by local youth who are eligible for the Job 
Training Partnership Act employment program. These youth 
are hired and supervised by the recreation director and 
work a maximum of 400 hours for the summer. The youth 
attend a special recreation leader training program (at 
Project expense) conducted on the University of Colorado 
campus in Boulder during the third week of the Project; 

3. Select recreation specialists who offer clinics and 
workshops in the participating community's. These 
recreation specialists have included a USPTA certified 
tennis professional, Colorado Womans Frisbee champion, 
visual and performing artists, fitness specialists, and a 
certified New Games Leader; 

4. Technical assistence from members of the CRRDP staff and 
access to all available information specific to recreation 
development in rural communities; * 
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5. A planning visit by the prospective recreation director to 
the assigned community to become familiar with the 
community and to establish preliminary contacts. 



Each participating community is expected to provide the 
following: 

1. Local sponsorship of the CRRDP through appropriate formal 
action of the sponsoring governing body; 

2. General liability coverage of an amount normal to the 
existing coverage for other governing body services which 
provides liability protection for any and all volunteer 
an£ paid recreation staff to include the youth recreation 
leaders and the recreation director? 

3. Acceptable housing for the recreation director or a 
housing stipend in an amount sufficient to secure 
acceptable housing within the community? 

4. Adequate office facilities for the recreation director and 
the youth recreation leaders with telephone access and a 
limited long distance budget? 

5. A minimum of $300 to initiate recreation services and to 
cover miscellaneous program expenses? 

6. Approval to conduct a needs assessment, follow up surveys, 
and/or research specific to the benefits of recreation 
development in rural communities (such efforts are 
presented for review prior to their implementation) . 



There are two training components to the CRRDP. The recreation 
directors selected for the Project attend a four day training 
session directed specifically at living and working in a rural 
community. This training supplements the formal degree program 
in recreation and focuses on service development in rural 
communities, supervision of youth recreation leaders, and 
resources available through the Project. 

The purpose of the second workshop is to allow the youth 
recreation leaders the opportunity to develop an understanding of 
recreation and the role it plays in the community. Each 
participant becomes certified in standard first aid, learns to 
plan and implement different activities and programs, develops 
personal leadership skills, becomes familiar with age group 
characteristics arid recreation needs, participates in 
communication and decision-making exercises, and develops skills 
in specific recreation activities. 



COMMUNITY CONTRIBUTION 



TRAINING 




CONCLUSION 



The services provided in each community vary with the recreation 
needs and the level of recreation awareness and program 
development in each individual town. The recreation director 
placed in each community offers programs and services by acting 
as a program facilitator to coordinate local human, financial, 
and physical resources. Low-cost, life-long activities are the 
focus of local programming, and the needs of each age group, from 
preschoolers to senior citizens are addressed. 

The characteristics which make each rural town unique are 
recognized and accounted for in the flexible approach of the 
Project. Through local involvement and support the residents of 
each community actively participate in the decisions necessary to 
successful implement a community-wide recreation system. 
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COLfcotltfRuluU RECREATION DIRECTORS PROJECT 
TOUTH RECREATION LEASERS 
TRAINING AGENDA 
Junt 10-14, 1984 

wmu JUNE 10 

4:00 a. a. Arrival end checfc-tn it N1cf*>ls Mall. 

4; 30 p.m. Orientation meeting for Recreation Directors, Nichols Hall Lounge- 

p.m. Dinner at Nichols Hall. 

;30 P.P. He 1 coma and Overview of Training Agenda: Patrick long. Project 
Ot rector and Barbara gratis, Project Coordinator. Clare Small 

7.00 p. a. Video: Colorado Rural Recreation Directors Project. 

7:30 p. a. Introductions: Jill Aclntosh, Recreation Director, Hayden and 
Robin Malum. Recreation D1 factor. fcestcHffe. 

8:30 p.m. Video: The Job Got. 

9:00 p. a. Employee Raspons1b1l1t1es~£*pectatian* of the Office of Rural 
Job Training: Ken StrycHalskl, Program Director, Northwest 
Colorado Council of Go ve rnm en ts., 

9:% p.m. teal Setting-Personal end Project Sapectatlons: Barb ureus 
end Pat Long, 

Eleven O'Clocfc it tha Itaglc Bewitching Hour for all Training 
Participants. 

mttOAY, AM 11 
7:90 a. a. Breakfast at ft* del t Hall* 

8:30 a. a. Group 4: Recreation and Leisure—Una t 4$ it? Nencle Brabec. 

Recreation Director* Baaelt* i*d Chip Paw, Recreate* Director, 

otbaQut* sag la, g£. * 

Group B: Exploring Attitudes and .Values, Barb Kreus. Roma 159. u*t . 

9:10 a. a* First 41d Certification: RutHeime ftcblnette. Certified Trainer 

and past Projact Recreation 01 factor, and Leslie Tr#v1s. Racreetie* 
Director, CoHbran. Room 157. flC . 

12:00 p.m. lunch at Nichols Hall, * . 

Campi* Bat 554 • Bookie?. Coioradp 80309 U.S.A. • ISOS) 492 7353 



1:00 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. 



5:00 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 



8:00 p.m. 
11:00 p.m. 

7:00 a. «>. 
3:30 a.m. 



9:30 a.m. 

12:00 n.*. 
1:00 p.*. 

3:00 p.m. 



5:00 p.m. 
6: 30 p.m. 
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Frisbee and Hecky-Sac* Clinic: las Iff Scott, Colorado is 
State Chas^ion, Farrand field . 

Group A Program Planning *or fiecreation Services, B^rbera Kraus. 
Horn 159, UHC . 

Group B: Recreation and ielsur*~**Het 1s it? Nencle Brabec. 
and Chip Pew. 

Communication, Sandy teller. Recreation Director, Oelta, and 
Hi Green, Recreation Director, Ouray. Room 158, UgC. 

Dinner at Echols Hall. 

Group 4: First Aid Certif tcation, Rutnanne Rablmette and Leslie 
Travis. Room 156. UHC. 

Group B: Cardiovascular Health and Fitness, Zunq Vu Iran, 

E*erc1se Specialist, University of Colorado, Boulder. Room 159^ u*C. 

Small Group Options. 

The Bewitching Hour. 

TuCSOAT. JUflE 12 

Breakfast at Nichols Hall. 

Group 4: E*pIor1ng 4tt1tuoes am) Values, Barb Kreus. Rope 159. iyc . 

Group B: Cooperation and Teamwork, Jul 1a Scofleld, fcerrwat*on 
Director, Grant/ . and Joe Behm, Creation Director, *rem*Hna. 
Boom ISflj UMC. 



First 41d Certification: 
Room 157, UHC. 

lunch at Nichols Hall. 



Rutnanne Roblnette and Leslie Travis. 



Ns» Games Training: Putnam* Soblfiette, Certified He* Games 
Referee and Trainer. ffrraad Field . y 

Group 4: Complication, Sandy HI Her and Hz Green. 

Services for Special Populations, Joe Sullivan, Bee reap on Director, 

Paracftute, ami Jim Rhtin, Recreation Director, Rldgeway. 

tog 1S8 | t UHC. 

Grata) B: Program Planning for Recreation Services . Barb ftraus. 
Room is*. \mc. 

Dinner at Nichols Hall. 

Group 4; Cardiovascular Heal tH and Fitness: Zung Vu Iran, 
Exercise Specialist, University of Colorado, Boulder. *oam w. m. 



Group B: First Aid Certification: Ruthanne Boblnette and 
Leslie Travis, giw 157. jgc . 



8:00 p.m. 
11:00 p.m. 

7:00 a.m. 
8:30 a.m. 

H 00 a.m. 



12:00 p«m* 
1:J0 p.m. 



2:30 p.m. 



3:K) p.m. 

5:00 P.m. 
6:30 p.m. 
11:00 p.m. 

7:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 



Small Group Options. 
Bewitching Hour. 

HE0NES04V, JUN£ 13 
Breakfast at Nichols Hall. 

First 4<d Certification: Ruthanne Poblnette and Leslie Travis. 
Boom j57 y m . 



Group 4: Coopar«t1on and Teamwork. Jul 1a Scofleld and Joe £enm 
QIC. 



r 



Group 8: Services for Special Populations, Jo Sullivan and 
J1e Rhaln. NggB 159, WC. \ 

Lunch at Nichols Hall. , ' 

Gr^> A: Leadership, Ken Sllverberg, Recreation Director, 
Julesburg. and Terri DuBe^y. Recreation Director, SaHda. 

Group 8; Planning Tournaments, Jeff Colvln, Recreatt<m Dlracto 
warden, and Connie Batnter, Recreation Director, Norwood. 
«*» UMC. 

Group 4; Planning Tournaments, Jeff Calvin, Recreation Dlracto 
fcSelden, and Connie Bender, Recreation Director, Norwood. 
Room 425. UjC. * 

Group B: Leadership, Iten Sllverberg, Recreation Director, 
Juleaburg, and Terri OuBeau, Recreation Director, SeHda. 
Room 422 f UfC. 

"Being a aarrfor* Don Nielsen, Three time United States Olympic 
Biathlon Competitor and Columnist for the Denver Post. 
Room 104. Clara Small Gvmnaslun.. 

Dinner at Nichols Hall. 

volleyball Tournament. 

Ligbtt Out! 

THURSDAY, JUNE 14 

Breakfast at Nichols Hall. , 

/ 

Closing Session: Marty Hlmer. Recreation Director, Suera V1st 
and Lor1 Graff, Recreation Director, Florence. Farrand Field * 
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Wednesday, March 20, 10:45-Noon 
Diane Baumgart 



ABSTRACT / » L 
Secondary Transition and ttmih Employment- 
Project in Rural and Sparesely Populated Areas ■ 

' Regional adult agency representatives and school district 
personnel in rural north Idaho have documented the need for 

# 

planned transitions from high school to employment and for 
secondary curriculum that prepares students with handicaps for 
work. These agencies are involved in a cooperative three year 
federal model demonstration grant alow; with the Departmenf of 
Special Education at the University of Idaho to develop and 
implement innovative secondary/ vocational curriculum and 
planned transition strategies. The model will meet not only 
the specialized needs of students at the secondary level but 
also will directly address the service delivery issues of 
rural and sparsely populated areas: heterogeneous groupings 
of students; lack of public transportation systems and large 
industrial centers; and low tax bases which support resources 
often utilized at the secondary level for vocational programming. 

The session will include a presentation by grant personnel 
ijrtd agency and public school personnel on their effort in the 
following areas: 

An interagency strategy for providing transition plans 
for students and their parents/caregi vers for the step from 
school to work; 

A system for determining the eligibility of students for 
adult services; 

Strategies for providinq information to parents and 
students on post-secondary options/service agencies and 
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involving them in the transition planning process; 

A curriculum for secondly students which incorporates 
on-the-job training for all students and school -based 



A^rocesS and survey format used to conduct a follow-up 
of graduates and drop-outs from the school district and 
evaluate the project effectiveness. 

The presentation will include a discussion of the overall 
model, future and ongoing research activitiq^p, and dissemina- 
tion of products utilized in the project. 




vocational and industrial training for certain students; and 
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Wednesday, March 20, 10- 45-Noon 
Joyce Garrett 
Albert Marshall 

• ABSTRACT 

Recent discussions of education in America have addressed the possibility 
of a teacher shortage and the impact of such a shortage in rural areas of the 
country. Special educators have long been aware of the already existing shortage 

* 

of well-trained teachers of the handicapped, especially in rural settings. This 
paper will discuss the use of the Instructional Television For Students (IXFS) 
system to train special education teachers (Resource Specialist Teachers) to 
serve handicapped students in remote areas. 

The system to be discussed (using a slide-tape presentation) is one of the 
first and one of the most sophisticated and extensive in the country. A carcpus 
studio classroom with four cameras and seating for 30 provides an instructional 
setting for originating, or receiving, training programs which can be linked by 
one-way video and two-way audio reception to 16 off-canpus learning centers. 
Since the University has recently purchased and installed a ten meter Scientific 
Atlanta Unlink/Downlink C-Band Earth Station the capacity to originate telecon- 
ferences and short training courses for constituents in the state, the Western 
United States, and beyond has been greatly expanded. In addition, courses can 
now bear credit that will lead to University degrees. This carpus is one of 
only five institutions in the United States that possesses this telecommunications 
technology and capability. 

Currently, the system is being used to deliver training modules relevant 
to the preparation of Resource Specialist Teachers. The modules include course 
work in assessment, inservice education, parent education, vocational education, 
consultation, coordination, and the law. The ITFS system allows teachers-in- 
training to be served in or near their local conn mi ties, provides a greater link 
between the local education agency and the University, and contributes to relevant 
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on sice experiences. The practice which accompany these modules are supervised 
In local schools through the cooperation of university faculty and district 
administrators. 

University administrators and others interested in personnel issues related 
to difficulty of preparing special educators in rural areas should find this 
discussion of a very innovative technology both informative and exciting. 
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Wedr lay, March 20, 10:45 
Renter 
Craig Cousland 



EDUCATION IN MOTION: INSTRUCTION ON THE SCHOOL BUS 



The Beloit Special Ed?»cat 4 .< a Cooperative Is located in rural North Central 
Kansas* Because of the sparsity of population, low incidence handicapped 
students are bused to Beloit for those services. These students are on the 
buses in excess of an hour per day. , This time has been essentially wasted 
and often resulted in behavior problems on the bus. 

This project, funded with a Title VI~B grant, sought to provide students 
with instructional activities while they were on the bus. The activities 
were to focus on I.E. P. objectives, utilising materials which were 
high-interest and different from those available In the classroom. 
Paraprofessionals were placed on each bus to assist students in working on 
the activities, to monitor progress, and reinforce appropriate behaviors. 

The students" classroom teachers provide paraprofessionals with weekly 
lesson plans which specify the I.E. P. objectives addressed and procedures 
and materials to be used. Paraprofessionals gather the materials, set up 
student work schedules , and consult with teachers as needed. They also 
complete the weekly lesson plan forms by providing information on the 
quality and quantity of student work.. 

In the last three years this project has served students who are hearing 
Impaired, trainable mentally retarded, and educable mentally retarded. 
Total number of students served thus far is thirty-five. The project haa 
Increased individual student's instructional time between twenty-two and 
forty-eight minutes per day. 

The presenters will give an overview of the "Eaucation In Motion" project 
and discuss Its benefits as a luw-cost option tor increasing instructional 
time for bused students. 

Presenters: Greg Renter and Craig Cousland 

beloit Special Education Cooperative 
Beloit , Kansas 




EDUCATION IN MOTION: AN EXTENSION OF THE SCHOOL DAY 



The Beloit Special Education Cooperative is located in rural North 
Central Kansas. Because of the spars ity of population, low- incidence 



handicapped students are bused to Beloit for those services. These 
students are on the buses in excess of an hour per day. This time has 
been essentially wasted and often resulted in behavior problems on the 
bus. 

This project, funded with a Title VI-B grant, sought to provide 
students with instructional activities while they were on the bus. The 
activities were to focus on I.E. P. objectives, utilizing materials which 



were high-interest and different from those available in the classroom. 
Paraprofessionals were placed on each bus to assist students in working 
on the activities, to monitor progress, and reinforce appropriate behaviors* 

The three paraprofessionals on the buses provide supplementary instruction 
to the handicapped students riding between their home district and centralised 
attendance center. Each Friday, the students 1 classroom teacher writes 
a lesson plan to cover a one-week period (form attached) . This plan 
indicates the target objective from the student's I.E. P. and recommends 
materials. As the lessons are accomplished, the paraprofessional records 
the time involved and student performance. Between bus trips packets of 



materials are accumrauiated for the next trip. These packets include the 
copy of the lesson plan, student materials, ^nitoring materials, and any 
equipment needed. 

On Thursdays, the completed lesson plan sheets are returned to the 
classroom teachers for review to aid in the development of the next week's 
plan. This cycle continues throughout the year. Students receive stickers 
or other reinforcers for completion of tasks, etc. Reinforcement programs 
are designed by the para and classroom teacher to meet the specific 




Education In Notion 
Pago 2 

motivational need of individual students. 

s > 
Periodic inservice activities are scheduled to review new teaching 

materials, develop communication skills between para and student, and 

teacher and para. Because of bus schedules, these meetings are usually 

scheduled in the evening for approximately three hours. 

In the last three years, this project has served students who are 
hearing impaired, trainable mentally retarded, and educable mentally 
retarded. Total number of students served thus far is thirty- five. The 
project has increased individual student's instructional time between 
twenty- two and forty-eight minutes per day. Times vary due to individual 
student abilities, interest, and length of bus ride. 

Because student instructional objectives focused orj within the project 
were also being covered in the classroom, as the primary location of 
instruction, it is impossible to say that the M Education In Motion* 
project resulted in mastery of any student's objectives. The classroom 
programs with the support of this project , accomplished over seventy percent 
of the specific objectives chosen for the "Education In Motion* weeky lesson 
plans. 

In addition to student growth, the following comments have been roades 
Teacher: "Children seem more ready to start work when they arrive 

at class in the morning** 
Teacher: i . .provides an atmosphere different than the classroom, 

thus stowing students that they can learn outside the 

classroom.* 

Parents "This is so much better than sitting in the bus window 

watching the wheat fields go by!* 
The most glaring weakness of the project has been identified as the 
lack of time for coordination between the project parsprofessionals c*nd 
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Education in Notion 
Page 3 

classroom teachers. Teachers have also voiced a concern that .the "lesson 
plans" are time consuming and they don't have adequate time to review 
materials prior to writing the "plans". 

This project is a low-cost option for increasing instructional time 
for bused students. Superintendents from the Beloit special education 
Cooperative have been convinced of the project's value and are committed 
to continuing it with local funds. 



Greg Renter, Director 



Craig Cousland, Teacher 



Beloit Special Education Cooperative 
116 West Main Street, P.O. Box 547 
Beloit, Kansas 67420 
(913) 738*3261 
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EDUCATION IB MPTIQja 
WEEKLY LESSON PLAN 



BUS No. 



Student: 



Week o£: 



Clapsroon Teacher: 



ISP Objective Addressed : 



Materials to be Used; 



Specific Lessons or Units 


Elapsed 
Time 


Student Mastery Level 


FRIDAY PM: 




* - 


MONDAY AM: 




— — - . — *- — 


PM: 






TUESDAY AM: 




* 


PM: 




• 


WEDNESDAY AM: 




• 


PM: 






THURSDAY AM: 






PM: 




• 


FRIDAY AM: 








Total 


• 



Comments : 



0 

ERIC 
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Wednesday, March 20, 10:45 - Noon 
Dian Mcintosh 
Aileen Law 

Gail Raymond 

r ABSTRACT 

MODEL PERSONNEL PREPARATION PROGRAM— TRAINING . SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CONSULTANTS FOR MAINSTREAMED STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 

The major purpose of this project was to design, develop 
and implement a service delivery model that will meet the unique 
learning needs of handicapped children in sparsely populated 
rural areas. This will be net through providing preservice 
training in special education so that the participants may 
function as school demonstration agents. This system is based on 
the existing Cooperative Extension .Service Model conceived and 
implemented to serve agriculture, and predominant in the rural 
areas of South Carolina. 

There are three major objectives that are to be met. 
These are: 

#1. To provide coursework to eighteen regular classroom 
teachers in 7 rural school districts which will lead 
to a master's degree In special education. 

#2. To modify existing special education courses to 
include an emphasis on the needs of handicapped 
children in rural areas. 

#3. To provide consultation to 18 participants .through 
biweekly visits to their schools. ** 

This select group of building-level teachers, once 

trained, will provide systematic and long-range inservice t6 

their fellow teachers rather than relying on outside authorities 

who rarely know the school and its unique needs. In addition, a 

series of summer programs have been established, to enhance the 

learning which has taken place during the year. The University 

of South Carolina faculty make up tne nucleus of the full-time 

faculty in both summer programs, and the courses offered during 

the year. 
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liieh A. Henry 
Sandra Greer 
Wednesday ( March 20, 2:45-4: 15pm 



Pittsburg State University 
Pittsburg, KS 66762 

An Integrative Remedial Reading/Learning Disabilities Model 



ABSTRACT 



This session will integrate diagnostic and instructional 
practices supported by research with classroom methodology. 
The resulting model can be used as a guide for identifying, 
placing, and remediating students with reading problems. 



A Teacher's Resource Manual will be a major component of the 
presentation. The purpose of this manual is to assist the 
regular classroom teacher, the remedial reading teacher, and 
the teacher of the learning disabled in providing an appropriate 
education for students with reading problems. The manual is 
a step-by-step approach to screening, identification, evaluation, 
placement, and remediation, of students with reading deficits. 
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..3P0SAL ABSTRACT 
ACRES Fifth Annual National Rural 
Special Education Conference 



Wednesday, March 20, 2:45-4:15 pm 
Dvenna Duncan 
June Lemke 



Recent research on the education of the learning disabled is pointing 
to the fact that the most effective means of educating these young- 
sters is within the regular classroom. This is especially true in 
rural settings where the small number of exceptional children with- 
in any school district prevent any homogeneous groupings. 
In order to effectively mainstream handicapped students into the 
regular ednation program of the public schools it is essential 
that regular education and special education teachers be able to 
identify and remediate the learning problems of those students who 
do not progress satisfactorily through the regular education 
curriculum. Too often the focus of intervention efforts is the 
academic products of the learners rather that the faulty learning 
procedures and processes engaged in by the learners . This the 
learning objectives tend to involve giving the learner more 
practice performing a procedure which has not proven to be 
effective in the past. Recent research indicates that the practice 
may actually inhibit learning by causing the youngster to practice 
incorrect methods and result in the need for more trials to learn 
when an effective procedure is found. 

The purpose of this presentation will be to demonstrate an 
assess. nL process which will focus upon the pinpointing of 
learning procedure "and process" problems . Participants will then 
be given a demonstration regarding the use of this assessment 
information in order to design programs which will effectively 
remediate the problem within the regular classroom setting. 



o 
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An emphasis will "be upon teaching the student to accept the 
responsibility to remediate his own learning, thus promoting 
Indenendent learning. 

Participation from the audience will be encouraged throughout 
the presentation and a case study- wlU be presented In order 
to Illustrate the procedures presented. 
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Kay Alicyn Ferrell 

Wednesday , March 20 , 2:45-4: 15pm 



H.CAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BUND. ,NC. fflft « WEST ««, STRUT. NEW Vunu.N.V. 



REACH OUT AND TEACH: Materials for Parents of Young 
Children with Visual and Multiple Handicaps 

Kay Alicyn Ferrell 
Nati/mal Consultant in Early Childhood 
1 nerican Foundation for the Blind 



Because the 



ABSTRACT 



. _.nce of blindness and visual impairment is only 

one-tenth of one peidjent in the school-age population, families livinq 
in rural areas og^Rhave difficulty locating early childhood service 
which address tm unique needs of visually handicapped infants and 
preschoolers. When services are available, they tend to be geared 
toward the larger categories of exceptionality in curriculum, M»thoduh»jy, 
and teacher preparation. In an effort to address this problem, the* 
American Foundation for the Blind has developed a multimedia progr.mi iur 
and by parents of visually handicapped and/or multihandicapped young 
children. This presentation will describe the materials and demons! rat . 
how they ran te used with and without the assistance of teaclicrs and 
counselors. 

Reach Out and Teach consists of four parts: (1) The I'aiom 
Handbook, containing activities and suggestions for parenting and 
teaching; (2) The Reachbook, a programmed workbook that f unci ions 
both baby book and records file, with assessment strategies and * < 
for keeping track of physical, medical, and developmental pn>gr <*.;..; 
(3) 7 slide presentations, highlighting tin- subject s covered m Mi • 
parent Handbook, and (4) a Teacher's Hanuui, listing beiiavitii ii 
objectives, parent competencies, and discussion guides for us.- w»M- 
slide presentations. All skill areas are presented without n'j-««ivin • 
to age norms and in terms of the basic skills that all childn-n iie<ii 
to learn. 

Two years were devoted to field-test hkj the materials. * On<> 
hundred eighty parents participated in six workshops held across M*- 
country, while and additional one hundred t Li ty families coi n -sj h »i k l< i 
by mail and telephone with a teacher at the American Foundat ion lm 
the Blind. Correspondent families sent in }>ages from the Rouehl **>!;, 
which the teacher reviewed, ojmmented on, ar»d returned to Hp? hum I i« 
with additional ideas. 

Reach Out and Teac h could prove usoiui for rural parent s ,ntd 
tivicheTs^asTa primary, or supplementary service delivery syst.in. . 
i.irticipants in this session will liave an opportunity to examirv u». 
wi it ten materials and view selected slide presentations. 
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Diane Shaner Basset t 

Marilyn Kay Johnson 

Wednesday, March 20, 2:45 - *4 :15pm 

Title: ' WHO ME? OUT THE HE ? TEACHING THEM?. RURAL ADAPTATIONS FOR 

MAI NST REAMED CLASSROOMS 

Presentors: Diane Shane r Basset t and Marilyn Kay Johnson, University of 
Alaska, Anchorage 

Tine: Wednesday, March 20, 2:45 - 4:15 p.m. 

Teaching in rural Alaska is a unique experience. No roads connect villages 
and aany tiaes all residents share one common pay phone. Most regular 
classrooms are sultigrade end may include a wide range of both English and 

Native speaking students. Ma inst reaming is the rule rather than the exception, 

* 

but teachers are often 9 at a loss as to hov to adequately serve the needs of all \ 
their students. Through a federal grant, a videotape has been developed to show 
the accommodation of mainst reamed exceptional students in five classrooms 
throughout Alaska* It is meant to be a teaching tool for use with a rural- 
based teacher training training program to allow preaervice students to 
"observe" sore of the various teaching styles and models than are generally 
available in a single village. 

The workshop presented at this conference will demonstrate the use of the 
forty minute videotape. Also included will be a packet of preorganizers which 
hps been developed to accompany the presentation. This packet contains a 
script for faculty and discussion guides and activities for student use* All 
materials focus on the variety of teaching styles and strategies appropriate for 
a broad range of learuers. 
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T EACHING MAINSTREAMED STUDENT S 

Page 1 Introduction Page 

Page 2 Videotape Student Guide 

Page 3 Student Summary Questions 

Paget; 4-13 Instructor Narration and Discussion Guide 



DIRECTIONS TO FACILITATOR: 



1. HANDOUT the Introduction page and review with students. Emphasize that, ir. 
looking at the videotape, they will see mainst reamed students, although they 
will not be identified per se. Also, they will be looking for identifiable 
teaching styles -that they may later choose to adopt for themselves. Allow 
10 minutes for this activity. 

2» HANDOUT the Student Videotape Guide. This chart is to be filled in while 
viewing the tape. Explain the categories before they begin and emphasize 
that they are to record their own opinions. 

3. view the videotape. You have jbeen given a narrative of the videotape with 
which to follow along. The Uft hand column of each page provides suggested 
questions for discussion during the tape. Total time of tape and questions 
is 55 minutes. 1 

I 

4. HANDOUT Student Summary Questions. Students can use the Videotape Guide to 
help them respond to these questions. The questions should provide a good 
summation of the various teaching styles * nd means of adapting to all 
students. Time for questions ahd discussion is 25 minutes. 

\ 

5. Total time for this session is expected to be 90 minutes. This can be shor- 
tened by assigning the student summary questions to be done later separate 
from the ma ins treating lesson. \ 

\ 



Dean's Grant Project (DG#2) 
University of Alaska, 1984 



■■ / 
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INTRODUCTION 
TEACHING MAf NSTREAMED STUDENTS 



This videotape examines five Alaska classrooms where identified exceptional 
students have been ma inst reamed into regular classroom*. Mainsl reaming is a 
common educational delivery systesi in Alaska which integrates exceptional 
students into regular classrooms. Ideally the special education teacher works 
with the regular instructor to plan the best educational program for the special 
education students. 

In practice, mainst reaming takes several forms. In some schools the student 
receives all instruction in the regular classroom. In other situations the 
child receives help in the special education resource room for part of the time 
and is in the regular classroom for the rest ot the school day. Sometimes a 
special education aide works with the student under the supervision of an inti- 
nerant special education teacher and the classroom teacher. 

There are a number of reasons for ma inst reaming exceptional students. For 
one thing, it provides an atmosphere for normal peer relationships and allows 
both exceptional and regular students to interact freely. Studies have shown 
that mainst reamed students do just as well in regular class situations as they 
do when they are put in special classes. From a small district point of view, 
mainst reaming offers a model that is leasibie to deliver considering the 
expense of special education teachers. This is especially true in rural Alaska 
where small student populations discourage school districts from hiring special 
education teachers for each school or type of handicapping condition. 

The expansion of ma i nst reamed classes can help lessen the detrimental 
effects ot labeling of exceptional students, by providing an appropriate 
individualized education in the regular classroom, special edm-a! ion students do 
not have to become ot*trac ized in the process. 

Ah a classroom teacher, you will be expected to provide services to a wide 
r.uigi- ot ^tudentH, »'n lading thonv with speci.«i learning need'*. A good leather 
with ma i m, t reamed students does not necessarily need .1 lot ot special education 
training. But they do need to demons t rat e good teaching by utilising a wide 
variety ot teaching techniques and adaptations to the many learning styles that 
occur in any classroom. 

The purpose ot thib videotape i& to demonstrate* that each ot u* can develop 
our own unique teaching styles which we can successfully apply to all ut our 
students. Please keep in wind your personality, organizational skills and pre- 
sent teaching strengths and weaknesses while you view these classrooms. 
Hememher - you're a diamond in the rou^h waiting to shine! 



I. 
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Teaching taimtreaMtf Students 

Page 2 

MXVAH STlDCV GUIDE 



1 ^ * 



Teaching Cx-*npl^ 


Behavior Management 
Techniques 


Sire of 
Student 
Group 


Teaching 'Classroom Strengtns 
(includes teaching 
techniques, teacher a f fect, 
classroom set-i4> f etc.) 


Teaching/Classroom Weaknesses 
fmcl-dt ; teaching 
tecftniques, teacher a r fect f 
ciaasroOT set-t43. etc; 


Teaching Style 
(as you see it) 


3«thel 












Class #2 
Pilot Point 












C**ss #3 
,rsan 

r air$anks 












Class #4 

JrSen 

Fairbanks 


• 










Class IS 

^r&an 

Fairbanks 
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'{Vat-hing Mai nst reamed Students 
Page I 



STIHHCNT SUMMARY 4JUKS HONS 
(Use alter observing videotape) 

1. Which classes seemed best soiled tor ma i nst re ami ng except i una 1 students? 
Why? 



2. Which instructional techniques seemed NU|»ertot in eohaociiiK .1 mains! reamed 
child's learning? 



What 



lassroom routines might be allured lo help ra.i i nst 1 earn 1 student 



9 
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4. With which of rhi*s»*! (earhiiig slyWs would you be imnl 01 lahie? 

Pi^rribe what your particular styir ot interaction would In- with >i ucft-nt *. 
if (M« .-H^ary mux- t hr ha* k ot I hi s |* M M ' r • 



UAA lb-ait' h liraiit 
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Teaching Mainatresned Students 

P«fl€ *V 



lMfiTKUCTOK DISCUSSIOH GUIDE TAPE HARKATION 



Thin videotape deals with education for 
all student* a including raalnstreaned stu- 
dents* As a teacher you will encounter stu- 
dents with a variety of needs* You will have 
children who simply learn differently as well 
es handicapped children who have been 
ojaiaatreafmd into year regular classroom* 
How will you provide for their* needs? How 
can you teach all of your students effec- 
tively? 

While this tape doesn't pretend to pro- 
vide answers to these questions, it does show 
short segment!! from five very different 
claasrooas Into which exceptional students 
have been mains treaaed* The classroom set- 
tings, student populations, teacher styles, 
and net hods vary dramatically and yet. each 
systeta is quite effective in its own way* 

Hopefully fron these segment e you will 
uinply see that a variety of teaching styles 
and methods can be appropriate for meeting 
the needs of all students* 

The first two classes you will see were 
filmed In rural areas while the latter three 
classes were urban* 

The group you are now watching is 
located In a large rural community* The task 
at hand is making peanut butter cookies. 

Classroom #1 

Notice the cultural composition of this 
classroom and also notice the responses of 
each individual child. 



DAA - Dean's Grant 
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ggamcroa piscuggioa cuipb 



TAPS HARRATIQH 



As you em see, the students ore asked 
to use a variety of reeding, oath, conprehen- 
elon and oral aklUe es a preface to actually 
aaalng and eating the cookies. 



STOP TAPE 



STOP TAPE 



Notice how the teacher 
changea the wades of 
presentation fron visual to 
eottitory to motor. How 
doss she capitalise on 
student's strengths? 



as you can else sea, the teacher employe 

• range of Question f sjf haliwisa ■ tihile anas 
questions are quito directive, requiring son- 
enswtrs, others are sore thought provoking 
and. open ended* 



ilsny students respond setter whan ssked 
to do something with feeling the mil* Cor* 
later on - spelling the ftece)* This is an 
especially affective technique with 
nainetreaned students because it invitee than 
to become involved in the activity and it 
cepltellsea on con* ~*te situations. 



Can you think of seas other trays that 
this lesson would be good for a nainstreesed 
student? How about ways that It night he 
difficult for than? 



STOP TAPS 



STOP TAPE 



Discuss question frota tape. Notice the teacher's coining effect* If 

this style is conf or table for you, it can be 
' used effectively as a behavior management 

technique* 

Overall , would you be comfortable 
teaching a lesson such as this one? 



OAA - Dean's Grant; 
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SB5BSSSS SSBBfifij! mm im gMMgnog 

Clwiirw #1 (Continued) 

stop Tin nor tan 

Mat does the narrator no- 
tica that eha'e eaUisg 
"tecchlng atria?" Mould 
you be coBfortabls conduc- 
ting this type 9* lesson? 
Hay or any not? 

GLaoarooa #2 

lata oast excerpt en* f lined la a snail 
rural nn — uni ty. The data la lor gradaa 
aad baa only 6 students. Tha teacher la mil 
known throagb-oet too diatrlet aa a east 
effective teacher. Wm atlliaao hla tjesj ait* 
atodaata by eldlag thaa am Individually 
rather than by eoordloating group nor** 

aa yoa can see, tha atyla of this 
taacaar varies greatly fro* tha previous 
taacaar* Bis questioning la subdued aad 
graatar response tlaa la slloend. Students 
aren't ccapetlng with ana another to cnaeer. 

STOP XtK STOP Tall 

Baaed cm cultural coos id- Notice how eagerly tola student 

orations » any eight laea approaches hla Individual tlaa with tha 
ceaaetlUoa prove effective teacher. 
iu thle classroon? 

Oovlouely. the structure of the date 
end expectations of the teacher ere clearly 
understood by the students o «hlle the 
teacher eorka Individually with one stodtnt 
the others get directly to their tasks and 
stay on task for tha duration of tha leeeoa. 



Has. - Does 3 s Or ant 
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HBTBUCIOt 



DISC8S8I02i 



TAPS Mi&lATIOg 



Qmrnta AS ffios&lnnnd) 

uMle the nmU fates of both too 

quit* atnilar to mjf cliwi, the stay lo 
whieb these roles ate played oat differs* 
For instance, students act certainly aspects^ 
to itnumnsio their uneeostsfldiuo; to f fw 
toscfaoT hot oso asked to no- so is 0 opto ptt«* 
vste, p erson a l way then pm lotge, vocal 
group tupooi i to characte r i stic of nosy 
dessroons, seeooeo too close io Sooll and 
suUlgrsded and beceuse these atadanto ate 

weHi^ osjBO'ss^A a>4^ QQa9 a^JJOa^^a^a^JT^ ^feaW ^PoSVsle¥'b5eeewMw^©o*'" Cfcas^ 

too clossrooo lo flora intlnfltfl sod Jtaos . 
fhrc if ant pi i Competition for diepjsy of 
knowledge lo neither required so? snpsrent* 



What oro cone- ways to which this 
classroon sight bo good for o nslftstreeasd 
student and In flhot ways flight it be 

difflcoXtf 

Given this brief ensnple, how flight yon 
account for the aocceoo of this teaeherf 
what personal, social, coltorel and cossnmlty 
factors night be influential t jre7 

would you be coafortable In this hind of a 
teaching situation using a highly indivi- 
dualised style? 



STOP TAPS 



STOP ToPS 



How does the swell class sice 



STOP TAP! 



STOP TAPS 



Use discussion questions 
from videotape* 
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tugs • 



DISCUSSION 



IS 



Mi is a large urban sixth grade 
clessroon into which en eaotlouellr distorted 
student ha* teas es4nstreaned* Inch 
■aluatresnlnn. occurs only of tor tbt student 
can confe?tably participate in a regular 



ie tha continuation 
ject in which 
globes* today's 
review of the 

tada aad with 
has accordingly 



*f a world geography ero- 
srs usklog pspsr nucha 
lesson began with s clear 

of latitada and longl- 
far narking tun gle* 



As ysa can sea, taa tola of tha teacher 
in this lesson differs f ton those previously 
scsa« anile this teacher beean the lesson 
with clear directions, his role st this point 
is sore facultative* ha doesn't rearinaad 
ths students, sat rather, aonitors and scans 
the groups getting than hack on task with 
specific directions and 



STOP 



Can yon identify tha 
this decs? It's not these 



special student in 
guys! 



STOP ZAPS 



Vest does thie ssy shout 

etresaad students? 
(answers He aspect thee 
to stick out with behavior 
probiens,) 



as in the peanut butter cookiee lesson, 
this esperieatiel approach is good for 
sainstresned etudente because it provides 
hands-on esperieuwd and allows for peer 
interaction end self direction* The noise, 
die tractions, sad leak of specific structure, 
however, night be difficult for s special 
student* 



sea. - Dean's Great 



ERIC 
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Ts aching HainslraoM d Students 
Pegs 9 

SBBBBI BSSBSBi S2SB SB SBMSSB 

OgMMM #3 (Contiined) 

^■^^•^■^■P^^auwpW uV^^P^V^V ■^P* ^^^M^anw^B^^M^S^^eae^Bpa^^ 

Obviously this ft l*** la lwifftr than 
the other two, feat for the Boat part* It le 
productive*' 'tappet mm increased noise 
lsvsls An a project Ilka thie Is done* 
would you f Ml coefortsble la tola kind of 
situation? 

SSOP TAPS STOP TAP! 

May uould a heads m experi- 
ence Ilka this benefit all 
students? What preblea* 
could arias fro* saflMttsaaod 
students la this lesson? 

Da you think that tha students la this 
class sra grouped eJfectiuely for aork on a 
project? Bast sra soaa considerations for 
such grouping? 

Best do too go about putting paopls 
togathar soccass fully? 

» f 

STOP tafB STOP TAPS 

enet student groupings did Threa uaaks let ere 

you notice? Gould you guaaa 

how tha teacher designed the s_ 
groupe. Sbuld you feel 
confortable in this 
clasaroosj? Why or why not? 

As you can see, tola has bean an enor* 
aous project to coordinate* It has taken 
lots of skill* patience, sad stick-to* 
ltlvencss on the part of all students sad tha 
teacher, bat the benefits have been sell north 
the tine spent. These sixth grade students 
hers handled the coupleslty of this project 
quite successfully* Obviously, younger stu- 
dents eight hare had difficulty. 

OA* - Dean's Great 



SJ3SS5SS2JSB& &BJBSBS&1 

CUmpm f> tOpcrlnoad) 



Hby or why not? Is* mold 
|9b ttfwtni tha Immo? 



Agale* can yon sea how this project bee 

e^^^^^oe 1 n^^n^EH^^Edl^S^n^^n^dh. ^bas nnnnsn^^ ^(K^^b^ a?^P^IP ano^^L ^^^P ^tno^fll 

laeludlag sntairrassod stadsntsf / 



/ 



lids is a fourth grade clessrooa into 

Which 4 twndicnSpSjd StWBent hM been 

■alDttrtfttM* for this lesson, the class is 
divided latp om tap ad on* —11 group* 
The larger group, ia tha foreground t la 

hoard wbUn tha tsschnr gott tha sasller 
group start ad* 

Oh this particular day* aa wall aa on 
others ofeserosd, the teacher gives very 
thorough end eerefal verbal directions to tha 
saeller groep while tha larger group is 
espectedte work wall 00 ice oee free rentlaa 
writtea directloea* 

« 

Since these girls have flniahed their 
assigned work, they've choeen to quia one 

notice that the teacher ia this daee 
ess iwnis a variety of roles* she both 
directs , fecilltetea and wool tore tha 

whoa nec e s s ary sad offers eucoorsgensat* 
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#4 



U ab«t way la tfcta ootln Uvt tbaro aro • oatiatj of 

aiipplaaaatfr" fjMiato atoUatiio to attftJooto 



Co old nlaftrkwl 



nop TAPE 



atodoota la this 
typo of aaslroooaatf Would 
yoo fool caof ortaola alto 
tide coocfatog atylaf 



\ 



boy ■ooo flalsted pad mm cooooo to 



«Ula too toaooor la 000 toady to wotk 
otto too tacgar gcoao 00 o ooolo* ate of fee* 
tlvaly aoaao too olooo for yotaptlal 



too bcovXooo oloao» tola 
la vary atsootofod, oaeo ataoctor o la offtoa 



and o toacMng atylo to ataaaOoto 
toa class* 



Glaaarooa f S 



urban cluarooB nblcti NiJotf htftrily on 

o)o> tAf^ 4NKfcf Q(fc ^0oooWal4$o? aalOaaao^^oaCtdrtk^O^k # o^8^ 

to Ita struct mod foraat, tola class ceotaiso 

4fc bi^^jjj^) J^(UF^B^BBrtt^m^a^ ^jiP flo^as^aalMl^P^ptpB^oooVo^Bo^ o^o*oo^tf^P^a^^fc^P o 

A teacbar aad a atodaot toaooor aro aortic* 
togothor la chla class* 
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Teaching Mains tr steal Stedsats 

tag* 12 



Mttamcna pisccssioh cam "w* noi 

CLeserooa #9 (Coe£lnaed) 

as the caasra km the room, notice the 
variety of tasks in oelch students sr« 
sngsgedo Will* the Utfibit works with s 
reeding group, soon mints ere lletealag to 
a lesfusgs caps* oat eorke et too eoapatsr, 
«ad the othere do individual vork at tfcair 

■otic* alto bow the physical ••top of 
ths rooa MwriatM ones activities* lacre 
is a raadiog castor, teaching table, 
lietenlag coster, in sad oat assignees t 
baskets, ead a eoaputsr. 

srof xtfi nor tan 

See does this topcoat chsng* ear 

reea to eceoaoaate too mala* 81! (Teacher narrative) 

stressed etudeste? 

as yea can see, asat stodsnts do indeed 
eeea to be oo teat. 

Iters le lose of aovoaeut, oat none 
seoaa to bo conat et nrn asc tiro • that is, eta- 
dents eeea to kaov ntbsre to go oast end for 
•net purpose* 

[ Thin teacher eonsietently rewards stu- 

dente or verbally stating specific behaviors 
that she likes* Sbe else uses a very cola 
affect as s behavior aaaageasat techaloueo 

Boa do yoo think Chad feels about being 
oo e tiaar systsaf Cea yon think of say 
other techniques you night want to try with a 
chi.d like Chad! 
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Teaching KiiMtTMMd Students 
Pare 13 

jggggg piscpsgioM egg taps B8BB33 

STOP TAW SWT TAPS 

fay mi a tiasr us#J to •suitor Ibo structured orderly echsas of this 

the at ud ant 1 a behavior? would classreoa Is clearly eoasistsnc throughout 
yen fsol coafotteble dolog this fron its aetariela, atructure sad orgaaise- 
im your iclaaereoaf say or say tloa to the stylo of cats principal taacbar. 
aotf 

■sties tost sails this etudant teacher 
utilises tas saas astatisls sad attuettare so - 
the principal tsocbar, bar stylo to qui -a 
different. Ibis aloao should be a protty 
clear indicator that aost technlquaa can be 
^ adapted to various taacbar a tylea and pat- 
teraa of Interaction o 

STOP TAPS nOP TAPS 

So shot says did this ftrf fry usa 
bar atadoat taacbar of fsctlssly 
to saaags vha asiastraaasd clees- 

Goaclosioa 

Think back now to tba claaarooas you've 
just aaan and roaaaber that socb distinctive 
taacbar atyla aaa affective for both 
asiaetreaaed and regular atudentee Bote dona 
a few of tba techniques yon saw and try than 
w out shan you're teaching, saperlasntl Make 

aietakea rod figure out what fcals bsst for 
you. Developing your eon teaching etyl« 
while teaaining open to alternative 
approach** la critical for becenlng an »tUc~ 
tlva taacbar. Good luck I 

STOP TAPS STOP TAPS 

HARD OUT 8TUBE»T SOtlAfiT 
0£S8TI0JiS. 
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Wednesday, March 20, 2:45-4:15 
Dale Braiman 



ABSTRACT 

The Multi-agency Network for Severely Emotionally Disturbed Students began In 
1982 as a result of state legislation requiring that major service providers 
network services throughout the State of Florida within five years. Funded by 
94-142 dollars, the Department of Education, in coopurut ion with the Department 
of Health and Rehabilitative Services, started an urban and a rural pilot pro- 
ject to establish models for networking services to severely emotionally 
disturbed (SED) students. 

The four major goals of both projects are as follows: 

1* Provision of a complete array of education, mental health treatment, 
and residential services. 

2. improvement of existing education, mental health treatment, and resi- 
dential services. 

3. Continuous multi-agency planning, Implementation, and evaluation of 
education, mental health treatment , and residential services for , 
severely emotionally disturbed students. 

4. Dissemination of exemplary policies and procedures developed by pilot 
projects* 

The Implementation of those goals differ greatly. The urban project was designed 
to develop awareness and coordination of existing services. The rural project 
was designed to raise awareness of children's needs for services that did not 
exist. The reasons lor service gaps In rural Florida can be traced to several 
origins: 

1. lack of sensitivity of SED children 

2 9 lack of administrative support and/or know how in developing programs 

3. lack of trained personnel 

4, history of agencies working in isolation or within informal structures 
which inhibited creative planning. 

The most salient feature of our project is not any product of the project staff, 
but rather the process of the administrative organization. All of the eleven 
school districts, four community health agencies, District Mental Health Board, 
and professionals in MRS Sub-Distrit Ill-A are represented by the local Advisory 
Forum which monitors and develops the project, hut because of the many respon- 
sibilities undertaken by rural ESE directors, there are few who successfully plan 
for the program needs of such a very difficult and specialized group of stu- 
dents* In response to a lack of expertise the rural project divided the 
Advisory Forum into smaller regional components, thus allowing for easier commu- 
nication between those professionals from a variety of agencies who "naturally" 
function in the same geographic areas. These regional groups have the respon- 
sibility of identifying service gaps, and In dialectic with the project staff, 
develop alternatives for service delivery models tor SED children* 
The alternatives will be presented to the Advisory Forum to be adopted as an SED 
Children's Plan. The Forum will use this plan as a platform for legislative 
support for more community based programs for SKI) children. The models thus far 
discussed have included, hut are not limited to: 

1. development of SED centers to be shared between counties 
2m development of an itinerant mental health team including the potential 
for art and activities based therapy, individual and group therapy 

3. the development of prevention programs which will include a special 
tract for SED students 

4. day treatment program* coordinated with I tie Uni versity for pre-service 
t rai ning 

teacher training/support programs 
t>. an individual therapeutic and educational plan 
?• a new labeling process for SED students 

b 9 a case management system which will coordinate between agencies 1 place- 
ment options for SED children and their families 

Braiman/6 ' ' 1 CA 
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Wednesday, March 20, 2:45-4:15 pm 
Jaraes Jacobs 



QUALITY INSERVICE 
TRAINING FOR RURAL EDUCATORS: 
A FUNCTIONAL ALTERNATIVE 

Target Audience: Teachers, Administrators, University Faculty, 

State Department Personnel. 

Providing quality inservice training for teachers and administrators 
from very low population density areas has always been a major concern. 
In the spring of 1977, the Area of Special Education, University of 
Wyoming, decided to directly address the issue. 

Working Jointly with the SDE, it was determined that a tremendous 
number of Wyoming's public school teachers were in need of a survey 
course in special education for re-certification purposes. Such a 
course was designed, and extensive efforts were begun to recruit and 
train potential instructors. 

During the summer of 1977, fourteen potential instructors were 
selected from Wyoming school districts, brought to the UW campus for 
eight weeks, and subjected to a rigorous training program. At the 
conclusion of those eight weeks, eight potential trainers met criteria 
mutually established by the University and the SDE for Probational 
Course Instructor status. 

Each probafcionally endorsed instructor taught a survey course 
in special education in a selected rural Wyoming setting during the 
fall semester of 1977. Students in those classes, University 
faculty, and SDE personnel evaluated all instruction. Six of the 
eight instructors who taught the course in the fall of 1977 were 
endorsed as Extension Course Instructors for the spring of 1978. 

For the past six years, this system has grown to include 
eleven instructors endorsed to offer University graduate credit 
covering a variety of courses for both the regular and special 
educator. Monitoring and evaluation of instruction continues to be 
a joint University and SDE effort. Feedback from students in these 
courses continues to be excellent. 

Our intent for the 1985 ACRES conference is to share step-by-step p 
methodology for establishing a high quality statewide inservice effort 
directed to rural areas, systems fcr monitoring and evaluating these 
efforts, and strategies designed to continually upgrade instructional 
offerings. Emphasis will be placed on statewide inser/ice coverage 
and SDE/University cooperation. 
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THE tmiVKRtilTY OK WYOMWO 

Sample Status tatter \ 
EC1 Probationary Status 



Dear Mr., Hrs,, Ms., Miss, 

We appreciate your efforts at ttacM»9 EOEXC 7000 during the 
(1379-80) (fall-spring) semester. 

IMs letter will serve the puTose of tnformlnq you cf your 
current status with the School of Extended Studies and the Area of 
Special Education as an extension course Instructor. S»ki..1c you wil, 
tTagaln teach EOEXC 7000 it will need to he cn the basis that you 
teach under continued supervision in order to remediate ti e t»l ,<mw* 
deficiencies: 

1. Poor student evaluations; 

2. Inability to follow supervisor's recommendations; 

3. Lack of reinforcement for students - — 

4. Lack of regular classroom examples; 

5. Etc. 

We request that you meet with us and make plans fur rclviri tfv: 
Instructional problems prior to finalizing any plans for teaming 
EOEXC 700D. 

Sincerely, 
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THE UM1VBUWTV OV WYOMING 
IUHAMIE. WYOMING (88071 



Sample Status Letter 
For Commendable EC! Performance 



tear Hr.. Hrs. t Hs, t Hiss. 

We appreciate your efforts at teachino EDEXC 7000 during the 
(W9-80) (fall-spring) school year.. You are to be coraaended for your 
outstanding performance 1n working closely with us, receiving Inpressl' 
student evaluations, continuing to develop your Instructional skins, 
and for representing the University. 

We Invite you to continue teaching EDEXC 700D for the School of 
Extended Studies. It will he our pleasure to continue work Inn with 

you. 

Sincerely, 
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TUB UNIVERSITY QV WYOMING 

uiiuMiE, wroNWQ scow 



Sawpl* Status Utter 
For EC I Termination 



Dear Mr., Mrs,, Ms., Miss, 

This letter 1s for the purpose of informing you of your current 
status as an extension course instructor. Your efforts at teaching 
ED€XC 7000 have been appreciated. However, the following critical 
problems have b«sen noted, and not resoWcd: 

ll A second set of poor student evaluations; 

2. Inability to work with your sucrrvlsori 

3. Your announcement that you did not want to teach EDtXC 7000 
again; 

4. Etc. 

It Is therefore with regret that we will recounend to Or- Kipper 
that you discontinue your teaching of ECEXC 7000. 

Sincerely, 
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£DCXC 70QO Instructor Evaluation 

1. uses Concept Instruction principles. 

2. Denonstrttes ; mmnA of too content. 

3. Oooo appropriate 01 techniques. 

4. SODOtn delivery. 

5. Rapport. 

0. Poise/confidence. • • -> 

7. tasvers questions dlroctly and concisely. 

0. Explains handouts 

9. Teaches within spoclflod tie* free*. 

10. Cossojnlcates with University representative. 

11. Maintains student attontlon (80S or better, as eon 1 to red by 
University representative). 

12. Toachos essential c o nc e pts only. 

13. Adjusts Instruction eased on student feedback. 

14. High degree of professionalise). 
10. Evaluates Student Performance. 
10. Entnuslasa. 

17. Congruence between course content and course objectives. 

• • • . * 

10. Isaedlste practicality of course content for students. 

19. Accuracy of course content. 

20. Overall Evaluation S U 

ECI being evaluate d 
Date of evaluation 
Place of evaluation 
Eval uator 
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Suggestions for Extension Course Instructors Teaching CDCXC 7000 

TEACHING ADULTS 

1. Httt with the LEA amffaMnt to shin tht EDEXC 7000 count objectives 
end outline; gain written reaction to tht objectives (see Student Self- 
Assessment ) relative to e district-wide esses snout; end obtain the written 
rules, regulations, and processes regarding the local special education 

— progree). 

2. identify student needs and entry level by tanas of the (EWEXC 7000 student 
Self-Assessment, either prior to or during the first class. 

3. Identify. the essential EDEXC 7000 concepts to be taught using the student 
self-assessoent Information. Eliminate non-essential concepts. 

4. Gonfona to the Concept Instruction principles. 

5. In relation to #2 and 3 above, deteraine the EDEXC 7000 Instructional 
pacing by Identifying the mount of tie* to be spent on each concept. 

6. Teach the content/concepts using those direct Instruction skills appro- 
• prlate to your students. 

7. Provide a suBtary/revlew that Identifies what the students have learned. 

8. Havo student provide written feedback on your performance as an In- 
structor. 

9. Provide • "L.F.T." stiMent of whet to look formed to next clew. 
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APPLICATION FOR UNIVERSITY SPECIAL EDUCATION 
EXTENSION COURSE INSTRUCTOR PROGRAM 
SuMOtr 1981 
UNIVERSITY Of WYOMING 



NAME _ PMOJIg* (i^QsVft} 

ADDRESS PHONE (bttS.) 

DISTRICT " POSITION 



Please Indicate the Special Education Extension Course Instructor program to which you 
are making application: 

(1) Teach regular educators EDEXC 7000, Survey 

of Special Education. 

(2) Teach courses 1n secondary special education. 

Please include with this application: 

(1) Current VITA 
Please complete the following: 

4s$ (1) I would like to be a Special Education Extension Course Instructor 

(1981-82 school year) 

for my district for «y region for ey state 

(2) I have had previous experience designing end organising school 
district 1nserv1ce training. 

yes no 

(3) I have had previous expeHenco conducting school district Insorvlce 
training. 

yes no 

(4) I have had previous experience teaching university extension coursework. 
yes no 

< 

If you answered yes to any or all of the previous questions, please 11st your three 
most recent Insorvlce experiences (attach additional sheets). 



Please Include: 



t 



4$ Date of Insorvlce Mace of Insorvlce 

Hunter of Participants Purpose of Inservlce (Target 

Contractor Audience. Objectives of 

Insorvlce) 



THIS CMTER81TV OF WYOMMC. 

mmmt. wionrso snort 



MEMO TO: Extension Course instructors 
MEMO FROH: Janes Jacobs 

RE: Sequential Steps of Setting Up Classes 

M 

Please adhere to the following steps when teaching <oti-»» h.j ' 

1. A request for teaching rones to EC!, V. Paul Mppv i.r * 

2. ECI, Or. Kipper or field representative jointly det s ?n.lr. t , 
can teach the class on the date, time and piece rev*eif> J 

3. ECI and Or. Kipper will check with me on: 



a) eligibility of CCI to teach; 

b) pli 

51 



, lace of instruction; 
date of instruction; 
tine of Instruction. 



4. Dr. Kipper and I will coordinate the classes fnvrv >1« 
field representative and the ECI. 

5. Authorization, or lack of authorization will com f » or. 

6. Advertising the class nay begin only after all uie it* 
conpleted in order. 

7. Field representative will register students {aaxitPun ni 
collect tuition and naterlals fees and distribute b*>x» 
class. 



JAJ/nsh 
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Wednesday, March 20, 2:45-4:15 pm 



UNDERSTANDING THE "CULTURE" IN MULT I -CULTURAL PROGRAMS 
Presentors: Juanita Jefferson, Bernie Thomas, Joseph Trimble, Sue Hayes 




ABSTRACT 



This presentation will cover three viewpoints on the learning processes and 
personal relationships involved in mu I ti -cultural education programs. Farti- 
ct'lar emphasis wUl be placed on community persepctives on programs that focus 
on their cultural beliefs and traditions. While every community has. unique 
expectations and preferences with respect to multi-cultural education, there are 
some common needs which will' be identified. / 

The pre-service education of teachers will be examined with an emphasis on 
preparing teachers to intereact with a culturally diverse community. Human re- 
lations with students and their families and curriculum development will be add- 
ressed. An essential principle is that the teacher's role must include leader- 
ship in bridging socio-cultural gups which exist between cimwuni ties and schools. 

Future developments in multi -cultural education will also be addressed. This 
will include national trends and funding levels in program development, communi- 
ty education and higher education. 



V 
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Thursday i March 21, 1985. 10:00 - 11:30 a.m. 

Inservice Programs for Regular Classroom Teachers Working with Mainstreamed Students. 
Helen Gay. East Carolina University, Greenville, North Carolina 

This presentation offers a plan for inservice for regular teachers and 

t 

administrators in the area of learning disabilities. It presents a plan for 
several sessions which would normally be carried out over a period of one 
school year on a regular basis, using professional days and offering renewal 

4 

credit. In such a long range plan, the consultant would be available to visit 
schools and offer technical assistance in individual cases for each teacher.^ 
Success of the endeavor would depend on the expertise of the consultant and his/ 
her ability to communicate . Support of the administration is seen as very 
important . 

Session one -j This will be carried out in part during this presentation. 
The outline is as follows: 

Introduction - Definition ot Learning Disabi lities 

Simulation exercises designed to help participants understand what It 
is like to have a learning disability. Activities include those dealing 
with visual ^perception, auditory perception, visual motor integration. 
A total of five activities will be carried out. Normally in a workshop, 
the next step is !to offer remedial activities in each of the foJlrtwing: 
auditory perception difficulties, visual .perception difficulties, receptive 
language difficulties, expressive language diff iculties, concept formation 
difficulties'. Each would be explofed from the standpoint of observable be- 
haviors, classroom accommodations, remedial strategies, and a plan of reading 

i v 

instruction for tjlie classroom teacher to follow. Since time will not permit 

••• * 
us to carry out tlhls portion of the inservice, a handout will be provided. 

t ' ? 

Other topics' suggested tor the extended ins* <rvJ.ce will be listed on a * 

} 
! 

handout and diseased very briefly. 
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Thursday, March 21, 10:30-Noon 
Helen Gay 



WORKSHOP IN HOW TO CONDUCT INSERVICB TRAINING IN THE AREA OF LEARNING DISABILITIES 

FOR REGULAR TEACHERS 

One of the greatest obstacles to the delivery of appropriate services for 
the handicapped in the rural setting is lack of appropriate inservice training 
for teachers on a continual basis. ; This presentation offers a format for inservice 
training in the area of learning disabilities for regular teachers in such a setting. 
A consultant, well trained and experienced in this area, is seen as the appropriate 
person to ledd the inservice sessions, which would be carried out over a period 
of one school year on a regular basis, using professional days and offering 
renewal cretyt. Opportunities to try techniques with students and to share re- 
sults will be provided. Demonstrations by the consultant, possibly utilizing 
video tapes, will be carried out. The consultant will be available to visit 
schools and offer technical assistance in individual cases for each teacher. 
Success of the endeavor will depend on the expertise of the, consultant and his/ 
{ her ability to communicate. Support of the administration also is seen as very 

important . 1 

Some of the topics to be discussed, and whis:h will be touched on in this 

presentation, are: 

- Definition. Ch&r.cteriscit^ of LD. Sunuiation activities which are help- 
ful both in offering intormatron and serving as boundary breakers. 

- Understanding psychological reports. Developing skills in teacher evaluation, 
both formal and intorirkil . 

~ Understanding cognitive learning stylos. 

- Modification of < content and materials in the academic areas. 

- Developing* sfiiUs ™ coping with problems in organization, study habits 
and time management. « 
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The value of a school-wide materials center will be discussed* 
It is hoped that the full participation of teachers, utilizing their 
own students, with the development of functional materials that will work not 
only with LD studen. but with most students, will assist in acceptance of the 
workshop* 

In the presentation, pertinent samples of materials and workshop handouts 
will be included. 
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P^ttCKr'aoa difficuwiss 
1. ifeditor/ Perception Dlff*cul*\*o 



One rya^lo Behovlor 

• Be* umlilon* la attending to lie ten J i L 
•ctivltlee 

- »m •wgaasee eounde Incorrectly 

" - nay be cosfoeed by verbal direction* 

- l oom test through deewaotratioa 

- Kae dif f lenity with apelling 

- t«sally doee not complete — 



xeU a* if theee two worda aouad 
tho mm or different, "book - boo 
- l! M auditory laanory treining, e.g.. 
• I pecked ay trunk." The child 
uppllaa aa object. It goea around 
ih* roe* with the child repeating 
•eld end adding bia 



j'Ar object 

\& U a e eesd reader (like Uugu*g« 
Maeter) for auditory-visual ^ 
Igratloa 



C Lut iftroaa Ac^ oKr aadatlona 

- Voce child when epeeklng 

- Allow child to ait ttaar epeaker 

- Write dircctioua and eaelgn*en« or boars* 

- Avoid learning ectlvitia* in busy claae- 
roea aa vlK ma m& t unleea quiet stud> apace 
la available 

I — |^gg iga^gctlga fo* the C laaarooM 

- Begin wire the whole word approach if 
viauel okille ere Intact 

- tepheala on viauel cluee (coaf iguration) 
in teaching new word* 

- belay pbonice until auditory perceptual 
okllia era atrong enough to auppor t 

- When ready tor phonica, try a lingr-iietic 
or analytic phonica approach (llnguiatic 
approach counrfs are not taught in 

tloc and iacludea a viauel atJmulua with 
tUe auditory stinuluo) (analytic approach 
praeanta whole word and allow* child to 
brack it down) tn 

- E ncou rage development of aolixty to 
raviaualiae aa technique in apelllng 



2. viauel Perception Difficulties 



ffl larvable Beha vior 

TSS reverae letter* end numbere 

- Oam sot enjoy picturee or hooka 

- Beg difficulty with different typa* of 
print 

. toeae place frequently in reeding 

- gee difficulty finding word or section 
on e paga 

• Cannot dlatluguleh between word* **t 
•teller ahepea, e.g., boy, dej 

- flee difficulty copying f row tr 

• Hey tilt heed to "ae* batter 



Claaarooa Ar.cogBodatloca 
* Reduce number of oaaaplee on a vorkaaeet, 
in oath leeacjiflj etc. 

- tfee narkara whan reading 

- Allow child to ait where *be/he con aee 
board coflf ortebly 

~ Do not ov*rload with workaheeta or 
workbook page* 
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Perception Difficulties .(Continued) 



ftatooing ectlvlties la upper *** u *•* 
c*M lafctaire 

P ivlif ohill «t ueiag configur**^* 

. n ntliip wwmii «nd letter <3**.~» ^ 

tins of ftriou f Ota* of print 
• fca ooaraga diUm to describe r«'^*» 

of objects, eyehole, 
. uoa dork U&M os writing paper to 

f ccllltete proper oli a a ojo a t ood epcciug 
. jjceq&er ceding to highlight f ostium 

of prints* aetariale. 



gcjdiaa iaatgtifttlon for th* Clnaarooa 

- Teach alphabet through auditory eequeace 

- D«s*f laeb cordo ood eiailar drill for 
extending eight v oc obalary 

- Begin with synthetic phonic spproachi* 
auditory skills ore intent Csynthetic 
tppreach utilisee taking perte of a. «ord 
end blending thon into o whole word) 



5. Difficulty 



. T'-rf b ^ aohsvior 

M*r Trouble with obotroct reaeoniug 
w - slow to roepood to onootione 
_ losblllty to ooo sisdlarities and 
9 difforemcae 



I Difficulty in looming now concede in 
astb, aciance, ate. 

- f ofJttfO to g ene r alise 

- Concrete view of the woriJ 

- Doable to draw conclnoiona 



Str 



In Conoopt lometion 

exoggsg a — r — 

- Point ens eiailertties and oitf ersoscw 
in now ootorlolo 

- Aak eianla, direct anaationa 

- Structure aueetinus for logical 




- Practice la categorising and clarifying 

- Verbal and pictorial abeoxditiaa 

- Boa of dotoctiva ganoa to develop 



• Check conprahonaion carefully, giving 

ewdltory and viaual olnoa 
. SoTrWlao for inferential this**** 



Inattuctloo for the Cleai 



- Develop uae of expropriate picture elnoa 

- Work on contest cluea 

- taehealse oral reading 

- ueVatory ceres {ccmIz strips, etc) 
for sotting wain idea 

. EBpbesisa thinking skills through 
listening exercises prior to reeding 
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4. Receptive Language Difficulties 
(undarotaadlng Language) 



Oboe 




/able lehsvior 

\ow to reapond to direction* or 

or vocabulary duo to difficulty 
Mag aaaalag to words 
difficulty determining the *k\in i«le-> 
repeat directions to hia/bereeU 
U one/bo understands 
underetend better with viuuaj. *!<•••. 
turee or manual eapresaioa 



I9B W Strateelee 



- Ti tin la listening skills 

- 1* ck oa vocabulary develooaeut 

- tMte froa dlctatloo first before 
tt Mctlat ladavaadaat writing 

- Develop ability to relate atory with 
cc erect eequence off 

- Use exoeaaord poaslee, riddles, etc., 
^for word building, lafereatlal thinking, 



n«ti roga A ccomodations 

whenever poeeible 

- Tape resource oaterial la eoclal u tulles 
and science using slapler language 

- Keep vocabulary notebooks 

- Organise a "buddy system* 

- Bavlev previous leesoaa before etartlng 
new ones 

gasdlng Instruction fo * the Classroom 

- Teach worde through etrongeet learning 

- Begin with language experience wroaeh 

- When auditory skills are developed, uee 
analytic phonics or linguistic program 



5, Impreaelvc League* 



nfc««rveblo Behavior 

- Cannot recall woxda for use 

«. Usee definitions instead of vor4s 
eha/he oaaoot recall 

- I ay mee alaborats geeture system and/oc 

ound effects 

- /ppcare nonfluent et times 

- Kay be any; aay seldom tett if < 

- Hay recognise correct seated ot u 
;*it aay be unable to reproduce f 



;e Difficulties 
r r i T ««roa» ac*Osteodatlons 

- Allow sufficient time for oral resfoueee 

- STnot put the child "on the spot" but 
encourage .baring, awry telling, etc. 

~ Help child organic* aaterlal to facilitate 
recall; uae outlloea , etc. 



***** p«i 



- ley have problems writing sentences *u4 




- Ma picture cards for rapid naming drill 
• Develop verbal expression 
**- Preside specific practice la -ntance 

foraeOatioo „*n« ca iba 

• tea) written work first, tt.au trauocsto* 
aSgtaUs tanas f orae in verbs 
1 eatttsace coexist ion exercises 
gsjateiaaa la rearraaglag wcius in 



o land aloud frequently to t>«e 

ERIC 



- Teach decoding according to strongest 
Input sodality 

~ Dse 1/aguage exp«*iaace charts 

- Vork ^written language with vocabulary, 

Santera** , etc. . . 

- Ceo vivid snd action-packed stor^ee and 
pictures for stimulation and verbal 
expression 
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MIRROR MAZE 



Place the mirror cm the line. 
Draw a line through the maze by looking 
at the mirror, not at your hand or thepage 
Try to write your name. 
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r„..«,*c- ProMtt for tomltf C1*sto*» Teachera Working with Hainatreeoed Uarning 
oSSliTsSSS. L^I^Cey 'an Caroline Dalveretty. Craanvllle, «ortb Caroline 

Tbl. preeentation offer, o plan tor ineeivice of refuUr 
, or . I! ch. mm of learning dleabllitiea. It presence a plao for up to eight Mri«u. 
wScn^Se norluy £«£uA out ovar a parted of on. achool y«r on . rogular boslo. 
uSlS olofeeelml too and offering renewal credit. In each e long range plan, the 
c^tent^nondS. S. IneervUe would be evailabla to vi.lt the ec^X end of f er 
t^elt eeletence in innlvitol casee for e«ch toechor ****** of t^endaevor 
tf<H ao depend on the expertiee of the consultant end hie/her ability to couwmicate. 
Support of the edninietratiow ie seen ee very iaportant. 



The plea for the hypothetical inearvlce ie aa follows: 

Saaaloo 1 - Thla ia to he carried out in part during this pteaentation. 
Introduc t i on, Definition of U>. Pilaacrip: W i ll . In tot - Mr FlU flX Steal . 
Simulation Activltlee. Perceptual Problena Wtt^VlMU*). 
Dlecueolou of Language Prohlens (Receptive, Eapreaeive) . Wee caaaette or 
video tapes of chUdren with theae typee of problene. _ - 
StaTfiS - Karly Recognition of Learning Piaahilitlee- Give participente 
handout on the toplce covered . 

Seeeion2 - Diecuesio* on 1*/ ruing Styl... Bow Lwrning Splea Apply Co 

the Learni ng Diaebled. Uae «ar riele froa ^ — *-frff1i *h" t * nta Through Their 

i^l^uS^eernt S irvl^: A Fra^lc-l Approach, by alt* Punn^and 

^ l^e.^eaton Pnhilaai ng Conpany., Raaton/ Virginia <™ .^Sgg^g,,. 

far Inst ructiona l "~~< n in Sn^iel Education. 21g«o»d. ^i^?'!*^^ 11 

Prentice Hall Co. uT^h^.nd handout^ STK- 

riw^tudl^ ^'"S^ 

group »tx! tell how you will ecccenwda&e the etudenta within the conatramta 
of your claaarocei. 

fiineuee forwel and inforaml teeta. Bave aawple records of U> chiidran *°r 

."uHnt vork J -carUU ua«d. (Bum abuuld »• change* to guarant..* 
confidentiality) 

SMVSUU. - Oroop. T -o«ln« « £~~t"*£3*^£^ 

roup> or In the Urn e »* • 1 ««>proprlata. ™ Bl 

Ki J^tS^SS! "J^^^m^L^ry -tori*.. £ 
la group* of 4 or S. tapott to total group. 
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BoMtiork: Um ou student fro* your clui uho bM difficulty la reoding, 

i„4 mta»iiii J3wTpc«f«w«l learning etyle. treoide eoy diagnostic Info™ 

which you think 111 work. Uat notorial; and £~ !!iL^?li Jtorlal 

pn^d to statu •* leeet om tueh«-Mte MMfUl cad om cooe*tcial notorial 

that could bo ueed. 

It is olsoned that too consult** will bo * ^J^?**^ r f^^ oT*" 
Sho/be mil ma bo ovoiloblo periudicelly tluroughout ^ «5^*J^ 1 ^ r °* 
Ineervlco to offer technical OMlatsnce to teachere in too cleseroon for tbU 
typo of as slgnoont. 

SmSBQOSrr SBSSXOHS - Too fallowing «ubjocw wiU bo covered In o oioUor 
hmmTm tbo prsviouo 0000. Each eeoeioo will give door deneoetrationa of 
too problooo •tvdoato hove. 

3 

geoelon 5 - Written Eapreeaxdo 
Scooion 6 - Matheentice 

gaaojoo 7 - Various Strategies to Boduco or Inoroaao Performance 
SoojIoj a - Social - Motional Problooo and Strategies to Bool With Thon 
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Thursday, March 21, 10:00- 11 :30am 
Kathleen Mary Huebner 
Jane Brodie 
Terry Rafalowski 

ABSTRACT 



TITLE: Serving Visually Impaired Children in Rural 

Communities: A Problem Solving Symposium 

PRESENTERS: Kathleen Mary Huebner 
Jane Brodie 
Terry Rafalowski 

CONTENT: 

Professionals and parents concerned about the education of 
blind and visually impaired youngsters are becoming increasingly 
aware of the special needs of students residing In rural areas. 
Two very definite efforts have been made recently to identify 
and develop approaches to address these needs'. The American 
Foundation for the Blind's national Advisory Committee and the 
State Vision Consultants independently focused their attention 
on rural service delivery needs of blind and visually impaired 
children and ara now working to effectively collaborate their 
efforts. 

Following a brief introduction to the unique educational 
needs of all blind and visually impaired children the presentors 
will identify specific areas of concern regarding rural service 
delivery to these children. Possible approaches to implement 
in order to alleviate the situation will also be presented to the 
symposium participants. 

Participants will be asked to: (I) prioritise the identified 
areas of need; and, (2) prioritize the possible approaches to use 
to alleviate problems in delivering services to visually impaired 
children residing in rural communities. Participants and pre- 
sentors will engage in brainstorming additional solutions. The 
rural expertise of the participants is crucial to the success of 
this session. 

The results of this symposium will be shared with the staff 
and national advisory committees of the American Foundation for 
the Blind, the State Vision Consultants, and other relevant 
groups. The American Foundation for the Blind will then establish 
a Task Force on Rural Service Delivery which will develop and 
implement meaningful' action plans and the State Vision Consul- 
rants will determine their *point of focus. 

Participants at the session will receive resource lists, 
handouts and recent publications about the education of blind and 
visually impaired children. * 

We need YOUR help! Please come and share your expertise. 
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Thursday , March ,21, 10 : 30 - Noon 
Shirley Jackson 

In an effort to be responsive to the changing needs of society 
in general and to its students in particular, Heads tar t fur di^h 
School is one of several emerging programs at Leesville High 
School, a school of approximately 1,3C(J students (/.radca nine 
through twelve) in west-central Louisiana. 

L.H.S. is justly proud of the fact that it was named a:; an hxempl- 
ary School is the 19tf^-i c j«3 Secondary .>eh«;ui Ueeogni liun Program, 
and in an effort to continue to offer its students the best possible 
educational opportunities, this particular program has emerged. 

Headstart for High School is the direct result of a Carnegie Grant 
in the amount of $3,utuU that was awaidtju lu Leeisviilt; nigh ill the 
spring of 1984. The grant was awarded to implement a pilot pro- 
gram for incoming freshman students who w«»ie not functioning at 
grade level in the area of language arU: . 

The grant was for 6U students, three teachers and texts. The first 
forty-five hour course of instruction was held during a three week 
period just prior tc the beginning of the 1994-1 985 school year. 
It was designed to up-grade the English skills of identified stu- 
dents in the areas of vocabulary, compr < i .< usi on , mech mi^s, usag'e, 
and spelling. liven though tla* emphasis w.is m cotupn i siau nd 
usage, there wa3 a marked improvement i'« ul five area;;. in ouiy 
three weeks, the atudints Unproved an avta,,* uf 1. 4 > gr.ide levels 
in comprehension and over 3 grade level:' in usage. 

Those students who participated last sue:, i;« r are presently n».ir>g 
tracked to record the progress in all ..f their classes, not just 
in Knglish. So far, tne results have h. « t. very premising, hs a 
result, many of the techniques employ »»d ;<i.ji summer «ue nvw oeirig 
followed i ri some classrooms with plans underway to off- t uk same 
three week course this summ«r. Add i t i < <ua . 1 y , an expanded program 
of reinforcement is tu be offered as pat '. r f a writ in,*, program to 
be implemented during thu V)*b-Vy& sob i year. A model from 
which similar instruction .* an he adapted iy other hi^n s.")u<oij in 
the district is to b» u». w i .«;.v d ai'.ru^ w,;;* a ui-ic t*.a:;i of uigiisb 
teachers willing t*> share instructional i... tnods and t»M.*nu i <ju« s • 
This will benefit the junior nigh aeho- • : I eedr-r school una facili- 
tate the wor« being dom; i ri Mher depar s.mi-n ts within the hig.ii school. 
The purpose is to impor.*v< i\n- i>ntiir< ta-ii'-o i »;-s wr i ting ;-r . -g r.Jin. 
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If thfc competencies oi" the least productive students can be xm- 
prqved, then the expectations for the entire student population' 
with regard to clear writing aifd clear ihinKing can also \w raised 
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-Thursday, March 21, 10:30~Nocn 
Norlis McKay 

Show Low School District 

. / SPECIAL SERVICES OFFldE 



Rome I Bon 311 

NORMS t. McKAY _ ' Shuw La*, Arinma 85901 

Oum.UM SpetUI Education lctephane 537-4525 ext. 134 



September 28, 1984 " ; « 

Dear Selection Coonlttee: 

Re: Proposal of presentation for the ACRES Conference in March 

The Show Low Public School system embarked upon a quest to provide 'the best 
possible educational services for the students utilizing our system. In the 
quest to do so we established a master curriculum that was flexible enough . 
to include all types of handicapped children but yet specific enough to c 
assure the students would obtain the necessary skills so when they leave our , 
system they will be highly trained and adequately educated to survive 14 the 
world. ' • ^ 

A committee of^teachers was selected and commissioned to develop a master . 
curriculum. The presentation we would propose to make i? the development* »• 
of that curriculum which has been developed and utilized in our system for 
one year. In the future we hope the curriculum can become a computerized 
program so that the objectives and skills are easily' available and parents 
or teachers concerned with that particular student would receive a copy of 
all the skills and have an understanding of what the child will learn. It 
has been our concern that parents be able to know what the students leaving 
our system will be expected to learn. By developing an exit program for each 
of our special education children all concerned can have a clear understanding i 
of what we plan to do with that particular child. Me feel we have a good v 
system and if U would help others we would be happy to share it. 
I 

Sincerely, 
Norlis McKay 

Special Education Director 
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' • Thursday, M„arch 21, 10: 30am- Noon 

Bruce L. Mai lory 
Terry R. Berkeley 

ABSTRACT "~ 

* * 

TITLE: Addressing Rural and Urban Perspectives: f 

Experiences at Two Universities ' 

PRESENTERS: Dr. Bruce L. Mallory * 
University of New Hampshire 

Dr, Terry R. Berkeley 

Louslana State University v 

* • * 

CCNIHIr: . 

This session will describe two graduate-level personnel preparation 
programs in the field of early childhood special education. Hiese programs 
prepare specialists who are competent in both rural and urban environments. 

Differences Between rural' and urban locales extend far beyond the phys- 
ical characteristics of the**; settings. In early childhood uitd turly child- 
hood special education these differences can be seen in policy, in human 
services, and, more importantly, in all areas of child and family endeavor. 
The focus of this presentation is to demonstrate how faculty in the early 
childhood special education master degree programs at Louisiana State 
University and the University of New Hampshire attend to these differences and 
how they train students who have an interest in being employed in rural or 
urban settings. As the major institutions of higher education in their 
respective states, the programs have. to address the unique aspects of both 
environments. 

Specifically, issues regarding rural and urban life differences tend to 
add direction to the two programs which are developmental, non-categorical, 
and family oriented. The product of these programs, which are not at all 
connected, tentis to be a "specialized general ist" who is flexible, indepen- 
dent, and adaptable to varying socio-cultural settings. 

In a parallel' consideration, the faculty of* tncse programs find it" 
essential to address topical issues in rural and urban life in order to: 1) 
enhance the conprehensiveness of the academic experience; and, 2) meet student 
needs. Issues addressed in these degree programs span the range of areas, 
unique in each geographical setting, which include: historical, philosoph- 
ical, cultural, sociological, and methodological underpinnings of early 
childhood and/or early childhood special education. In addition, each program 
attempts to match, as it ran, student practicum activity and the needs of 
students (in terms of future employment). Moreover, each program is 
diversifying its experiential components to see that students obtain the 
benefits of both rural and urban, life. The innovative, aspect of these two 
programs, is then, an ^approach that yields deep sensitivity to the critical 
notions of commihity in order to provide effective htanan services. 
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Thursday, March 21, 10:30-Noon 
Terry Berkeley 
Bruce Mai lory 



PORTRAITS 

ADDRESSING RURAL AND URBAN PERSPECTIVES: 
EXPERIENCES AT TWO UNIVERSITIES 

Differences between rural and urban locales extend far beyond the phys- 
ical characteristics of these settings. In early childhood and early child- 
hood special education these differences can be seen in policy, in human 
services, and, more Importantly, in all areas of child and family endeavor. 
The focus of this presentation Is to demonstrate how faculty 1n the early 
childhood special education master degree programs at Louisiana State 
University and the University of hew Hampshire attend to these differences and 
how they train students who have an Interest in being employed in rural or 
urban settings. As the major institutions of higher education In t£e1r 
respective states, the programs have to add re the unique aspects of both 
environments. 

Specifically, Issues regarding rural and urban life differences tend to 
add direction to the two programs which are developmental, non-categorical, 
and family oriented. The product of these programs, which are not at all 
connected, tends to be a "special ized. general 1st" who is flexible, Indepen- 
dent, and adaptable to varying socio-cultural settings. 

In a parallel consideration, the faculty of these programs find it 
essential to address topical issues in rural and urban life 1n order to: 1) 
enhance the comprehensiveness of the academic experience; and, 2) meet student 
needs, issues addressed in these degree programs span the range of areas, 
unique 1n .each geographical setting, which Include: historical, philosoph- 
ical, cultural, sociological, and methoddloglcal underpinnings of early 
childhood and/or early childhood special education. In addition, each program 
attempts to match, as it can, student practicum activity and the needs of 
students (in terms of future employment). Moreover, each program is 
diversifying its experiential components to see that students obtain the 
benefits of both rural and urban life. The innovative aspect of these two* 
programs, 1s then, an approach that yields deep sensitivity to the critical 
notions of community in order to provide effective human services. 

♦ 
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THE PREPARATION Of EARLY CHILDHOOD SPECIAL EDUCATORS 
FOR RURAL AMD URBAN SETTINGS 



Rural Characteristics 



* 



-low tax base 
-homogeneous population 
-suspicion of outside helpers 
-resistance to externally imposed 

change 
-individual ism 
-self-determination 
-particularistic norms 
-personnel shortages 
-traditional values re: family, 

education, community 
-schools as sources of stability 

and continuity 

Urban Characteristics 

-expanding tax base 
-heterogeneous population / 
-reliance on formal social services 
-acceptance of externally imposed 

change 
-group cohesion 
-universal istlc norms 
-personnel surpluses 
-variant family and community 

structures and values 
-schools as change agents . 




ECSpEd 
Teacher Education 
Curriculum 

-developmental educators 
-cogn i t i ve-deve 1 opmen ta 1 

phi losophy 
-ecological framework 
-transdisclpl inary model 
-family support skills 
-liaison skills 
-commun i ty/organ i zat i one 1 

change ski I Is 



Rural Internships 



-teachers 
-home visitors 
-therapists 
-parent specialists 
-case managers 
-administrators 
-advocates 




ECSpEd 
Graduates 




Rural Employment 



Urban Employment 



Urban Internships 
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-ate Hsmxam est bibly cmlmoop specul bducatobs 

POS BP Mtt nHD UHBAU SSTTSSS 



Btum U tlallory, Pa.D. 

Id 1980, the Unlverelty of Ben Baapehlre rto^fid a three-year pereoa- 
o«l preparation grant fros the 0. 3. Education fiepertsant to develop a 
Model training prograa for uaaterc level Early Childhood special Sduoatera* 
the graduate prograa. boh ooaplctlng Ita fifth year, praparaa apaolallat a 
ooapet*?t to work vita young handicapped children (infanta through prlaery 
level) and their fesUlea. Studeate ara praparad to work in a variety of 
public and prlvata eettlnga, la bosses, olaeareeua, oMnloa, and bureau* 
eratlo eyateae, and la a variety of rolaa aa teaohere, dlagaoatlolaoa, 
aultidiaoipliaary teaa aaubere, parent aapport apaolallata, adalalatratora, 
oaaa aanagera, polioy-oakera, ato. CouraaWk aad lataraablp experiences 
aophaelae beta urban aad rural elrouaataaoea, reflecting the traditional 
aad changing oharaotcrietloc of the nothera Men Saglaad region* 

taa prlaary phllooopMoal baeee of taa prograa ara that 1) Early 
Childhood Special gduoatora auat be thoroughly ooupeteat la understanding 
noraal growth aad developoent of ohlldraa froa birth to eight years elds 2) 
♦hat onderatandlng ahould laoluda the ability to apply principle* of oegal- 
tiva-develonaental peyohology, (e.g. Kohl berg a Hayer, 1972) to children 
experiencing Irregular pattern* of early developaant* S> the application of 
any theoreUeal or teehaleal leterveatloo atrataglea auat be baaed oa the 
eeologieal perapeotive of huaaa developaent (BronfnBbreaner, 1979)1 aad a) 
the aoet orltteal oaagoaoat of any oblld'e eoaayataa la hla/har laaiedlate 
aad eat ended faally. tale orlentatloa reeuAte la a heavy eaaaaele oa early 
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ohlldbood dsvalopaon* froo an interactional, oxporloatlsl fraas of 
rafarsaos (a.g. Bramr, 1973s Davay 1938). Zo Addition, studsats ara 
•apootod to sutir oblld-dlrootod toaoblng skills as troll as f vally- 
dlrootod support skill*, atadaata ar* Also onpaotod to undsrstaad bow 
anraaaaratla systoas at too local, stats and fsdsral lovtl blndor or 

hanaa dovalopaant, sad bos to offoot prograaslvs obang* la tbcoo 



This papsr will essoins too says la vblob tbo prograa anoflypllsbos 
tbeas dosaadlng aspirations. Speoittoally, tas proparatlon of gerly 
Cblldnoed Spsolal Sefeeatera to as off eotloe tosobsrs sad agsats of obangs 
la onto rural and or tea snvlroaasots will as dlsoasasd. Our goal la to 
spsol a l lata capable of working aaeooaafally la eltbsr %yps of 

AflsjojUClA gJCggg Af» flDnflgtSBflX 

The oarrlettlaa of tao Bsrly Childhood spsolal needs progrsa baa boon 

dssarlbsd previously (lisllory t 1983). S sa oat lslly, wo propsro wbat Stedaaa 

(1973) baa doaorlbtd sa developsental educators. Tbsss aro ladivlduala wbo 

srs ooapstsat la obUd developBsnt tbeary, aataoda of edcoetiog young 

oblldron, assessing young oalldroa aad converting ssssaaasnt rssulta Into 

Individual sduoatlonal goals and strategies, stoking aad utilising 

saplrloal roasarob information, tmder standing tbs latarrslatsdnsaa of 

cognitive, aaatloaal, sorts! , and pbyaleal dsvelopBoct, support!!* aad 

assisting paronta 9 oollaboratlng with otbar professionals ana sgeocies 

( Including through ajaltldlaalpllnary taaa psrtlolpstloa), and taking an 

active rels la organisational and oonawalty obangs loading to laproved 

dot slopaont of too oblld aad f sally. Tbsso skills aro acquired through 

aoarssn erk and a oaa yasr Internship. Figure 1 (adaptod froa Stodnaa, 

1973) iadlaataa tat aroaa of ocapstsnny of oar graduates. Tao laoar alrolo 
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reprssanta tte strong aophaala on tin auparvlaad intar nobly ooMplcuantaQ 
fey oeuroaa and aaaluaro. Uw rolatlva luportanos of too various oaupa- 
tsaolos la lndlaotod by tbo apsoa alloootod 0*00 allot of too slow 

Ittaaa aanpatoaoloo aro oooalotoat olio too aoJ 1 oaaabl oal founda t ion* 
of too pragma daaarlbad aorllar. for axaapla, too aoologleal parapaofclya 
lo aop ha a ls ad la oo ur o mork , ana atudooto vltb prior toaoblng axporlasoo N 
any oboooo aa lntaraahlp oxporlottoa vtHdb aUovo tttoo to praotloo nialoaa* 
aklllo 00 oaao ■aaagara, program adolniatratora, or haya- acbaol ooordi- 
aatoro. loo llalaoa rolo lo baood 00 too nodol oovolopod by aobbo lo 
projoot Ba-Ed (1966, 1982). tola la a particularly uaoful rolo lo rural 
nraaa ubara aarvloaa say ba vldoly dlaparaad, ontabvnci aroaa soy not 
overlap aoroaa various agaaoloa 9 and poraooaal abortagaa uay roault la 
aogloot of oellaborotlvo llnkagsa duo to ovarvbalolag oiroot traatooot 
roopoaolblliuoa with lloltad adBlnlatroUva aupport* Za a rolatad vela, 
apaolallata [forking la rural aroaa oust novo a tborougb Jowvladgo of aoroal 
and obnoroal oblld grovtb and davalopoont, including too loUrralataesoaa 
of dovolopBont. Booauaa of too aaarolty of pbyalcal, occupational, aad 
apaoob tboraplato in rur>l oonvunltlaa, too Early Chlldbood Special fiduca- 
tor antat bo proparad to aoouno o uroodlaolplloary rolo (Alloa* nolo, * 
Soblafolbuaob, 1978) lo oootlog ablldrooU oultlpla noosa. 

Batb of tbooo anoploa aro alao appllaabla to urban aottlnga f ubaro 
llalebo **Ula aro laportoot to ooordlnoto aoltlplo oarvloo ayotoaa, aaob 
vltb o narrov rolo aad function, LUrawlaa, tranadlaalpllaary akllla ara 
uaoful for latorootlng vltb tboroplata and Introduolag tbarapaotlo toon- 
nlQuoa Into proaobool olaaaroooo. Tbua, altboogb too prograo aopbaalaaa 
akllla naoaaaary for affective work lo rural oosajuiioiae, tbooo oouo akllla 
aro oloarly uaoful lo urban aroaa vbere too baalo nooda of oblldron and 
tbotr faollloa aro oaoantlally too oooo. 
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The neoeaalty of a broad baa* of trana01soipllnary p eoolottloally- 
orlented akllla beoosea apparent vbea our interna aro planed la both urban 
and rural agonal oa* Ona lotarn worked la a oajor urban teaching neepltal 
ana turn returned to Haw Ranpahlro to eatabllab rural developaantal aneeae- 
aont eliatee* Tha urban noapital aaporiaaoa provided nor wltto a uodel of 
toaa funotionlng and aaaoaaaoat taat ana oould adapt to too rural oilmen, 
anatner student apent nor lnternablp aat ab l lin i n g a rural nraaonool apaoial 
eduontlon program voare aba van too need teacher* adolnlatrator, paront 
ooordlaator v tberaplet, and janitor. Suueequently ana neved to a vail- 
aataolianod, aultl~olaaaroou prograa in a aaall oity unere bar rola vaa 
nuon narrovar and ana bad adnlnlatratlve and tbarapautio baolcup. Bar 
initial experience* allotted bar to better undaratand tao particular oon- 
atraiata and parapaotivoa of bar eelleaisnee in too larger netting, aaotnar 
intern did Juat tha oppoaita. ana atartad out in an urban proaraa and tnen 
noved into a rural integrated kiadargartan eettlm; in tna aaooad eaueater 
of lnternablp. Bar firat oaporiaaoa provided bar vita etrons collaboration 
akllla and expneed bar to tna praotloaa of a variety of profeaelonale. Oar 
aaa plaoaaast raquirod tnat ana introduoa oollaboration and therapeutic 
toonalo,wea into n noro beterogeneoue netting where both taa regular staff 
aad norael children bad not prevloualy experienced tba integration of 
aevcrely bandioappad children. 

am dilXajEMMpj Rttmiffi BHCll Mat JtetauH fiBHNttifilam ^rr* 0 ^ Puraonnii 

Ona way ef dlatlngulahlng between whet Uettheva (1966) aalla rural 
ooaaumi Una and urban aaoiatiaa (aa ietereating dlatlnotlon ltaalf ) la to 
una Fnraone* (1951) typology of ooawanltlec, Tba four typoo Oa identified 
include aniveraallatia-aoniavaBant y univr s aa i at AO-ono r iptlvc, partloularlatio- 
anhlevewont, and parUoularlaUo-^aoripUve. The firat two typea, in which 
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behavioral wp a ota tloae are norwatlve and universal (l.a. apply to all 
senbere of tfaa ouolety), and found la ur^ban araaa. That la, there are 
highly prescribed atandarda of behavior that ara uaad to identify and 
eeperate those who deviate fro& those etandarde. Tola raaulta la a nigh 
level of utlllaatloa of fomal mlal servloea to "correct" deviant 
behavior la order to bring It closer to too ualvaraal atandarda. Ooooara 
la with group oonforslty rather than the aaaartlon of Individual loio- 
ajmoratlo vsluaa* 

Particularistic oonaunJ tloo, on the other hand, cBpoeeise and tolerate 
Individual dlffercncee, and Judge the value of the Individual aa a vhole 
rather than the degree to union ha/afae le oapeblc of performs* epaoiflo 
funotlone within apeolf lo contexts. In other words, sore deviant behavior 
(or development) la tolerated beoauae value Ilea with the peraoo, not with 

» 

the power, akllla, or knowledge that peraoo haa acquired. The result la 
that ooanunlty goals fooue on stability, equalisation of life chances attoug 
aeebera, and rejection of heirarchical power structures. Value le plaoed 
on expressive rather than inatnsMntal rolee. Tola kind of social ayaten 
la found In a very ho no gsn e ou a population due to ita tl«ht stable 
structure. There la relatively little dlvergenee of value spates*, 
fanlllal patter na, ethnicity, or occupations! statue. Such oheraoterlatlaa 
and scale tend to inhibit aoolal change, particularly if it le Introduced 
by external elenente. These oharsoterl sties are dollar to Ford* a (1962) 
catalogue of rural tralte that Include Individual leu and self-reliance, 
traditional Ian, fa a lll a l le w , fundaneotaliaB, end fatal lea. Looff »a (1971) 
llat ineludee these ease tralte, and adde aotlea-orlentatloa, atoiciau, and 
peraoa-orlentaUon* Garrard (1971) usee the tern "anti-stats orientation* 
to describe the effect of these oharaotarlatioa in teres of cxpreaeed 

^^^ee\> Oases' 0e^e9Cla^^^eaeaea^^ ^fle^ej^fce?ee^e\l ea^a^tpeej49p^e^ aj^^o) 
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Tharn 1j aapla support for Uaw tftieoratloal perspectives in ttto wua 
of apetial eduomtlen praotioe. Throe pWonena relevant aero are taa 
prevalence aad ideutlfloatlou of handloapplng oonditleaa, reapoeee to 
externally lanoead oaaano, ana attitudea toward farual nelpiu* eyetaue. 
AO relatlonnnip of tub of toooo to tae proporoUoo of Burly Caildbood 
Saeolal Iducatore vill fa \ dlaaueead briefly. 

Prevaleooe rntoo for ana-organlo aeatal retardation (a socially 
defined attribute) ere. algalfloantly blaster in rural eoununltlea ooupared 
to aroma aroma vaea nayeaoaetrlo criteria ara applied (Alblnu-Ulraaaa, 
1966 f Leakau a lore, 1969). However, aotual ldaatlfloatlon rataa for 
deteralelng eligibility for apooial o du oa tloa eervleee ara ouoa lever la 
rural araaa. Altaousn traditional eetloatae laaloate tuet 10 paroaat of 
aaeool-aga enlldrea ara educationally handicapped, rural atataa aave 
reported for favor ttaadionpped obildroa reoelvla* aarviooa under PL 94-142* 
Haw Baaaealre, aa nail aa atataa la tnc daop aoutb and taa far «aat t ara 
below tae national averaaee for ldantiflad oaildraa in tna 3-5 and 6-13 

old ago raagaa. tna lotraat rataa of ldaatifloatioa of 3-5 yoar olda 
ara found in Sou Baapabire, Ulealaaippi, Alabeua, ifau itesloo and Hawaii. 
Taa iovoat rataa of idaatifioatioa for all oaildraa (3*21) ara found in Um 
Haapealre, Uaw lark (a pradoainaataly rural atata) c Souta Dakota, 
uaaaingtoa, and Baaall. Taeee atataa all ldantifiad laaa than one paroaat 
af taa praaonool population aad laaa taai 7.4 paroaat of taa aaaool-aaa 
pulatioa aa nandloapped. 

fan laplloatioa of taee* diaorapanoiaa for teaeaer proparatioo la 
important. Early Childhood Special fdaaatora (aad othara) oast roootfolso 
that peyoneoetrla aparaaoaaa to identification aad laaalintf uay aa viewed 
quite diffaraatly ia araaa ve* rural "eettina*. la too aenieVi 




oriented, noraativa ooatext of urban or aaoorafcte ooanunl Uoa» alaner 



identification and service rates uay not be viewed as problematic. Tnoae 
children woe fall to Mat causae! ty eteadarde for p r o- ft o adoi.i l c or aoaaotoio 
ffTPTttw^ ehould be located, leolaUd, aad treated la order to rcnedlate 
their Ocflolte end aalatain their oseaoea for aoadeula and later eoonoulo 
^euaossa, eooordlng to tola urbaa value ayeteuu In rural ooiayyiH tlee, where 
■era ejedaat aspirations sad expectations hold evay, aad uttere there la 
greater aooeptaaaa of Irregular developneat aad sore roalataaoe. to l aoollng 
children aa dealest, lower servloo ratee oaa be anticipated. Interna or 
feoest greduetce who are sot 1 Bdl geaa use to ttieae ooaaunltlce latet be 
prepared to adapt to these varying peraaeotivee. aad they aunt uaderetaad 
that their aatural urgee to letroduee refora la treditional, rural oou» 
Bunltlee will be teapered by i;ho prevail lag value eyateaw * Bvea toe Intro- 
duotloa of aandatod pregraaa ouch aa Child Plod aay oat be vail received la 
light of taeeo veluee* aa uadaretaadlog of ooologlool restore aad too ' 

firt&tilDletea Ot MymSallty a******** thUM beMOaalsM WV lMttOTte\Ilfc« 

The eeooad f aotor aff eating too preparation of Early Cblldbaod Special 
Sduoatora ralatea to vbat saiga (1981) rafora to aa auaploloo of external 
(federal aad state) Interference. Externally lapoeeo aaadates era viewed aa 
three te to eel f «-do terslne tloa. Tale view la related to a aero general 
reelataaoe to change. There la evldeaoe taat rural esaooJ board uoubcro, 
la particular, are reel at ant to Innovation la educational practices, wane 

eVte^^9s'eVea$P^ftQs)s$fi&4P fltfQ^ tr^eJ eejeio^© ^Sg^JHe^ Dej^0 eV^tes^e%H ((^fle^de^eSep dV^u^$) e> e30sa^J^fcie^ ^JP^^ 

viewed aa Institutions of stability sad cultural t rsasatesi oa, where loag- 
said valaaa related to really, education, aural behavior, end octuunlty ere 
ta be preaarved aad protected* Una urbaa nation taat euaaole aay be 
vehlolee for eolvlsg broader eoolal Ule auas aa racial eagregatleo or toe 
lass of oblld care la sat supported la rural oouiualtlee. However, taeeo 
dlffereaoee are oat purely ideologioal. Iso leak of eooaaale reaouroes, 
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especially an adequate local tax base, requires a bora. conservative view of 
the roll of schools aa agents of change, and realstacpe to external M an- 
date* la partially rooted la toe recognition that federal and atate lave 
rarely provide aoffloleot floanalal resources to fully lapleneot those 
love, (fdtere la Bow Btxpsblre reosaUy amended too atate constitution to 
prohibit any new ststs aaooatea taat vera not fully funded vita atate 
dollars.) 

Realatanoa to change, eapeoially when It la luposed by external 

fbreee, baa a dlreot off eot ox Early Childhood 3peolal Btfuoatore. Beaauee 

theSr rolea aad taalca are la uany vaye prescribed by atate and federal lav 9 

they any ba vleved ae ageote of too atate rather than aa partnere of the 

on—uni ty. The lntrodootlon of nev efforta to Identify young children aa 
« 

eduoauooally handicapped, danande for lover child-staff ratios, requests 
for exneaxlve therapeutlo ccuinuent and olaaaroou Material e, develouBent of 
ooaplloated and tiae»oonaualng rceord-kceplag systctas, eloee aorutlny of 
each child 1 a deficits end etreagtbs, an eopnaale on individual devclouvent 
rather than group oohealoa aad oultural traaaulaalon, rcqueata for building 
renovetloaa neoeaaary for phyaloal aeeessablllty, the introduction of 
ferael, oenter-baeed education at aa early age, and the tranaforuatloa of 
parente Into aotive daolalon ushers rather than passive aupportero arc all 
tasks that the Early Childhood Special Bduoator la taught to carry out, and 
la ethloally and legally required to do so. Uheo thet individual la not 
lndlgenoua, and haa not had experience In other rural oouuunitiea, he or 
aba vlll find the going rough, and the lack of support personnel and 
syapathetlo, knowledgeable adadnistratora or school board yeubers uakes the ' 
prooeaa all the sore difficult. 

Ibis lapllee the need to equip the new practitioner with both technical/ 
clinical skills related to child devalopuont and special education and 
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personal attributes snob as a etrong uelf-ooaospt, sensitivity to too 
valuta of otbers, tbs ability to articulate bis/bar belief e Lu aoa- 
teebnioal aad ooD-tbreetening langusgs, tbo ability to work with ootaaunlty 
groups la a deliberate, reopcotful oanasr, ens an undernteadii* of tbe 
processes of organisational ana ootaauslty oevalopuent. Again, tneee aklll a 
aad attributes are fooosssd oa rural olrouBStsaoss, but we find tbeu 
equally valuable la urban areee wbere plural latlo groups aad financial 
eeaatraiate create elailar needs aad problens. 

Jf fi&al iaeue effecting graduate training la tbe attitude of 
f •allies vltb bu&dloapped children toward formal helping syetene euob aa 
sobools, bealtb care agencies, aeatal neeltb oentere, or uelfere aysteus. 
This Issue is oloealy related to tbe previous oae in tbat atutucee 
oonoernlng eelf-i-eliauee, group o o b es i o a, sad externally iopoeed ouanue 
also affect tbs degree of use of forssl ssrvlees* (Uvea tbe pref ereaoe to 
rely oa klasbip networks for sssistaoos retbar tbaa prof essiooals or 
bureauorsoisa (Looff, 1971 i listtbewe, 1966) , Bsrly Cbildbood Spscial Bouoa- 
tors aeed to work wltbls a feaily-oriented, eoologioal frauawork ratber 
tbaa frou a purely obild-orieoted, oliaioal perepeotlve. Bural f sullies 
say be abareoterised aa lese traosieot tbaa urbaa feuilles} Multiple 
generations of tbe ease feuily reaaia la close presluity ever tns f sally's 
life cycle. Ibis aay act always as beoefioial frou tbe prsotlti oo o r e' (or 
parents') point of view* attended feuily aeebere aay bate oiffioulty 

aooeptlng tbe pressnee of s baadicapped obild or tbey aay offer savlos 

i 

bsasd oa trsditionsl folklore ratber tbaa ooateayorery knowledge. However, 
tbe availability of a natural support! ostuork is generally a strength. Tub 
specialist baa aa obligation to utilise tbat network! tbat nay entail 
educating feuily seaborn about tbe obild' a disability aad assets. 
Incorporating relatives aa respite oare providers or boas teaenora, or 
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•aoojr«glQts these people to assist the ohild'e parents uitu uoueatiu tasks. 
In addition, the specialist needs to dsterulne the psyaholofeioal and/ 

i J , 

snotlonal ol lasts of the network to detenalne too extent of probiauatio 
% reao^lons eueb as biasing lo-lcws for a child* s oondltlon or sitfegsstlno 
outdated options (placing kite child la as Institution or relying on 

uapro'/ea uedloal preotloes). tne speolallat nust be aware that he/she uay 

/I . 

be perceived as an Intruder in tne f sally network rathe** than aa a helper. 
Jtm ooyrnmity organisation prinoipl** of rtsptot for cxlstlm* t>*llef« mm 
ttfifttlfliift Innr^mital rrtianrf ■ and fcti# •ita hi 4 ghjaiit of tra*t gjui aIjki 

sjp* ^eere»»ei^»wg| ^ee*»e w^w^sj^rp ee»^w» w^w^ ^^^^m*mn^^^mmi^**w ^^wv 

apply to too prooesa of f sully onan^e and adaptation* Xt should to noted 
tnat the presenee of extended f sully networks and suaplolon of oureaueratlo 
systsus also Is a onaraoterlatlo of ulnorlty urban groups (Stack, (197* >. 
Slttllsr stratoales uay therefore be required la these dive at olrouustsaosa. 
JOBfifllUfilAA 

Several prlnolplee for preparing Early Childhood Special Eouoator* to 
work la rural sod urban settings nave been discussed. Couuon and divergent 
ebaraoterlatloa of rural sad urban envlroouenta nave bees desorlbed to 
suggest approaches to eouree oontent and field Internships. Multiple roles 
and skills for s "developnental educator* nave been proposed, with a dual 
eapbssls on solid oriented ooupstenoles and f sully/oojsaunl ty oriented 
oonpeteneles. Tne applies tlon of those roles and skills in rural oou- 
onnltlea with psrtloulsr characteristics baa been desorlbed, with soue 
refereaoe to t&elr application in urban oontexta. 

At this point, two eautlons are In order* First, tns literature 
desorlblng too character lstios and value systooe of rural (and urban) 
ooaBunltles has not ebantfsd sa rapidly aa too oouaunlU.es nave, the 
effects of uedls, rapid transportation, sad oore uaifora educational 
ourrloula on the urbanisation of rural areas has not been well ooouuenteo. 
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although tbt dleonceloa in this paper and eleowbere uey tiive tae luyreaaion 
that rural ooanjonltlee ere ualforuly oo nee rr atlYC ana otntio, that la 
aartalDly oat the caee. Deny faatora vill ootamlna nan "rural • a 
ooonunlty la t euon aa ita eoeoonlo co ndi tion, prexlalty to urban ereae and 
BOjer hlgbwaye, geogrephlo location (e.g. ioelated ay uouatalna), rata of 
population growth or deolloe, and tna attitude of aaheol adnlaiatrutore 
toward Innovation (including apaoial education uandateoh Studoata beta* 
prepare* to work in rural oonnualtlea suet undorataod too dynanlo nature of 
nay region and bo aula to adapt thenaelvee to %fn* valuee and praotioee. 

"Second, aaay of the dlff araaoaa batman rural and urban eettluue 
— at l oaod here and io other aaurooa are oonfoundad by eboloeoonoulo , 
faatora. It any aa that eooloeooDoalo dlff arenoaa play a larger role la 
tna devel apnea t of attltudaa and valuaa than geographic locale. Per bar 
(1960) 9 anong o there, bee doaarlbed the different ueye la uhlan laeoue, 
eoolnl oleee, and rellgloue afflllauon effect faullloa' reepooeee to 
having a bendieapped child. To the extent that rural feulllee are 
eooaoBloelly dlcedventeged, the obaraoterlsatloaa preeented hero nay ha 
valid. And urban feulllee with lov-lnooae, alnorlty otatua uay ehare ueny 
of the attributee of low-iaooue rural fenlllee. Xhle would lnoly that 

o^P^e^^eaVe%l ^P^be^Saa^^^a^^P o^aKt other profeeaionala aunt addreea oeede related to 

eoolel oleee and eoolal group BOBooranlp aa, nail aa type of oouttualty. In 
the end, we went aueh people to bo eeneitive, obeervant, buublc, tolerant 
end earing, Theaa are the neat laportant oualltlee, nod the neat difficult 
<ooee lnpert. 
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Thursday, March 21, 10:30-Noon 
Shirley Coale 



USING TELECOMMUNICATIONS TO IMPROVE SPKClAt EDUCATION SERVICES 

TO RURAL AREAS 



Several needs in Rural Special Kduration can be addressed through the use o! 
current technology applications, specifically telecommunications. Improved 
communications, teacher support and inservice, delivery of related services 
and delivery of instruction are all possible through telecommunication 
applications. 

Untapped or underutilized possibilities include use of satellites, microwave 
transmission, fiber-optics, cable tv, radio, slow-scan tv, and telephone 
teleconferencing. The ATS1 Satellite, currently above the Denver, Colorado 
area, has a footprint that includes most of the remote areas of the contiguous 
48 states. Dedicated to educational useage, its options are yet to be fully 
tapped. 

EXAMPLES OF CURRENT APPLICATIONS WITH RURAL APPLICABILITY 

Current practices which can be applied to rural special edueat Ion include 
utilizing the ATS1 satellite via MicroNet in the Western Pacific, delivering 
educational programming in Minnesota via fiber optics, teleconferencing, tapping 
networks for information, m ing radio for instruct ion in Puerto Rico, and 
Learn Alaska's programming. An in-depth look at several of these practices as 
well as contact information for others will be included. 

WHAT HAS PROVEN TO BE EFFECTIVE 

Research in distance education has shown some practices to be more effective than 
others. The presentation will look at what has been learned such as the need for 
two way, interactive communications and the need to involve the teacher from the 
beginning. Other effective practices and lessons already learned will also be 
covered. 

THE TELECOMMUNICATIONS FORUM 

The Telecommunications Forum, convened by the WKK< , is investigating I he so and 
other options which can be implemented to bring 'seeded services to rural area*.. 
The Forum, involving state, national, and inter : ional representatives from 
education and industry, will attempt to identity and encourage practical appli- 
cations to bring current technology to rural areas and t" use that technology 
to meet rural needs. 

The presentation will include handouts ut program information, contact persons, 
and bibliographic .references about telecommunications applications. 
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Actuator— A motor that turnvihc dish to tune in tin a 

.satellite. 

Bird— Another name for a satellite. 
Clarke Belt— The hand of satellites (hat hovers over 
the equator in geosynchronous orhit, named in honor 
of science fiction writer Arthur C ( ilarke Imt 
geosynchronous orhit"). 

Decoder— A hox that allows a satellite signal to he 
de^crambled ' (see "scrambling "\ 
Dielectric insert— A device that allows a dish owner 
to view international satellites with a compatible 
satellite receiver (see "satellite receiver") 
Dish— A parabolic-shaped reflector that directs 
satellite signals to the fecdhorn (see "fecdhorn"). 
Downconvertcr— A piece of equipment that lowers 
the frequency of a satellite signal m it can he viewed 
on a television 

Downlink— 'Die signal that 1 1 »mc*s down from a 
satellite to a dish. 

Feed— A program that is broadcast via satellite before 
it is edited. 

Fecdhorn— the device on a dish that directs satellite 
signals to the tow-noise ampJittcr (sec "I.NA"). 
Footprint— The pattern of signal strength of a 
satellite's transmission as it strikes tin- earth 
lieosynchronous orbit— The orbit ol a satellite 
22 .Ml) miles above the equator. In such an orbit, a 
satellite will circle the Earth at the same relative speed 
as ihc liarth's rotation, causing the satellite to remain 



fixed in relation to a *pce im point on F.anh 
LNA (low-noise amplifier) - A special amplifier that 
boosts the strength of a Mietln* a signal without 
contributing "noisr "or inv rlercm r 
Polarization— A pro*. ess that allows tw <h» ci lap|«iu>, 
kinds of skoals -hori/on'al aiul vert eal to In 
broadcast simultaneously from the satellite ?o iUm the 
number of transponders available I<m vie*Aitigi< 
doubled (see ' trmspondi r" ) 
Satellite receiver— A rccciu r rh.it is similar t»« the 
receiver in a normal television out w Inch also allows ;i 
dish owner to receive satellite signals. 
Scrambling— A method used b\ satellite television 
programmers to garble tlteir *ig:iah so they can't be 
received by viewers without decoders (see "decoder ') 
Subcarrier— A part of a satellite signal band* idth thai 
is not used lor video transmission, and therefore can 
be used for audio ami othe r types of sers ices 
Supcrstation— Originally a local, inde pendent 
television station that gaine-d a iarge. nation* ide 
audience* when it began transmitting via saie'llite 
Transponder— A microwave repeater in the satellite 
that amplifies and changes the frequency of a receive*.! 
band of signals from Fanh North Amern an satellites 
have either 12 or 24 transponder "channels ." 
Uplink— A communication* system consisting ol an 
earthbotind transmitter, the receiver portion of the* 
transponder and the space through which a signal 
passes 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS RESOURCES 



Trudy Connelly 
Special Education Re$ 
650 University Avenue 
Room 201 

Sacramento, CA 95825 
(916) 921*0521 

Development of pilot sites to provide inservice to rural areas of 
California. In first year of project. 

' *********************** 

Don Rlecfcs 

Telecommunications Program Coordinator, 25-5 

High line Community College, Community College District 9 

Midway, WA 98032*0424 

(206) 878*3710 Ext. 487 

Suggests supplementing direct telephone contact with pre-recorded 
videotape. Available for discussion. 

*********************** 

Mrs. Marlena Weglin 

WET Net. System (Teleconference Bridge) * 
University of Washington 
(206) 543-2378 

************************ 

Annenberg/CFB Project 
1111 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 955-5251 

An invitation to explore new ways to provide opportunities for 
higher education through telecommunications. We have proposal 
information. 

************************ 

Marilyn Kressel, Director (Adult Learning) 
Center for Learning and Telecommunications 
One DuPont Circle , Suite 600 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 293-6440 

************************ 




rce Network 
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Lee Wing 

NC Agency for Public Telecommunications 
116 W. Jones Street 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-6340 

************************ 

Michael Kelley 
INTELSAT 

490 L f Enfant Plaza, SW 
Washington, DC 20024 
(202) 488-2300 

Sent information on Project Share, 18 month project beginning 1/85 to 
provide free satellite time to health and distance education projects. 
Also has INTELNET and Project Vista, latter is development of low cost 
receivers for South Pacific. Our US member is COMSAT. We would apply 
through them. We have proposal information. 

David Gorley 
COMSAT 

(202) 863-6235 
************************ 

Steve Cellen, Director 
Special Meeds Center 
AT&T 

Water-'iew Plaza 
2001 Haute #46 
Suite 310 

Parsippany, NH 07054 
(201) 299-7062 

************************ 

Mary Lou Ray, Vice President for Learning Services 

Pacific Mountain Network 

Suite 170 B 

2480 W. 26th Avenue 

Denver, CO 80211 

************************ 

John LeBaron, Director 

Educational Resources and Television 

27 Cedar Street 

Wellesly, MA 02181 

(617) 431-7013 

Sent Project Report and proposals for use of satellite and cable 
technologies for I TV program distribution. 
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Keg Vlllarreal 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
1111 16th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 293-6160 

************************ 

Walter Westerns, Superintendent 
Hill High School, District 502 
800 W. Erie Street 
Spring Valley, 111. 61362 
(815) 664-2291 

Active In organization called SC0LA (Satellite Consortium of Learning 
World Wide). President Is Lee Lubbers, at Crelton University. Over 750 
members, many community colleges and universities In U.S., including 
Lane Community College in Eugene, Oregon. Working with NASA to get 
student access to satellite transmissions from shuttle, etc. Partly 
funded by EXXON. 

************************ 

Louis A. Brans ford » Director of Special Projects 
Public Service Satellite Consortium (PSSC) 
1660 L Street NW, Suite *w7 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 331-1154 

Sent packet of information about organization. Membership is $500 
annually. 

************************ 

Steven F. Moseley, Vice President and Director, Int. Div. 
Academy for Educational Development 
1255 23rd Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20037 
(202) 862-1900 

» 

Sent folder about AED's purpose and projects t copies of relevant articles 
and copies of newsletters and resource lists* Available for assistance. 

************************ 
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Bob Gall 

University of Lethb ridge 
4401 University Drive 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 
TIK 3M4 

(.':03) 329*2461 work 
758-3738 hone 
SpecialNet : LETHBRIDGE 

Computer networking via modus, parent involvement 
************************** 

Will Kitchen 

Tele-Systems Associates ^ ■ 

Route 3, Box 350 / 
Cambridge, MN 55008 
(612) 689-2162 

Cable systems, two-way interactive 
************************** 



Robert C. Showalter, Project Director 

Audio logy and Speech Sciences 

Purdue University 

West Lafayette, IN 47907 

(317) 494-3793 

SpecialNet: PURDUESHE 

Speaker Telephone Seminars, interactive television for cont. education 




**« ************************ 
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Thursday , March 21, 10:30 
William C. Miller 



A.C.R.E.S. PRESENTATION BRIEF 



Presentor: William C. Miller 

Director of Special Education 
Traverse City Area Public Schools 

Title: *IT STARTS FROM THE TOP" 

Education Leadership - The Key to Effective 
Rural Special Education 

This session stresses the importance of strong administrative 
leadership in special education. The session will increase 
leadership abilities of participants and present ways rural 
educational leaders can implement change. 

The session highlights include: 

A. A Definition of Managers vs. Leaders 

B. Common Administrative Errors 

C. False Assumptions Made by Administrators 

D. Kays to Improve Your Leadership Skills 

E. Self -Development and Self-Evaluation System 
for Administrators 

F. MM£esentation of an Administrative Model for Developing 

RuriT^pecial Education Program "Alternatives 

* 

Target Audience: Administrators*/ Board of education Members, 

Aspiring Administrators, and Higher Education 
Personnel 
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ROADBLOCKS TO EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP - 
OR COMMON ADMINISTRATIVE MISTAKES 

WILLIAM MILLER 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS HAVE COMMON TEMPTATIONS. AT 
TIMES WE OVERLOOK HOW THESE TEMPTATIONS MAY BE LOWERING 
OUR EFFECTIVENESS AND LEADERSHIP ABILITIES. THESE TEMP- 
TAT IONS CANNOT BE LISTED IN ORDER OP IMPORTANCE, NOR CAN 
THEY BE ARRANGED IN THE ORDER IN WHICH A NEW ADMINISTRATOR 
FIRST NOTICES THEM? IT IS QUITE CERTAIN, HOWEVER, THAT 
THESE FEELINGS COMB TO ALL ADMINISTRATORS, NO MATTER HOW 
MANY YEARS THEY HAVE BEEN IN EDUCATION. 



TEMPTATION II 




TO ISOLATE (OR AT LEAST INSULATE) YOURSELF FROM YOUR STAFF 
AND PUBLIC. 

i 

VERY EARLY IN THE GAME ONE LEARNS THAT PEOPLE BRING PROBLEMS. 
WITH AN ALREADY FULL LOAD OF WORK, IT IS POSSIBLE TO FEEL 
THAT POEPLE SHOULD LEAVE YOU ALONE TO GET IT DONE. IT IS A 
TEMPTATION TO STICK TO YOUR OFFICE, PROTECTED BY YOUR FAITHFUL 

4 

GUARDIAN-SECRETARY. WHEN YOU WALK DOWN THE HALL OF A SCHOOL, 
EACH STEP SEEMS TO BRING A NEW PERSON WITH A TASK REQUIRING 
YOUR ATTENTION. LUNCH AT THE ROTARY CLUB CAN BE JUST AS 
RJSKY; WITH EACH FORKFUL OF FOOD A COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROBLEM 
APPEARS. 
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BEING UNAVAILABLE HAY POSTPONE SOME PROBLEMS / BUT OFTEN 
AN UNRESOLVED ISSUE CAN GROW OUT OP PROPORTION. A QUICK 
WAY TO ADMINISTRATIVE SUICIDE IS TO CUT LINES OP COMMUNICATION 
OR TO BE INACCESSIBLE TO TAB PEOPLE YOU SERVE. 




TO GIVE PRIORITY TO PAPER WORK. 



THIS TEMPTATION IS RELATED TO THE FIRST PITFALL. SINCE ALL 
ADMINISTRATIVE JOBS COME WELL SUPPLIED WITH URGENT PAPER WORK, 
IT IS A GREAT TEMPTATION TO DEAL WITH IT TO THE EXCLUSION OF 
OTHER ACTIVITIES. WORDS , NUMBERS $ AND DOLLARS CAN BE SATISFY- 
ING TO WORK WITH: THEY ARE MORE PREDICTABLE THAN PEOPLE. 
A COLUMN OF FIGURES ALWAYS MAKES A TOTAL; RESULTS CAN BE SEEN 
IMMEDIATELY. NOT SO WITH PEOPLE. 

PAPER WORK IS CONVENIENT AND MANAGEABLE. IT IS THERE/ ON 
TAP/ WHEN YOU WANT TO* WORK ON IT. IT DOESN'T SHOUT FOR 
ATTENTION OR COMPLAIN IF YOU DON'T HANDLE IT IMMEDIATELY. 
JT IS NOT NECESSARY TO LEAVE YOUR OFFICE TO WORK ON IT. 
IT IS PILED UP ON YOUR RIGHT AT THE BEGINNING OF THE DAY/ 
AND BY THE END OF THE DAY fT IS IN A NEAT PILE ON THE LEFT 
SIDE OF YOUR DESK. THE PROBLEMS OF PEOPLE ARE NOT NEARLY 
SO TIDY. IT WOULD BE EASY TO FORGET THAT YOUR JOB IS PEOPLE/ 
NOT PAPER. 

m 
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TEMPTATION 13 - -^JP* 
TO BE A NICE GUY NOW. 




ERIC 



VERY OFTEN AN ADMINISTRATOR IS FACED WITH A SITUATION WHERE 
AN INDIVIDUAL'S REQUEST HAY BE IN OPPOSITION TO ESTABLISHED 
POLICY. RIGHT AT THAT MOMENT IT WOULD BE EASY TO SAY* "WELL-, 
IT WON'T DO ANY HARM TO PERMIT THIS IN JUST ONE CASE, " OR 
"I'LL LET JOE DO THIS BECAUSE HE'S A GOOD EMPLOYEE AND HAS 
BEEN WITH US A LONG TIME," OR I'LL BE A NICE GUY; PROBABLY 
NO ONE ELSE WILL FIND OUT ABOUT IT." THE - REQUEST MAY ENTAIL 
ACTION WHICH* IN THE LONG RUN, WILL BE DETRIMENTAL TO THE * 
GOOD OF OTHER INDIVIDUALS AND TO THE ORGANIZATION ITSELF. AT 
THIS POINT IT BECOMES THE ADMINISTRATOR'S DUTY TO MAKE THE / 
DECISION HE BELIEVES IS RIGHT RATHER ' THAN THE ONE THAT WILL $ 
FOR^T-HEnOMENT # BE POPULAR OR EASY. 

» 

TEMPTATION 14 

TO COMPROMISE YOUR PRINCIPLES FOR THE SAKE OF HARMONY OR 
PERSONAL COMFORT". 

A BALANCE MUST BE MAINTAINED BETWEEN THE NEED TO KEEP HARMONY 
(AND REMAIN EMPLOYED) AND THE NEED TO BE A PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATOR WHO STANDS FOR SOMETHING. WHILE A DECISION IS IN 
THE PROCESS OP BEING FORMULATED, IT IS IMPORTANT AND TIMELY 
FOR THE ADMINISTRATOR TO EXPLAIN HIS VIEWPOINT. HIS VIEWPOINT 
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NAY HOT BE ACCEPTED IN SOME INSTANCES, AND A DECISION HAY 
BE MADE WITH WHICH .THE ADMINISTRATOR IS NOT 33M AGREEMENT. 
HE IS STILL BOUND BY THIS DECISION. 

IN SOME CASES THE DECISION IS SO CLEARLY A VIOLATION OP THE 
ADMINISTRATOR'S STRONG BELIEFS T3AT HE MAY CONSIDER TARING 
A STAND PUBLICLY TO OPPOSE THE POLICY. HIS ALTERNATIVE «S 
TO COMPROMISE WITH BIS PRINCIPALS. AND SOMETIMES COMPROMISE 
IS WISE. THE ADMINISTRATOR WHO KNOWS WHEN TO COMPROMISE IS 
LIKELY TO BE AROUND LONGER AND THUS DO MORE GOOD IN THE LONG 
RUN. BUT ONE MUST BE CAREFUL NOT TO COMPROMISE SO OFTEN— 

♦ 

AND SO CASUALLY— THAT NO PRINCIPLES REMAIN. 
TEMPT AT TQ H g5 if- 

TO SHIFT THE BLAME FOR UNPLEASANT DECISIONS TO OTHERS. 

IT IS DIFFICULT TO BE THE "BAD MENS GUY" AND BE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR IMPLEMENTING AN UNPOPULAR POLICY, NO MATTER WHAT THE ORIGIN 
OF THE DECISION. EVEN WHEN THE DECISION IS ONE WHICH THE 
ADMINISTRATOR BELIEVES IS RIGHT/ HIS AWARENESS THAT IT WILL 
NOT BE POPULAR TEMPTS HIM TO DISCLAIM RESPONSIBILITY FOR IT: 
"THIS 'ISN'T MY IDEA. I'M JUST DOING WHAT THE BOARD (OR THE 

r 

SUPERINTENDENT OR THE COMMITTEE) DECIDED. " HAVING THE COURAGE 
TO TAKE RESPONSIBILITY FOR IMPLEMENTING A DECISION YOU BELIEVE 
IN IS CORRECT, EVEN THOUGH IT IS UNPOPULAR, IS AN IMPORTANT 
QUALITY IN AN ADMINISTRATOR. 
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TEMPTATION #6 



/ 



TO DELEGATE DIRTY JOBS. 



THE ABILITY TO DELEGATE IS AN IMPORTANT ONE, BUT THE 
TEMPTATION IS TO DELEGATE ONLY UNPLEASANT TASKS. WHEN 
AN ADMINISTRATOR HAS ASSISTANTS IT IS A GREAT TEMPTATION 
TO GIVE THE UNDERLING THE TASK OP BREAKING UNPLEASANT NEWS. 

TEMPTATION »7 

TO MAKE A DECISION BEFORE GETTING ALL THE FACTS. 

* 

GATHERING INFORMATION BEFORE MAKING A DECISION IS HARD WORK 
AND TIME CONSUMING. . SUSPENDING JUDGMENT UNTIL ALL THE AVAIL- 
ABLE FACTS HAVE BEEN WEIGHED IS EVEN MORE DIFFICULT. YET 
THIS QUALITY IS VERY IMPORTANT FOR ANYONE IN AN ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITION. GOOD DECISIONS MUST BE FREE OF PREJUDICE AND CAN 
ONLY BE MADE WHEN THE PERTINENT KNOWLEDGE HAS BEEN GATHERED 
AND ANALYZED. 

THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE TEMPTATIONS THAT FACE ADMINISTRATORS. 
FAILURE TO RESIST THESE TEMPTATIONS RESULTS IN AN ERROSION OF 
LEADERSHIP ABILITY AND ADMINISTRATIVE EFFECTIVENESS. WHEN ONE 
RECOGNIZES THE MANY OPPORTUNITIES TO ERR, IT IS SUPRISING 



THAT THE TURNOVER RATE OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS IS AS 
LOW AS IT IS. RESISTING THESE TEMPTATIONS AND DEVELOPING 
STRONG LEADER BEHAVIORS IS IMPORTANT TO HELPING YOU DEVELOP 



YOURSELF AS AN EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATOR. 




GENERATING ALTER WAT IVES TO SPECIAL EDUCATION IN RURAL AREAS- 
V_ THE MODEL PROGRAM CONCEPT " 

RESULTS ; 

1. PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM - (ELEMENTARY LEVEL) 
PARA-PROFESSIONALS 

2. ADJUSTED LEARNING PROGRAM - (ELEMENTARY LEVEL) 
READING SPECIALIST/ ITINERANT 

3. ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM - (SECONDARY LEVEL) 
2 TEACHERS AND AIDE* 25 STUDENTS , OUTDOOR AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ORIENTATION 

4. OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM - (SECONDARY LEVEL) 
ALTERNATIVE VOCATIONAL TRAINING, 4 TRIAL OCCUPATIONS , WORK 
EXPERIENCE FOCUS 

5. REMEDIAL MATH - (ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY) 
PARA-PROFESSIONAL SUPPORT SERVICE (NOT CHAPTER I FUNDED) 

i 

6. REMEDIAL READING - (ELEMENTARY LEVEL) 
PARA-PROFESSIONAL SUPPORT fFRVICE (NOT CHAPTER I FUNDED) 

7. BUCKET BRIGADE - PARENT VOLUNTEERS - (ELEMENTARY LEVEL) 
PARENT TUTORS, PARENT TRAINING SUPPORT SERVICE 

8. COMMUNITY VOLUNTEER(S) 
R.S.V.P., GRAND PARENTS , PROBATE COURT, BIG BROTHERS 

9. CHILD STUDY - PRE-REFERRAL PROCESS - (ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY) 
UTILIZE A STRUCTURED PRE-REFERRAL PROCESS THAT AIDES IN GENERATING 
ALTERNATIVES TO SPECIAL EDUCATION ELIGIBILITY AND PLACEMENT 

10. MODIFY REGULAR EDUCATION CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM PROGRAMS - 
(ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY) 

CHANGE GENERAL EDUCATION SYSTEMS TO BE MORE RESPONSIVE TO AND 
RESPONSIBLE FOR STUDENTS WITH UNIQUE NEEDS (SEE HANDOUT) 



ERIC 
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I. REGULAR EDUCATION PROGRAM PROPOSITIONS 

A. Generate awareness on the part of regular education teachers and administra- 
tors that they have responsibility for all students assigned to them, 
regardless of time out for special education services. 

Over the last five to ten years, special education programs have undergone a 
phenomenal growth process. During this same period of time, regular educa^- 
tion has experienced severe cutbacks in the form of budget cuts and growth 
ceilings, school closings, disappearing extra-curricular activities, and 
the loss o£ personnel such as librariana, and music and art teachers. Ev« 
core curriculum teachers have lost Jobs, with the immediate consequence - of 
larger class sise for those who remain. Even when students are placed in 
special education programs they still spend the majority of their day in 
general education. This is the intent of federal and state legislation. 
The legislation was developed to provide mildly impaired students with access 
to general education programs whenever possible. This has resulted in a 
shared responsibility for instruction, if a student is in general education, 
the general education teacher is responsible for the Instruction a handicapped 
student receives in their program. 

B. Create the understanding that there are direct links between regular classroom 
teachers over-referring students to special education and regular education 
being stripped of programs, teachers, and administrators. 

This is fairly obvious to those who already understand it. Telling teachers 
that over-referral- *o special education could result in the growth oi special 
education programs at rte expense of regular education ij clearly not enough. 
In a school system money is finite and can only be distributed in different 
ways When a child is referred, it costs a local district money to have a 
child referred for services in a child study, then added expense at a formal 
evaluation level. Once students are found eligible, it costs. at _ least twice 
as much to educate a handicapped child as it does to edu f < e *f*f r ** duce 
education student. These expenses, paid for by the local district, reduce 
the amount of general education funding available. 

\ 

C. 'Effect a teacher-child match. 

This proposition deals with the fact that under least restrictive environment 
Fuidelines, regular education should exercise all its options prior to the 
advent of special education sa.rvlces.\ When children and teachers are matched 
effectively, special education is appropriately conceptualized and regular 
education takes a giant step toward solving its own problems. 

The teacher-child match mat take place on many levels. Teachers and children 
can be matched across continuums of: 

1. instructional style and learning style 

2. teacher personality variables and learner personality variables 
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3. teacher behavior management strategies and learner responses to 
different management strategies 

4. teacher classroom organization and learner needs for certain 
organizational styles. 

5. etc., etc. 

Establish a pre-referral process and problem solving teams (child study). 

This Is a critical element of the special-regular education process. In 
order for the special education system to function in line with its intent, 
a series of steps must be undertaken prior to the advent of special 
education services. 

The most significant implication of least restrictive environment thinking and 
malnstreamlng in general is the idea that full time placement In a regular 
classroom is the least restrictive environment and therefore, regular 
education should try every option available to it prior to implementing special 
education procedures. Theoretically, all attempts made to maintain the child 
as a full participant in regular education are part of the pre-referrai process. 

Recognize that standardized achievement testing may 'be. a prime contributor to 
the inordinate growth of special education. 

Standardized achievement testing is a business. Test publishers have one 
goal; to make money. Vast amounts of money for achievement testing is set 
aside in school budgets each year. The return of something of value is 
suspect. M Let the buyer beware" should be a familiar slogan. The 
following are facts about standardized testing that must be considered: 



1. The validity and reliability of the tests themselves are always problematic. 

2. Standardized testing procedures are always at risk from system to system, 
school to school, and even classroom to classroom. 

3. Group testing always has a standard error of measurement that is far 
grea«, ;r than individual testing. A great deal of accuracy Is compro- 
mised. 

For these reasons, group administered standardized tests are useful only 
for screening purposes and must not be used to determine eligibility for 
special education. 
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REGULAR EDUCATION CURRICULUM PROPOSITIONS 



A. Generate a heavy emphasis on language development, especially kinder- 
garten through second grade. 

It is a virtual certainty that without a competent level of linguistic 
skill in the form of comprehension and expression of language, the primary 
grades would be disastrous* Language processing is essentially sequential 
In nature and so is the major part of academic skill development in 
American education. There are attempts being made to have teachers develop 
language teaching strategies that are wholistlc rather than sequential. 

We should continue to pursue wholistlc approaches as viable, while simul- 
taneously raising the level of teaching competence for sequential tasks. 
A good example of knowledge that is only now beginning to permeate 
instruction is that the basic skills of reading, writing and spelling 
have a great deal to do with linguistic competence. What is finally being 
understood is that children who do poorly in these areas, especially 
reading, and particularly in the early primary grades, are usually not 
competent in underlying linguistic skill such as vocabularly and syntax. 
Alphabetic-phonetic approaches to reading, such as the Schmerler and 
Orton Glllingham programs have been successful in remediating linguistic 
deficiencies. 

B. Revamp the curriculum in accordance with the acknowledged existence of 
slow learners. 

This is another point with potential major impact. Many educators don't 
know what slow learner means because the third word In the phrase is not 
used. It is slow learning rate . Educators should be the last to impose 
arbitrary limits on what children can learn. We must assume that all 
children can and do learn, but sometimes the curriculum marches and the 
children crawl. The gap widens. They need more time and more practice, 
and perhaps, more emphasis on activity and concrete doing than abstract, 
symbolic manipulation. 

There are as many -eighty and eighty-five I.Q. children as there are one 
hundred and fifteen and one hundred and twenty I.Q. children. Public 
education owes the former group as much as the latter. All students 
deserve the best possible program suited to their needs and geared to 
helping them develop to their fullest potential. Examining the history 
of mains treaming, it becomes evident that the slow learning rate child 
was the original student for whom mainstreaming was intended. Regular 
education has generally failed in its attempts (if there have been any) 
to effectively program for these children. These students' time is spent 
struggling under regular classroom conditions and curriculum standards that 
are far removed from consideration for their slow learning rate. 
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The following options for these students have been delineated in one form 
or another by various authors: 

1. Retain the same objectives as the regular class curriculum, but allow 
the students to move more slowly, one small step at a time. 

2. Establish and adopt a parallel curriculum utilizing the same core 
subjects. 

3. Utilize the same regular education curriculum, but lower the expecta- 
tions for work output by some factor. 

4. Eliminate parts of the regular education curriculum by establishing 
priorities and making value judgments In cooperation with students 
and parents. 

5. Drop non-essential sub tasks of the regular education curriculum. 

There are exceptions, but most of the slow learning rate students should ■ 
be removed from the roles of special education and fully normalized. 
This requires a system accommodation. The child is who he is. It Is the 
system that must respond. 

Recently, a number of State Departments of Education have eliminated the 
category of "slow learner** from their regulations under their state special 
education laws. This is right and wrong. Conceptually, it is the correct " 
response. It confirms the message that these children are the responsibility 
of regular education. However, if the regular education system is not 
ready to accommodate these students either attitudinally or with specific 
resources, it is wrong. The children will be doomed to failure. Everyone 
will benefit from a commitment to provide an appropriate education for 
the slow learning rate student. 

Establish appropriate school behavior as a curriculum unto itself. 

All too often, regular educators view inappropriate school behavior as an 
obstacle or barrier to the "real" purpose of education, which is supposedly 
academic learning. This promotes a feeling of guilt on the part of any 
teacher who must use academic time to deliver discipline or use behavior 
management strategies. Unfortunately, that feeling of guilt can be a 
major obstacle to effective discipline and behavior management. 

At the present time, it is not uncommon to find a child who calls out without 
raising his hand being sent for a full IEP evaluation. This is partially a 
commentary oh the apparent lack of effective teaching of appropriate school 
behavior, which is linked directly to how this teaching is conceptualized. 
The recommendation is that appropriate school behavior become as much a 
part of the curriculum as academics. The major difference is that academic 
subjects are usually laid out in blocks of time, whereas behavior occurs 
throughout the school day in every context. For this reason, there roust 
be schoolwide behavior policies. ~ 
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CHILD STUDY INFORMATION 
(Complete areas chat are pertinent.) Date 

Student's Name ; ^_ Ag e Birthdate , 

Se x School Grade 

Teache r Barents i m 

torero's Addres s 

Home Telephon e Business Telephon e 

Sibling's Pull Haa e Age Grade 

, Ag e Grad e 

■" ' Ag e Grad e 

Student lives wit h • ' 

Social. Agency (if any involved) 
Health /Medical Information 

1. Does the student have medical (past or present) problems? "** 

2. Does the student wear glasses? Date of last vision evaluatio n 

3T Is there a documented hearing loss? Date of last hearing evaluatio n 

4. Is the student currently on medication? If yes, what? 

5. Has the student been on medication in the past? If yes, what/ 

6. Height Weight (approximate) 
School History 

1* Attendance record since starting school: Good ( ) Boor ( ) Tardiness 

. Number of schools attended 9 Has the student been retained? ' 

If yes, what jjrade? 

2. Please circle services child has received in the past: fteiurral to School Psychologist 
Special Education classroom or Teacher Consultant, School Social forger. Speech Therapi 
Remedial Reading, Title I f Other 

3. Is child presently receiving any special services* li yes, wnat 
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• fif S 'w ***** J eVal ° r s " ttdardi2:ed scores as available. Write on back tf necessary. 

Attach examples, worksheets, tests, etc*) * 

Reading Vocabulary Listening Comprehension 

. , Decoding Skills H ath 

Written Expression _ftiyslcal Disability 

Oral Expression Classroom Behavior 

■ Motor ^obleos . Behavior Outside Classroom 

— — — Other ^Speech /Language 



; redoiBinan J P«obl« affecting the child's education. (If an academic probl 
necess^ U *' *° rksheet . test, etc.) Write on back if 

Check the following items if the student is observed exhibiting the behavior often 
enough to be affecting school performance. 

ACHIEVEMENT : 

High in some areas, low in others. 



^Generally low in all academic areas. 

Jbor memory (long terro)_ (short term) 

_Below average in Reading. Spelling, 

J>is proportionate or illegible handwriting compared to ciassnaces. 
_Appears nervous/tense in Lhe school setting. 
_Reaets positively to praise and/or 3000 grades. 



Math 



SEIISORY CHARACTERISTICS : 

_Has difficulty with verbal expression. 

C onfuses sounds and words. 
Apparent visual probLems. 



.Mild hearing loss. 

_Easily distracted by auditory stimuli (sounds). 



Easily distracted by visual stimuli (eights). 
Unusual ly short attention span. 



a « Short attention pan in groups. 

Shoit itt. nciuii pan in t une-ro-oni' ••ttvtt.!. 



:irrTr: : 

NOTE: 



Approximate rummer 01 minute: .tud.Mic ible ta utend ro a si.-.n.u task. 
Approximate number of minutes student .an atund to tasks in .1 one-to-one 



format. 

-2- _ . _ 



MOTOR CHARACTERISTICS ; \ 

I faor sense of directionality (left-right, up-down, over-und&r, etc.) 

B aa facial tics or grimaces. \ 4 



Excessive activity level. 
Poor coordination. \ 



X 



Lacks Judgment of size and distance. 



\ 



Seems, to visually tune-out, 



Other 



BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS; 

v 

Avoids interaction with other students or teachers. 

Inappropriate verbal and physical behavior. 



Engages in self-destructive behavior (e.g., hits, scratches, or bitea self). 



^Continues to engage in a behavior when it la no longer appropriate (e.g., fails 
"to adapt or modify behavior to different situations). Explain: 



Demonstrates behav^rs not related to immediate situations (e.g., laughs or 



cries, yelling, complains). 

^ Does not obey teacher's directions or classroom rules. 

Docs not complete daily academic tasks or homework. 
Fails to consider or disregards consequences of own behavior* 



. Engages in self-stimulating behavior (e.g., hair twisting, nail biting, 

twirling objects, etc.)* 

Check those activities which you or others have tried. 

DATE EXPLAIN (if appropriate) 

( ) Peer or other tutoring 

( ) Shorter assignments 



( ) Change classroom environ- 
ment (seating, grouping) 

( j Teacher aides/other 
helpers 

( ) Alternative materials 

( ) Teaching to. their 
strengths 



-3- 
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( ) Mulct sensory approach 

< ) Parent contact ' 

( ) Other: explain 

( ) Behavioral management 
system (checksheet*/ 

contracts) — 

( ) Time-Out 

( ) Modified schedule 

( ) Change in teachers 

( ) Admini stive action 

(suspension) 

( ) Chapter I 

( ) Reading Consultant help _ 

( ) School Social Work or 

Counseling Intervention ^ 

{ ) School Nurse _______ 

( ) Oth^r Consminity Agency 

What do you consider the student *s strength's? 



Have you contacted the parents regarding your concerns about their child? Yes 

If yes, what action resulted? # 



Please attach work samples that support <*our concern. Write iduitional comnutnts on 
back or page. 



4- 
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Richard A. vsn den Pol 
Thursday, March 2), 1985 
10i30 -12 i 00 noon 



Simulation Training For Transitions Tan Years Later 

This presentation focused on rubtle procedural details 
involved in one of the germinal simulation-training eosmunity 
survival curricula developed in the mid-1970 *s. More specifically, 
multiple exemplary photographic slide stimuli were demonstrated 
and the use of self-instruction procedures by developmental ly 
delayed clients ems discussed. Participants agreed that simu- 
lation training may bo most reliable if synthesized with coauunity- 
besed approaches. 
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Thursday, March 21, 1:00-2:30 pm 
Pat Burns 

ABSTRACT 

ACRe*> Fifth Annual National Kural Special ijaucation conference 

* 

Successful Kecreation Prorramain', By University Students 

In ^ Kural Community 

Often there exists a need to have recreation programs and 
activities for exceptional children in rural communities. Living 
in sparsely populated areas can hinder families I'rom being able 
to provide their handicapped children with activities to enounce 
socialization and peer relationships. 

This presentation will focus on ways in which university student?: 
can successfully create, plan and implement various recreation 
activities for handicapped children who live in rural areas. Par- 
ticipants will be involved in brainstorming and sharing ideas for 
possible recreation programs, and the process of developing a 
usable plan of action to begin such programs will be demonstrated. 

The session will also include topics sucn as: Realistic roai 
setting, establishing faculty and university support, motivating 
the university students to got involved, and funding recreation 
programs, auggestions fo^adaptinc ideas and existing programs 
to meet the needs Of different types of rural settings will be 
discussed, as will finding and utilizing resources in the community. 
Training university students to be program volunteers will also 
be covered, - * 

4. slide presentation depicting successful recreation programs 
that have been created and coordinated by college students at the 
State University of New York at Ceneseo will be shown. Participants 
will have an opportunity to discuss and ask questions about the 
various programs seen in the slide show. ? 
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Successful Recreation iroflrammi nc By University Students 

In n Kurai domrounlty 

The session will conclude with a general question and answer 
period* Participants will be £iven an address list of resources 
to contact should they want more information in starting a par- 
ticular recreation program, in addition, members of the audience 
ip.ll also be given the opportunity to add their address and the type 
of recreation programming that they are interested in to a list 
that will be mailed tc participants following the conference. This 
will enable session participants to continue- to communicate ana snare 
ideas on recreation programming, handouts: trmt will outline the 
important steps to •uLcetiCiu: r*-creatio:i prot:rami:,iii^ v;il„ u- dis- 
tributed*. ^ 
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Thursday, March 2\, 1:00-2:30 pm 
Bennie McKay, ances Collins 
Gayle Lane Walter 



Vocational Assessment for Special Hducation (VASlij: 
m ± A Mobile Unit Servicing Rural Special Needs Students 

w \ 




The Hast Carroll, Madisoik, and Richland Parish Vocational Assess- 
ment Consortium was designed to better enable the schools to place 
handicapped students in vocational classes and increase their potential 
to enter the job market. With a mobile unit (30 foot Step-Van) the 
cunsort-jum ^serves 22 schools in three parishes by providing a cjamplete 
vocational assessment of each student aged 13 - 21, in grades 8-12. 
A major concern of staff involved in the project is the overall life 
adjustment of handicapped students and their ability to become era- 
ployed. The project addresses appropriate school and job placement of 
special needs students. 

A tracking folder is kept on each student and is updated through- 
out high school. At the beginning of each year, to develop career 
awareness and present possible job opportunities in this region, a 

4 

career fair is held. This is sponsored by local businesses. The 

Vocational Assessment Specialist works with the curriculum supervisors, 

guidance counselors, and teachers in placing handicapped students in 

vocational classes in the high schools. bindings from the vocational 

assessment indicate strengths and interest:; in vocational areas and 

this information will be used to better provide services for the 

handicapped students. 

The overall expectations of this project are to: 

J) Provide leadership lor other agencies io expand services. 
2) Implement a total vocational program including the career 

awareness, exploration, and training (work study). 
3} Adopt vocational curriculum for special needs students. 
•1 J Reduce drop-outs. / 

f») Increase the number of job for special need** students. 



9 
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V NORTHEAST LOUISIANA VOCATIONAL 
< ASSESSMENT MOBILE UNIT FOR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION (VASE) 



\ 
\ 

\ / 



Sometimes it ' s easier to take the classroom to the students than 
the other way around, especially if the students are handicapped 
and live in a rural area. 



Thanks to a Discretionary Special Education grant and the school 
boards of Richland, Madison, and East Carroll Parishes of Louisiana, 
Mrs. Gayle Lane Waller, a vocational assessment specialist, is on the 
road in a mobile vocational assessment unit. Mrs. Bennie McKay, 
Richland Parish Supervisor of Special Education and Vocational 
Education is the director of the project. 

The East Carroll, Madison, and Richland Parish Vocational 
Assessment Consortium was developed for the purpose of placing handi- 
capped students in vocational classes and increasing their potential 
to enter the job market. The consortium serves the three parishes by 
providing a vocational assessment of each handicapped student age 13 
and up. A tracking folder is kept on each student -and is yearly 
undated through the students school years. 

At the beginning of each year, to develop career awareness and 
present possible job opportunities in this region, a career fair is 
held. This phase of the program is a special way to involve school 
.personnel, business leaders, parents and students in long range goal 
setting." The Vocational Assessment Specialist works closely with the, 
curriculum supervisors, guidance conselors, teachers and parents i 
in the placement of handicapped students in vocational classes. 
Findings from the vocational assessment indicate strengths, interests 
and limitations in vocational areas. This information assists the 
school personnel in providing better services for the handicapped 
students. The Vocational Assessment Specialist drives a step van 
from one school site to, another in the three-parish region. The van 
is customized to serve as a mobile classroom and is equipped to pro- 
vide the work space and the necessary assessment tools; There are 
approxiamtely 300 handicapped students in the 22 school of this three- 
parish region that receive services through this Assessment Program. 

But the van is only the vehicle that permits a major phase of 
the program to be implemented. Area business people provide an in- 
tegral part in the total program. They have volunteered their time 
to come and talk to the students about occupations within their 
business area. Some business have gave a step farther by employing 
some of the students in part-time jobs. 
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VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 



TITJE 

f VocatJ Mial Assessment for Special Education (VASE): 
", A Mobile Unit Servicing Rural Special Needs Students 
NEED 

A major concern of staff involved in the project is the overall life 
adjustment of handicapped students and their ability to become 
employed. The project addresses appropriate school and job placement 
of special needs students. 
PARTNERS 

The program partners include school officials* students, and business 
leaders in East Carroll, Madison, and Richland Parishes. 
SPONSORS 

The State Department and local school boards in East Carroll, Madison, 
and Richland Parishes have sponsored and supported the project. 
TARGET AUDIENCE 

The project serves all special needs students, ages 13-21, in 22 public 
schools of East Carroll, Madison, and Richland Parishes. 

LOCATION OF PROGRAM 

The program is located in the Northeast corner oT Louisiana in 3 rural 
parishes. This area encompasses 1,658 square miles with a population 
of 51, 082 and a total public school population of 11,205. 

OBJECTIVES 

" l) To collect and report vocational assessment data. 

2) To utilize data in the vocational placement of special needs 
students. 

3) To provide data pertinent for. post -secondary training and/or job 
placement . 

PROCEDURES 

1) The Vocational Assessment Specialist gathers data and determines 
student strengths and weaknesses. 

2) The data is compiled into a written report. 

3) Conferences are conducted to increase understanding of students* 
abilities and limitations." 

4) Regional programs involve Ideal business leaders and provide 
students an opportunity to explore work opportunities in the area. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS - \ 

1) Assessment Tracking Folder was designed and printed. 

2) Level I and Level II assessment was completed on 289 students. . 

3) A Career Fair and Occupational Awareness Program were coordinated, 
involving school personnel and local business leaders. 

4) Slide programs were presented for local Civic clubs and organiza- 
tions. 

5) The concept of the project was presented at State, Regional and 

National Conferences. 

6) Developed a parishwide Career Education Program, K-12. 

7) Formed an Advisory GToup for Rural Education in North Louisiana. 

8) Designed charts of Vocational Program Components and the Assessment 
Sequence. 

9) Printed Vocational Assessment for Special Education brochure. 
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EXPECTATIONS 

' n Leadership provided for other agencies. 

2) Implementation of a total vocational program including the career 
awareness, exploration, and training (work study). 

3) Vocational curriculum adaptations Cor special needs students. 

4) Reduction in drop-out rate, 

5) An increase in number of jobs for special needs students. 
CONTACT : 

Bennie H. McKay, Supervisor or Gayle L. Waller 

Special and Vocational Education Vocational Assessment Specialist 

P. 0. Box S99 P. 0. Box 599 

Rayville, LA 71269 Ray vi lie, LA 71269 

318-728-5964 318-728-5964 



Thursday, March 21, 1:00 -2:30pm 
L. Mazzola 
A. P. Curtis 
Kathryn Markovchick 

SPEECH-lJfflGUAGE-tiEAltINC INTB&VENT10M PROJECT 

for Children Ages 0-7 end their families in a rural setting 

This presentation will demonstrate exemplary rural educational, medical, 
and support service! lor handicapped children ages 0-7 and their families. 
Nodal home-based and ceo ter-bsssd Intervention programs will be discussed. 
Emphases will be placed on coordination with, referral sources in the rural 
community and involvement of parents, classroom teachers, and special education 
personnel. \ 

Major goals of this workshop will bo Co I) present a model rural speech- 
language-hearing intervene Ion pre -school program baked upon normal child 
developmenti 2) present a curriculum that demonstrate* hem materials and 
activities can be used to stimulate those speech- language-hearing (skills 
necessary for learning! and* 3) present a system for identification* assessment, 
and intervention for handicapped children ages 0-3 and their families. Specific 
attention will focus on how this model provides training for parents and 
community volunteers. Provisions for continuation of services to children r 
entering school will be outlined. 1 

Methods of presentation will include video-tapes, transparencies, discussion, 
and a question-answer period* Handouts will be provided. Information will also 
be provided on the Initial grant which was funded by the State Department of 
Special Education vlth P.L. #94-142 monies. 



Target Audiences 

Administrators 
Teacher Educators 
Regional Administrators/Itinerant Staff 
Cooperative Extension Workers 
State Education Agency Personnel 
Parents 

Teachers—Elementary j 
Preschool Service Providers i 
School Board Members 
University Students 
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Thursday, March 21, 1:00 - 2:30pm 



Project IMPACT 
Presentation Abstract 



Dave Thomas 
Sam Rust 

Sherrie Chrysler 
Terry Coon 



Background 

In the spring of 1984 the Department of Education, Office of 
Special Education and Rehabilitation Services awarded the 
Juneau School District Special Services Program a three (3) 
year personnel development grant to implement a staff devel- 
opment project in the areas of special education and 
clinical teaching. In addition, the Sitka School District 
was asked and agreed to take part as a training site. 



Project Components 

Project IMPACT is a staff development project which focuses 
on instruction utilizing special education strategies and 
techniques and the clinical teaching model to impact educa- 
tional effectiveness with ALL children. To achieve this 
goal, the project incorporates components ins 



Student Management 
Communication Skills 
Directed Prontal Teaching 
Leading Guided Discussion 



Assessment Techniques 
Instructional Methodology 
Curriculum Development 
Delivery Systems 



In order to master the above components Project IMPACT instituted 
the following model based on research from Joyce and Showers 
which demonstrated that for staff development to have an impact, 
the following five stages must be present in the training 
approach. 

Presentation of Theory 
Model ing 
Practice/Simulated Conditions 
Structured Feedback 
Coaching for Classroom Application 
Goal Mastery 



PRESENTATION FORMAT 



o 
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Presenter 
Dave Thomas 

Director of Special Services 
Juneau School District 

Dr. Sam Rust 

Professor of Special Education 
Central Washington University 



Dr. Sherrie Chrysler 
Project IMPACT Coordinator 
Juneau School District 

Terry Coon, Director 

of Instructional Services 
Sitka School District 
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Review of the project's his- 
tory and unique problems of 
Southeast Alaska. 

Review of the Juneau School 
District Staff Development 
Program that led to the devel- 
opment of Project IMPACT. 

Provide an indepth look at 
Project IMPACT and its train- 
ing components. 

Provide a look at the impact 
on the Sitka School District 
as a recipient of Project 
IMPACT. 



. 0 ' . „ - _ Thursday, Marbh 21, 1:00 - 2:30pm 

AnnBeth Sarachan-Deily , Mary Hay, Dorothy Germane 

TRAINING TKMttGMS TO WORK Willi HANDICAPPED STUDENTS IN RURAL AREAS: 

THREE MODEL PROGRAMS 



There is a current cali to improve the preset v a o l ruining of ihu.se who 
will teach in rural settings (Murray, 1983; Horn, IWJ; Helge, 1983; Massey 
& Crosby, 1983). While most teacher education progrutns are responding to 
the trend to specialize, rurai educators continue to need to be gener ui isl s. 
They must be prepared to work across disci pi ines, age levels, and 
handicapping conditions. They must have interpersonal skills and 
intrapersonal qualities ttiat will support prolonged geographic, cultural and 
professional isolation* They must know how to access resources, retain 
professional ties and maintain a positive self-image. 

Teacher training programs are responding to this challenge in a variety 
of ways. Across the country, different teacher preparation models are being 
employed to train rurai special educators, so that when education students 
are graduated and employed, they will he well -prepared, professionally 
successful, and personally sal isl led when serving i ui a I students. Although 
many of these programs are successful, it is not usually convenient tor 
institutions to share ideas, success .stories, lurtuula, or problems with 
other similar institutions. This symposium is designed to encourage such 
sharing. 

Specifically, three model programs will be presented lu a target 
audience of teacher educators, administrators, v lenient ary and secoudar y 
teachers, and university students. (Geographically, these programs represent 
institutions ui higher learning in New York, Iowa, and Tennessee. The 
program described in New York Slate is the outcome ul a I hi ere year giant 
designed to improve services to handicapped learners in inral school 
districts* Among other jhjec lives, 11 utilizes the expertise ul t ui.tl duel 
School Officers to help change the preservice curriculum, so that gradual nig 
students have the skills lu work more eflectively with handicapped learneis 
in rural school settings, and it provides pratticum and student leaching 
settings in which the unique needs ui handicapped students in ruiui m hw«>l 
districts are being addressed, in Iowa, an innovative preservice teachei 
education program, culled "Teacher on Television (TUT), uses live* television 
broadcast troru a local elementary classroom to an observation classroom m 
the College ol Education, The observation site is equipped with lemoie 
camera so that observers (an view, close up, th:> desired activities. The 
viewing site is staffed by leaching faculty and tacilitators who emphasise 
and discuss c lassioom events and leaching strategies as they oirui and who 
maililalu i omuiuiiK at ion with I he Has-. room teachei <ouc<Mtili»g iessun pi. nr. 
and special activities, in Tennessee, a three yeai grant to improve I tie 
overall quality of graduates in Special Education has resulted in improved 
recruitment techniques, systematic review and evaluation of existing <oui .es 
and content in relation to rutai needs, and spec 1 IK program changes, Tin re- 
activities have resulted in an overall qualitative improvement in the* 
institution's preservice teachei training program. 

Alter the shut I lofmat pi e .t<n| at ions, illlofmal discussion will lulluw, 
and audience p.ir t ic ipat ion and tnteiaction will be actively encouraged. h 
is hoped tiiai every member ol the audience will leave the symposium will* new 
ideas and strategies foi pics<'ivuc training of rural teachers and will 
share his or her institutions 1 ideas and strategies with the others pi esent . 
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Teacher training; An Alternative Method 
for Providing Classroom 
Observation Experiences 



Donne Merkley, Assistant Professor, teaches in the College 
of Education, Iowa State University Lu Aaes. 

Mary ?. Boy, Aeeietant Profeaaor, la chairman of the Teache 
* On-Televielen project in the Department of Elementery 
Education, Iowa State University, Aeea, Iowa 50011. 



A version of this manuscript appeared in 
Phi Delta Kappan, V. 66, no. 5, 1985, pp. 373-374. 
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Teacher Training: An Alternative Method for Providing 

Classroom Observation experiences 



Donne Mark ley 
Her/ Hoy 

Highly publicized reports by recent blue-ribbon panels* reflect 
concern with both the quality of students' academic performance and 
the competence of those in the teaching profession. Criticisms of 
* weaknesses in our schools emphasise the continual need to enhance 
the efforts of colleges of education, related academic disciplines 
and public/private schools to cooperate in producing* effective and 
competent teachers. One critical component in the process of 
teacher training involves providing candidates with exposure to 
exemplary teachers working with children in classroom settings. 
Although the value of field experiences for teachers- in- training 
can be extended and refined by guided observation opportunities, 
the commonly accepted practice of placing pro-service teachers in 
classrooms for direct observation involves considerable drawbacks. 
Scheduling visits, arranging transportation to sites, minimising 
the disruptive presence of observers and the difficulty of viewing 
certain details while sitting in a classroom arc obstacles and 
concerns. 

The College of Education at loj& State University (ISU) in 
cooperation with the Ames Community School District is utilizing 
the technology of television as an avenue for pre- service teachers 

*"A Nation at Risk/ 1 "20th Century Fund Yask Report on Federal Elementary 
and Secondary education Policy," "14th Annual Gallup Roll of Public's 
Attitude Toward the Public Schools. "254 



to observe naturalistic classroom interactions. Live proceedings 
art broadcast from selected elementary classrooms to an observation 
center in the ISU College of Education. 

In this cooperative venture between ISU and the local school 
district, contractual agreement with the teacher involved delineates 
telecast days, the honorarium for participation and campus benefits 
which accompany the title of "collaborator." In addition, the 
televised eleaentary school receives a stipend for its involvement. 
Hie classroom if the participating toacher is equipped with several 
ceiling microphones and a pedestal Mounted camera. The camera, 
equipped with capabilities for pan, tilt and toon, is operated 
from the campus observation center. The mixed audio/ visual signal 
from the classroom is transmitted to a microwave link between the 
school and ISU. Specific schedules are established at the beginning 
of each semester to transmit the classroom proceedings live 8:45 as - 
5:00 pm, on 20 designated days during the semester. A campus coamuttec 
meets with the participating classroom teacher and the building 
principal prior to broadcasting to discuss project objectives and 
concerns. A videotaped interview with the classroom teacher in which 
curriculum, classroom routines and general strategies are discussed 
is made available to campus faculty and students prior to scheduled 
observations. Parents of children in the class receive a letter 
describing the telecasting with an invitation to observe. Textbooks 
used in the classroom are available at the campus observation site 
along with district curriculum goals, a schedule of classroom activities 
and the teacher's tentative lesson plans. During the semester scheduled 
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Hainan art conducted on caput with the television teacher, providing 
itndonti end faculty with on opportunity to discuss too observed 
classroom teaching end interactions . 

Although student viewing at the observation center is guided 
by requirements from respective teaching faculty, an expressed need 
urns realised for a facilitator's presence to guide student and visitor 
viewing. In May 1983, Iowa State university funded an Instructional 
envelopment Grant to the College of Education to support a facilitator 
for the 19*3-44 telecasting, the prinery roles of the facilitator 
are: 1) to smphaiito or discuss with pro-service teachers the classroom 
events end teaching strategies as they occur, 2) to interpret classroom 
activities and procedures to observing parents and visiters, and 3) to 
anintein communication with the television classroom teacher concerning 
lesson plans and special activities. 

Results 

During spring semester, 1983, sixty per cent of the teaching 
faculty in the Department of Elementary Education required observations 
of their students. During the semester approximately 200 elementary 
education majors viewed various segments of the live classroom 
proceedings. 

A 19 item Ukert-style questionnaire was administered to 204 
elementary education students to determine the perceived value of 
the classroom observations. Included in the sample were two freshmen, 
34 sophomores, 110 juniors and 38 seniors. Only 7, or 3.4%, had 
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ceapleted student caching. The average muter of observations per 
student Mas 3.6. ike average saount of tiae tliat studeats spent 
observing was 2 hours, S5 ainutes. 

Students indicated that the live televised broadcasts enhanced 
their undarstsnding of lesson presentation 9 individualization of 
lessons sad use of curricular Materials. They were »lso able\o 
recognise various Motivational techniques , teaching strategies and 
lesson objectives. 

With this project, the probleMS of scheduling observations 

e> ' 

and student travel tiae are el initiated. The effects of an audience 
on the nornal behavior patterns of children are also eliminated, 
an entire college cless can observe the sane lesson in its naturalist^ 
setting with the university instructor or the facilitator functioning 
as a convents tor, highlighting and emphasizing specific aspects. 
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Scheduling allows for observation of a clsssroon throughout s semester, 
creating additional advantages for college students jo follow the 

m 

evolution of lessons, and the changes in the clsssroon organization 
and student behavior over tine. The technology utilized requires 
no additional personnel to interfere with clsssroon activities. 
Set-up and take-down concerns are eliainated. Dependence on a video 
crew to capture the naturalistic textures of the classreoa, specific 
teacher activities and specific student sctivities are effectively 
eliainated. The canera is operated froa the caapus observation 
center asking it possible to observe the sctivities of the entire 
eleaeatary class o- one individual student. 
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Expanded broadcasting to encoapass sort than 0110 olenmntary 



cleeeroom within a semester ia planned. This would allow mention 
of the intermittent telecast schedule for the classroom teachers 
involved while offering ISU students daily observation opportunities, 

different instructional settings, alternative age groups and varied 

i 

teaching styles. 

Tne protocol of the project offers exciting possibilities 
locally for teacher in-service, school/home cosmunications and 
research and evaluation, the possibility of uplink to satellite 

m 

tranamittors is being explored, thus allowing other teacher-training 
institutions to participate and coordinate observation experiences. 
Moreover, at a tine when the effectiveness of our education system 
it challenged, the project stands aa an example of cooperation between 
schools and university in teacher training. / 




V 
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Thursday, March 21, 1:00-2:30 pm 
Diane Lenz 



PURPOSE 

The pupose of a presentation of the Institute for Human ^Development's 
paraprofessional program model at the ACHES National Rural Special Education 
Conference would be to provide rural Special Education service delivery and 
administrative personnel with one example of a cost-effective early childhood/ 
special education program for young handicapped children and their families 
whp live in rural, culturally-different communities. 

A slide presentation, overhead projections and a materials display will 
Illustrate program development 9 staff training , service delivery and family 
involvement . 



ABSTRACT 

Based at Northern Arizona University in Flagstaff, Arizona, the Institute 
for Human Development's paraprof ess ictift I program provides educational services 
for 40 infants and preschool children (ages birth - 5 years) and their families 
who reside in five rural Northern Arizona communities. 67% of the children 
served are Native Americans from the Navajo and White Mountain Apache tribes. 

The paraprofessional program concept evolved out of an initial attempt 
by Flagstaff-based professionals to consult monthly with families of handicapped 
children in their own communities. However, the expense of travel and staff 
titae and problems in maintaining communication with families who were non-English 
speaking and frequently did not have telephones, transportation or utilities made 
the program costly and impractical. The children did not make optimal progress 
under these conditions. . j 

In 1980 the Institute for Human Development developed the present / 
community-based paraprofessional program model to replace the Flagstaff-based 
professional program. The program staff includes a Paraprof essloiul Program 
Coordinator and eight paraprofessional s. 

The more cost efficient paraprofessional model \involves the identification 
and evaluation of previously unserved children and the initiation uf services by 
locally-hired t trained paraprof essloiials who are recognized and trusted in their 
own communities. 

This service model typically developed in i"ur phases: 

1) The identification and evaluation by professional clinical staff of 
previously unserved children within a 50-mlle radius of one rural 
community* 

2) The hiring and training of a local paraprofessional and initiation 
of a home-based program. 

U) The development of community resources and an Integrated preschool 
classroom staffed by paraprof ess iojials. 

A) The incorporation of the program into the public schools. 

- v 

With the recent (May 1984) passage of permissive state legislation 
allowing school districts to apply for funding tu serve preschool handicapped ^ 
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children, the Institute fur Human Development entourages uchoul districts, to 
adopt the integrated preschool model, recruit certified teachers* and utilize 
the paraprofessionals as cl^gteroom aides # 

Over a period of three years 9 one class room has completed this entire 
process* The present program includes two home-based programs aud three 
classrooms staffed by paraprofessionals. 

The Paraprofessional Program Coordinator travels 750-1000 miles monthly 
from Flagstaff to each service site* to provide program development assistance 
and staff and parent training* 
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Edward L. Madrid 
Thursday, March 21, 1:00 



ABSTRACT 

•Ww 1$ going to serve my LD/LEP child?" 
^ by 

Edward L. Madrid 

* • 

The\ presenter will share practical guidelines for bilingual staff -- 
administrators, principals, teachers, aides, and parents — in identifying LEP 
children, diagnosing strengths and deficits, and conducting Instruction in metho- 
dologically appropriate ways; working with special education resource personnel; 
and Individual learning program. 

Mlsldentlfylng a student as a mentally handicapped person is just as disas- 
trous as Identifying a mentally retarded person as a limited-English proficient 
(LEP) student. Both testing procedures are valid In their own right but care 
should be followed by the respective professional person administering the appro- 
priate test. The child may be one or the other — and most likely he/she may be 
both! 

A multl handicapped person Is one who has two or more unrelated disabilities, 
such as: 

e deaf and orthopedlcally handicapped 

e cerebral palsy and trainable mentally handicapped 

• learning handicapped and physically handicapped 

And thus, a LEP student with any one of the above handicaps* makes him/her 
a multlhandl capped person. The combination of which requires unique strategies 
and Intensive services. 



• Schools 1n this country have only recently begun to address the needs of the 
LEP child who 1s physically handicapped or emotionally disturbed. The presenter 
will discuss the legal and educational wvelopments that have focused attention 
on this child and will- describe briefly some methods currently being used. He 
will describe the significance of community and parental support and suggest ways 
to facilitate this suppporty One of the most critical Issues that has arisen is 
the need for teachers trained in both bilingual education and special education. 

The special education teacher 1s trained to function within that specific 
area of expertise. The bilingual teacher Is trained to operate within a class- 
room setting using two languages. The minority language, handicapped child 
falls somewhere in between. Somehow both these teachers, reflecting two disci- 
plines, will have to find a meeting ground to address the needs of this child. 

Mho 1s gding to serve my LO/LEP child? 

. \ 

i ■ 

* The pupil shows potential for ^academic growth" (cognitive development). 
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Who Is Going 
To Serve 
My LD/LEP Child? 

Bilingual Ed 

Id Madrid 

(916) 6624201 



CHRONOLOGY OF LEGISLATION ANO LITIGATION 

1964: Brown * Board of Educate of Top***. 347 U S 483. 74 S. Ct 886. 98 L Ed 873 
(1954) 

1984: ChrtI Rights Act of 1984. Titts VI. Section 801. 42. U.SC.A. Section 2000d 

1968 Elementary end Secondary Education Act Title V* (also known aa the Bilingual 
Education Act). Sections 762 at too. 20US.CA, Section* 880b ot sea: PL 90-247. 
81 Stat 783 (Jan 2. 1968) 

1968: Arreola v Boon/ of Educotton No 160 577 (1968). 

1970 US. Office for Civil Rights. May 25. 1970. Interpretation of Civil Rights Act. Fed. 
Regist 35, 11596 

1970 Diana v State Board of education No 3-70 37 RFP (1970) 

1 97 1 Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Children v Commonwealth ot Pennsylvania. 
344 F Supp 1260. E D Pa (1971). 

1 971 : CovarrutHOS v San Diego Unified School District No 70-394-T. S O Calif, (1971). . 

1 972 Mills v Board of Education of District of Columbia. 384 F Supp. 868 (D DC 1 972). 

1 972 Guadalupe Organuatton Inc. * Tampa Elementary School DtStrict Ate 3et aL U S 
District ot Court of Anions. 687 F. 2d 1022 (9th Or. 1978). 

1973: Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1 973. Section 604. 29 O S C A. Section 794. P L 93- 
112 

1974 Equal Educational Opportunities Act of 1974. Section 204. 20 U S CA Section 1703 
1974 Larry P v R,les. 343 F. Supp. 1306. 602 F. 2d 963 (9tn Cif 1974). 
1974: Leu v Nichols. 414 US 663 94 S Ct 786. 39 Lid 2d 1 (1874). 

1974 Wyatt v. Stickney. 344 F. Supp. 387 (M D Ala. 1972). Affirmed Sub Nom Wyatt v 
AderholL 603 F. 2d 1308 (6th Cvr 1974). 

1975 Education of All Handicapped Children Act of 1975. 20 U SC. A.. Sections 1411-1420: 
PL 94-142 

1977 Fed. Regist 42 Ho. 86. May 4. 1977. P L 94-142 Regulations. 

1978 Gifted and Talented Children's Act of 1978. Section 902. PL 95-561 

1978 Lore v The Board of Education Hew York. 456 F. Supp. 121 1 (1978). 

1979 Jose P. v. Amoocn 79-C-270. New York (1979). 

1960 Parents m Action on Special Education fPASEl at al v Hannon. at el. appeal pend- 
ing (7th Or). 
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RESOURCES IN TESTING 

Assessment Instruments in Bilingual Education: A Descriptive Catalog of 342 Oral and Writ- 
ten Tests. Center for Bilingual Education. Northwest Educational Laboratory. National Dis- 
semination and Assessment Center. California State University at Los Angeles. 5151 State 
University Drive. Los Angeles. CA 90032 1978. 

Bilingual Special Education Assessment Handbook (A). National Hispanic Center for 
Advanced Studies and Policy Analysis, 255 E. 14th Street. Oakland. CA 94606. (415) 45V 
0511. 1982. 

Bilingual Tasting and Assessment Proceedings of BABEL Workshop and Preliminary find- 
ings Multilingual Assessment Program. BABEL Inc., 255 E. 14th Street. Oakland. CA 94606. 
(415) 451-051 1. 1971. Test-by-test summary of the discussion and conclusions reached dur- 
ing the workshop sessions. v 

Communication Assessment of the Bilingual Bicultural Child: Issues and Guidelines Edited 
by Joan Good Erickson and Donald R. Omark. University Press. 300 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore. MD 21201. (800) 638-7511. 1981. 

Culturally Appropriate Assessment. A Source Book for Practitioners. By Andrea Carroll. 
Gabriele Gurski. Kirsten Hinsdale, and Keren Mctntyre. California Regional Resource Center 
(CRRC). University of Southern California, 600 S. Commonwealth Avenue. Suite 1304. Los 
Angeles. CA 90005. (213) 381-5231. 1977. 

Educational Testing Service Test Collection Test Collection. Educational Testing Service. 
Princeton. NJ 08541. 

Bibliographies for: 

Special Populations: 
American Indians 
English as a Second Language 
Spanish Speakers. Preschool-Grade 3 
Spanish Speakers. Grades 4-6 
Spanish Speakers. Grades 7 and Above 

Miscellaneous: 

Culture-Fair and Culture-Relevant Tests 

Pijgetian Measures 

C;her 
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Evaluation Instruments for Bilingual Education An Annotated Bibliography Dissemination 
and Assessment Center for Bilingual Education. Education Service Center. Region XIII. 7703 N. 
Lamar Boulevard. Austin. TX 78752. 1977. 

Guide to Assessment Instruments for Limited English Speaking Students (A). By Barbara P. 
Pletcher. et aL Santillana Publishing Co.. 575 Lexington Avenue New York. NY 10022. 1978. 

Initial Screening and Diagnostic Assessment of Students of Limited English Proficiency Na- 
tional Dissemination and Assessment Center. California State University. Los Angeles. 5151 
State University Drive. Los Angeles. CA 90032. 1980. 

Manual for Identification of Limited-English Proficiency Students With Special Needs. By 
Alba M Ambert. Jean Greenberg. and Sandra Pereira. Bilingual Multicultural Special Educa- 
tion Project. Massachusetts Department of Education. Division of Special Education. Bureau 
of Program Development and Evaluation. 31 St. James Avenue. Boston, MA 02116. March 
1980. 

Psychological Assessment for Hispanic Children By Dr. Ricardo Figueroa. The National 
Hispanic Center. 255 E. 14th Street. Oakland. CA 94606. 1982. (Topics covered are: Education 
and Hispanics. Culture and Testing. Adaptive Behavior and Culture. 10 and Intelligence. Cri- 
terion Reference Testing. The Law & Psychological Testing. Bilingual Children's Test Perfor- 
mance. Mental Abilities of Hispanic Children. Bilingual Special Education, and Bias in Testing 
Bilingual Children ) 

Resource Guide to Multicultural Tests and Materials. By Lorraine T. Cole and Trudy Snope. 
ASHA September 1981. pp 639-44 

A Resource Manual for the Development and Evaluation of Special Programs for Exceptional 
Students. Vol III B. Evaluating the Non-English Speaking Handicapped. FDLRS 
Clearinghouse/information Center. Florida Department of Education. Bureau of Education for 
Exceptional Students. Knott Building, Tallahassee. FL 32301. (904) 488-1879 {Suncom 278- 
1879). 1982. 



Nancy Dew 

Coordinator of Services 
Illinois Resource Center 
April 1982: edited September 1982. 
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Bilingual Special Ed 
Programs 



* - 



• Hmtomkj C m £ftm$. DownVi tyn- 
tewt cvefarat palsy, Lowe's §yn- 
dnm» liyifcuocyliaty, and fetal 



• ifffn^f*: English end Keret 
(Acorna) 

• GsaJarf: 

Anodate Director of Education 
P.O.BoxJ07 

Pueblo, New Mexico 0703* 





• 4fH*M Grades 14 and 

Junior high 

• HmJk^rn*!' CenJtiutHi: Language 
hamfcapped physically handicapped 

• English and Spanish 

• Cantaf: 

Office of Education*] Evaluation 
New York CHy Board of Education 
66 Court Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 
fSanua. 1975) 



five-year old* 

• HaW^a^^"^** 8 
j^^-Ei^whandSpanten 

Oovfc Municipal Schools 
(Asktns. 1977) 



Comprehensive Heartnglflipatred 
Reception Program (CHIRP* 

• Agti&*dt Lrwi* Grade 7-12 

• Hamfcappw* Gmirtw* Hearing im- 
paired 

• Lmgt*ft> English and Spanish 

• On/Off 
Office of Educational Evaluation 
New York City Board of Education 
66 Court Strret 
Brooklyn. New York 11201 

{Ownan, 1975) 



• CW** .^^ Evaluation 
(Lesser. 1975) 



9 
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• Atts&radt Lq*h. Grades K-3 

• Hmduappini Gmdtfom Not specified 

• Lmi*agti English and Spanish 

• Cxmtxt 

Bilingual Department Director 
Houston Independent School 

District 
3830 Richmond Avenue 
Houston, Texas 77027 
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EorfyOn 

•A&Gmk Uvtls Bfarth to nine 



• Hesiiajijwyi Cpw d teaw.- Severely 



Impels: English and Spanish 



inqecs useaor 
SpeddEducarkm Department 
San Diego State UfUVertuy 
Shi Diego. California 92110 
(McCbrdetaL 197*.) 



****** 



• Ha****! 
heart* 1 



;h 



A Project to Develop Cenicuhmi 
for Foor-Year-Old Handicapped 
Mexican AmerteanOifldreo 

• Ag&Gndt Uoth: four- and five 
year-olds 



English and Spanish 

Southwest Educational 

Development Laboratory 
211 E. 7th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 
(Evans. 1974} 



bfearanf 



• ^ittOmttLmU: Grades 



M2 



retarded 



MenUliy 



* English and Spanish 

^« «rfSducattenaJ Evaluation 



Y**t*Qf 4g e 



ftachool 

Ate 



from 



An 



****** 

p^^^verstty 
U * fcock ' Texas 79409 



"^Spanish 



BUingoal Special Education 
Career Oriental**" tVofram 

• Ap*/Gr*fe leed* High fchool 
a H«^0»^'A11 

• La**** EiigM». f Spanish. Per 
tuguese. Haitian 

Program Development Specialist 
26 Court Street 
Boston. Massschuse*4s 021 W 
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National Agencies 

The foilowing agencies are active in disseminating information regarding current toga! 
requirements and programmatic solutions tor bilingual exceptional students. 

1. The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston. VA 22091 
(703) 620-3660 

Contact: Special Assistent to the Executive Director for Minority Concerns and 

Development 

Special Services: fact sheets, policy options papers, other special publications, end train- 
ing institutes 



2. National Association for Bilingual Education 
Room 405 

1201 Sixteenth Street. N.W. 
Washington. DC 20036 
(202) 822-7870 

Contact: Special Education Special interest Group (SIG) Chairperson 

3. National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
1300 Wilson Boulevard 

Suite B2-11 
Rosslyn. VA 22209 
(800) 336-4560 

Contact: Resource Specialist for Bilingual Special Education 

Special Services: Specialized resource bibliography, computerized information ^arches 
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4. ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston. VA 22091 

Special Services: Information services, searches, special publications regarding 

exceptional bilingual students 

5. . Notional Association of State Directors of Special Education (NASDSE) 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 83&421& 

Special Services: Specialnet communication/ information network 

6. U.S. Department of Education 

Division of Equity Training and Technical Assistance 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington. DC 20202-6264 
(202) 245-8484 

7. Clearinghouse on the Handicapped 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services 

U.S. Dept. of Education 

330 C Street S.W., Room 3*06 

Washington, DC 20202 

(202) 245-0080 

Special Services: information services 

8. Closer Look — National Information Center fo. the Handicapped 
Box 1492 

Washington, DC 20013 
(202) 833-4160 

Special Services Information services 



State Agencies 

At the state level, districts should locate and contact: 

1) Director. Department of Special Education Services 
State Department of Education 

2) Director, Bilingual Education Services 
Siate Department of Education 

273 

3) Bilingual Special Education Training Programs 

College of Education, Special Education Department at local cottfQes and universities 
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Dr. Doris Helge 
Thursday* March 21, 1985 
1:00 - 2:30 PM 



ABSTRACT 

Traditional models designed to provide a continuum of services to 
handicapped students are inadequate for rural schools attempting to 
serve students with low- incidence disabilities. Because of the tremen- 
dous diversity in rural schools and communities, there is no "one" rural, 
service delivery model. This session uelineated factors that must be 
considered. and variables that must be controlled by the rural service - 
delivery model planner. Samples of successful statewide and local 
district models were described. Each model was designed by manipulation 
of variables such as staffing, transportation, and governance systems 
after consideration of district and community characteristics. 

For a copy of this paper, write to the American Council on Rural 
Special Education (ACRES), Western Washington University, Bellingham, 
Washington 98225; phone (206) 676-3576; SpecialNet ACRES. 
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Thursday, March 21, 2:45-4:15 
Doris Bornhoest 

"INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RURAL REHAB 1LITAT ION TECHNOLOGIES'* 

Presentation to highlight aspects of the International Confer- 
ence on Rural Rehabilitation Technologies (ICRRT) held in 
October 1984 at the University of North Dakota. This first- 
of-a-kind event drew papers and participants from throughout 
the United States! and four countries. Presentations were 

clustered around Vhe themes of: Consumer characteristics, 

S 

aspects of living, service delivery models, and technologies 
I for rehabilitation. Technology relating to farmers with 
handicapping conditions was a special locus for a portion of 
the three-day conference. Examples of how technology can be 
used in rural rehabilitation, which will include applications 
to special education, will be presented. The issues of what 
is available and how tools and equipment can be adapted will 
be addressed by identifying existing informal networks oi 
people and organizations currently involved in these areas. 
The development of the Rural Rehabilitation Technology Database 
(RRTD) in ,atalog form and the planned ICRRT II will also be 
described. The RRTD Project to be completed in 1985 solicits 
professionals and lay people to submit information about devices, 
ideas , products , and other innovations and inventions which would 
aid individuals with handicapping conditions who reside in rural 
areas* 
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Thursday, March 21, 2:45-4:15 pn 

ART AND THE BMOTIONrfLLX* DISTURBED CHILD 
By Susan Simmons 

Art TherApy 
C olic Community Services 
Hellingham, Washington 

\ Thin presentation will be broken into two parts. The first 

r 

part will explore the role of art in remediation of 
congnitive and emotional skills. Creating art can provide 
experiences that encourage a process conducive to healthy 
psyco-social and psycho-educational adjustments. "For many 
children whose learning disabilities or handicapping 
conditions cause difficulty in assimilating intellectual and 
emotional conepts via leas than graphic means., art (therapy) 
may play a vital role in the child's development and 
therefore in the cnild's basic education." (B. Shostak, 
19B2) Through art, a child may increase expression of 
thought, spontaneity, attending to task, control and 
communication . Concepts of space, selecting and combining , 
the ability to associate, and represents concepts, conserve 
and sequentially order may all be enhanced through art. 

The second part will he an on hands experience, How does it 
foe 1 - a qliropse into the chaotic world of a disturbed 
child. 
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Gair. 1976 



ebled 



Csnerireme- 2U subjects, 7 to iWtu^cU 



chat? visual 
problems of th* 
learning dis- 
abled? 



12 years eld 
with a sua IQ 
of 102 ino con- 
trol {grouper 
raiHtomrrslton 
indicated > 



Miliar. 

So bati no, k 

stiller, 1&77 



Leernii ig dis 
sbjed (vuuaJ 
perceptual dys- 
function! 



lluw doe* I mil 

ttonal remedia- 
tion Cur 
le*rmn** dt*a 
brittle* affect 
the art *ork of 
student*? 



34 females, 78 
male*, 6 to JO 
yv»r* uW of 
whom 66 hud 
no visual dys- 
function Fifty - 
iti did bow vi- 
sual perceptual 
problems, were 
underachtevert, 
and had wo*d 
recognition 
problems The 
subject* were 
randomly as- 
signed lo four 
group* 



112 subjects 



Silver ft 
Lavm. 11*77 



learning d»* 
abjtd 



Vmi an art pro 
gram remediate 
subjects who 
have visual spa* 
Uai handicaps? 



four tirmeles 
and seven 
males, ages 7 to 
1 1 years, all 
having visual 
spatta! hand! 
caps i no control 
group or ran- 
domization indi- 
cated) 



11 ftubjevta 



Five visual sub- 
tests of the llli- 
now Test of 
rSychdtnguistic 
Abilities ffTPAi 
iKirh, 1968, 
and two draw- 
i ngs — a design 
and a self par- 
trait— as pre- 
and post test 
measures 



Subjects bad a 
aJide/tape de- 
sign curriculum 
covering 28 art 
la sh a, lasting 1 
hour a day , 5 
days a week for 
7 weeks 



Quasi -e*pcri 
mental (pretest, 
treatment, past- 
test t no control 
group or run* 
dumization indi- 
cated t 



Pre- and post* 
test crayon 
drawings of 
children baaed 
on a story 
theme Draw- 
tn§» evaluated 
by 5 graduate 
art education 
students on 7 
variables 



Each of three 
experimental 
groups received 
a diflareni one 
of the foitowmg 
Uiree trad*- 
tioneJ remedia- 
tion programs: 
McrriU Unguis- 
Uc Reader, 
Frost ig Pro- 
gram for the 
Development of 
Visual Percep- 
tion, and Early 
Childhood; 
Form Constancy 
Program One 
control group 
did standard re- 
medial wurk 
without any 
special visual 
perceptual re 
mediatnn 
Treatment was 
over a I SI- wees 
period with 30 
minutes 4 daily 
treatment 



Drawing to a 
story as both 
pre and^wai 
test AH 22 
drawings rated 
on seven factors 
(Bruner a Ken* 
ney. 1966; Pi- 
aget. no date) 



Drawings rated 
on a scale devel- 
oped by the re- 
searcher showed a 
statistically sig- 
nificant increase 
after the treat- 
ment There also 
was a statistically 
significant in- 
crease in fTPA 
scores on visual 
reception, visual 
closure, visual us* 
soctutton. visual 
memory, manual 
expression, and 
receptive -expres- 
sive tasks Gair 
concludes that art 
as presented in 
this program con 
remediate learn- 
ing disabled sub- 
jects 



Experimental 
(pretest, three 
treatments and 
one control 
group, post test I 



Subjects who re- 
ceived specific vi- 
sual perceptual 
remediation pro- 
gram did not es- 
perteoce any 
disrupt ion in 
their drawings 



Three teaks 
were given; 
forming groups, 
establishing 
spatial relation- 
ships, and or- 
dering tall 
re media led with 
art materials in 
10 one-hour 
Saturday art 
sessions by 11 
graduate stu- 
dents in a one* 
to-one situa- 
tion) No de- 
tailed 

di-scrtpttuii of 
art activities 
provided 



Quasi cxpeii 
mental iprel- 
test, treatment, 
postlestl, no 
control group 
indicated 



Judges rated pre- 
and post treat- 
ment drawings, 
their comparisons 
indicated a statis- 
tically significant 
improvement in 
the three task 
treatment areas 
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1 "••'t 



Tssss) - % » ^©orasv^tP9^J 



Waller, 1980 



Learning dis- 
abled 



W.«, 197? 



limine dis- 
abled 



Bachara, 
Zaba. A 
Raskins, 
1975 



Learning d»- 



Nelley, 1973 



learning dis- 
abled 



Can {Mooting 
aneVef gross 
motor activities 

program OS* 

ctfiii then*- 

perkinstsc 
srtivtty of 
learning dis- 
abled children? 



Four elemen- Fou* subjects 
tery school eg* 
fearing d»- 
shied children 
randomly ee- 
Icriedfrome 
group of IS chil- 
dren who bad 
; been matched 
&c ettentiea to 
task behavior 



Obecrvatioa by 
judge* lo estab- 
lish beeetiae be- 
havior for 
attention to 
taak (Frostig. 



Two treatrornta: 
one consisting 
of 30 tmoule* of 
painting « day. 
theater of 30 
minute* of run- 
ning, skipping 
rope, and toss- 
ing ballafer 5 
days 



A BAB reversal 
rte* strategy) 



For three of the 
four subjects, git 
activities wctt 
mat effective In 
increasing atten- 
tion to task be- 
havior. Fat one 
subject, it waall* 
gross motor activ- 
ity that signifi- 
cantly tiwreased 
attention to task 
behavior. Far 
three of the four, 
the attention to 
Usk behavior in- 
creased by at 
least an 



Can directed art 
activities in- 
crease visual 
perception in 
learning dit- 
anted subjects^ 



Eight subjects 
having a mean 
chronological 
age of 9 > years, 

red 90 or below 
ontheFreatM 4 
Developmental 
Teat of Visual 
Perception No 
report of sex or 
socio- economic 
status; no re- 
ported random 
selection 



Eight subjects 



Frosiig Devel- 
opment Test of 
Visual Percep- 
tion; Wide 
Bangs Achieve- 
ment Test (Jes- 
tak, 19m and 
Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Teat 
(Utinn* 19651 



Drsw-A FerRon 
last (Urban, 
1963) Eight 
weeks of di 
rectad art sciiv- 
Hies (no details 
apadOad as to ,c*ted) 
type! 



Quasi -experi- 
mental (pretest, 
treatment, post- 
teal; no control 
group or ran* 
domixalioo indi- 



I Jo ftguro draw- 
ings of teaming 
disabled chil 
dren difler on 
emotional indi- 
cators from the 
drawings of 
nan impaired 
children? 



Two groups: an 
experimental 
group of 3ft chil- 
dren matched in 
age <5 to 13 
years) and sex 
(40 male* end 
30 females) 
with a control 
group of 35 :hil- 
dren 



70 subjects Human Figure Subject* #*krd 

Drawings to draw a hu- 

acm 4 according man figure - 
to Kuppitxfbr 
30 emotional in- 
dicatora 



Ex post facto 



flow do subjects 
with drawing 
disorders differ 
from non» im- 
paired subjects 
on other testa? 



16 males, each 
of whom was re- 
ferred to the 
hospital because 
of academic 
achievement 
problems This 
group was 
matched for eg* 
and IQ < Wechx 
fer Intelligence 
Scale of Chil 
dren) with a 
control group of 
15 males. The 
experimental 
group scored 
one standard 
deviation above 
the norm on the 
Bender Geatart 
Teat 



30 males 



Guessing 
Games Test, 
Motor Skills 
Test, and Pris- 
matic Distortion 
Tests iNetley, 
1973) 



All teats were 
individually ad- 
ministered 



Ex post facto 



All subjects in- 
creased ' 1.62 on 
the Frostig DeveJ- 
oxanentaJTeatof 
Visual fVftep- 
tioa, which was 
etaUsticaUy sig- 
nificant Visual 
motor functioning 
improved for all 
sublets when 
pre- andposttsat 
'learning quo- 
tients'* for sub- 
jects were 
compared 

The drawings of 
the experimental 
group showed 
omissions of 
hands and feet, 
excessive atten- 
tion to eyes. The 
experimental 
group demon* 
sirsted a statisti- 
cally significant 
occurrence of two 
of the Koptdtx 



tors: feelings of 
inadequacy and 
eertse of insecur- 
ity and heJptcx*- 



The experimental 
group made eta* 
ttfttccatly signifi- 
cantly more 
guesses on the 
G uessing Game 
Test, and had 
more difficulty in 
analysing sequen- 
tially a visual ar- 
ray and solving 
problems with vi- 
sttsl-motor inte- 
gration than did 
the control group 



v. 
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78feu9 %+ ^CBe'^^HMBdJ 



flaefcto* 

Bloom, HWS 



Learning dia- 
•ted 



What indicator* 
of emotional 
peofclehMi occur 
in Kmcik 
tly Drawings? 



80 children 

make audi? 
females*, di 
vided into two 
group* by s 
chresdagteat 
age median 

jpllt (mean 

•cone on Wechs- 
fer Intelligence 
Scale of Chtl 
dreu was 94 2 
nod taesn age 
was Id ycere 4 



50 subjects 



Kinetic Family 
Drawing (Bums 
A Ksttfinan, 
1970), judged 
with Kepptts 
(19681 cmcrw 
far cmo t smal 



Sufeect* 
asked to "draw 
you and year 
famtiy doing 



£* post facto 



Nu etalisticai dif- 
ference between 
age groups The 
emotional indica- 
luf» did not show 
up with a slait*i.» 
rally eigrufkant 
frequency 



Am4 

Zimmerman. 
1976 



Educabte man 
laUy retarded 



How due* mo- 
delting eSect 
the uwatire . 
drawing of the 
educsble roan- 
tally raUfdad? 



84 mala and 34 122 suited* 
female nan-re- 
tarded 5th end 
6ih graders 
with a chrouo- 
logical asaeji 
agaof I1J 
years and an K) 
range of 89 to 
111 (Lotfe 
Thorndue ln- 
teiligooceTeaU, 
30 mala and 24 
foaale educable 
mentally ra- 
tarded suhiscte 
with IIJ atom 
ranging from 49 
to 79 tWecheler 
Intelligence 
Scale of Chil- 
dren or Stan- 
fordBtnet 
Intelligence 
Test), randomly 
assigned to the 
treatment and 

control gmupe 



UmA a inodifi 
cation of the 
Torranca Teat of 
Creative Think- 
ing, Figure! 
Form B fTorr- 
1866) 



Four treat 



Bryant* 

Schwen, 
1971 



Menially re- 
tarded 



What arc appro- 
priate inetruc- 
Uonal moilw sls 
for us* with tha 
mentally re- 
tarded? 



beif contained 
cktfuf 13 sub- 
jects ranging in 
duranological 
age from 8 
yr«ra6 months 
to 12 years 9 
months and 
having iQ 
acere* from 69 
to 108, type of 
IQ test not spec- 
tiled, no control 
group or ran- 
domisation aadi- 
catad 



12 sutgects 



Calhoun 4 
Whitley, 1978 



Educable men- 
tally retarded 



b low self**- 
team indicated 
in drawing* of 
the self pro- 
duced by educe- 
btc mentally 
retarded sub- 
jecta? 



Eight primary 
end eight sec- 
ondary school 
age ej ducaMa 
mentally re- 
tarded su^ects 



16 subjects 



1) modeling 
only, 21 verbal 

only, flseom- 
biaateaaof II 
and 2), and 
4) an unrelated 
art task 



Experimental 
(randomly as- 
signed groups 
with the utciu- 
•too of a control 
group (pretest, 
three experi- 
mental treat- 
ments, and 
post test) 



There was a eta- 
tulically signifi- 
cant effect in 
favor of the mod- 
eling treatment 
on task perfor- 
mance for the ad- 



retarded groups. 
The modeling 
treatment did net 
help the nonre- 
tarded group 
barn the task 
There waa only a 
&'4 occurrence of 
copying from tha 
mudel by the ed- 
ucahle mentally 
retarded group 
The higher the 
IQ. the less help 
ful was; the mod- 
thug treatment 
*n learning the 



Bryant Schwen 
Design Test 
(BSDT) (test of 
art information 
end terms based 
on the flee de- 
sign elements 
developed fey 
the authors for 
this study I; Pea- 
body Picture 
Vocabulary Teat 
(Dunn, 1968). 



Fifteen hair 
hour weekly art 
dosses that fo- 
cused en a 
structured ap- 
proach using 
drill and repeti- 
tion of topic* di- 
rectly feinted to 
theBSDT 



(jue*i espefl 
mental (pretest, 
treatment, pest- 
test, no control 
group) 



Subjects made 
Mgnifkant gains 
on four of the live 
subt es ts of the 
BSDT Them was 
no statistically 
significant rela- 
tionship between 
subjects' scores on 
Uie BSDT and the 
PPVT 



Goodsoeugh- 
Harris drawing 
TestiHarfU, 
l986b>;Coop- 
crsroith Setf-Ea- 
teem Inventory 
(Coopersmith, 
1987). 



Subjects were 
asked to draw 
themselves The 
Self-Esteem In- 
ventory was ad- 
ministered 
individually to 
the subjects 



Ex post facto 



There was a sta- 
tistically signifi- 
cant correlation 
between scores on 
ih« Self - Esteem 
Inventory and the 
Drawing Test 
scores &r second- 
ory school age a* 
ucsble mentally 
retarded students, 
indicating low 
self-esteem in 
these drawings 
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I. 



, Carter, 
Richmond. 
eY Bundsrbuh. 
1073 



MentsNy re- 
tinM 



Cm art or 
movenjsist otr 
both be effective 
means of foster- 
ing creative 
thinking? 



18 salts end 10 
females* sgss 7 
to 16 years, 
range from 40 
to ftS Subjecte 



28 object* 



Ttarrsnee Test of 
CrseUvaThiok- 

htg (TPCT ( F*r 
ural Form A, 
Torrance, 19681 



placed in three 
grasp* ttwo «*- 
psr t me n tsl and 
one control* 



Three type* of 
training 
' 11 v**ual/mo*or 
iraininU (draw- 
ing, finger 
painting, day, 
and bead work I; 
21 kinesthetic/ 
mote training 
(dancing, tum- 
bling, and 
jumping rape); 
and 31 control 
IproupffW 



EUperunenUl 
{Pretest, two 
training group*, 
two training 
graape, and one 
control group, 
I 



Scores on tha 
TTCT indicated a 
statistically sig- 
nificant faareaa i 
infles&ttity 
scores for the vt* 
susl/rootor trains 
tng (art) grow. 
NotUtisifcalty 
signiftcsjit score 
incraaaa on this 
feat ys* reported 
for the control ar 
the kinesthetic/ 
mote group 



Ireton, 
Qus*t,& 
Gentcher, 
!97t 



Menially re- 
tarded, behev 
torsUy 

disordered, and 
Earning dm 



Can the Draw- 
A Man Teat 
(DAM) be used 
aa means of 
screening chil- 
dren for these 
a? 



All children in 
a pediatric 
clink ages 4 to 
6 years; 38 of 
these children 
were identified 
sa scoriftfc below 
85 on the DAM 



38 subsets 



DAMCGoodsa- 
ough, 1923; 
Harris, 19631. 
Nurses were 
uasdsajudgee 
after only ona 
training asa- 
wkm. 



DAM scores Ex poet facto 



with other dini- 
csl evaluations 
of the handicap- 
[ conditions 
; invest I- 



ssordMWcUi- 

dren identified aa 
scoring bstow 88 
on tha DAM had 
statistically sig- 



mental retards* 
tton. behavioral 
disorders, and 
learning disabili- 
ties 



Mustek. 1977 



Mentally re- 
tarded and aSuV 
tiply 

hasHhcsppsd 



What are the 
effect* of s crea- 
tive arts pro- 
gram in 
increasing sub- 
jects' visual per- 
ceptual skills 
beyond their ex- 
pected curftctt- 
lura level*? 



Five female and 
three male 
mentally re- 
tarded and mul- 
tiply 

handicapped 



Eight subjects 



termed cwue * 
nsmee mmple; 
nb control or 
randomoattoti 
indicated 



Eight behaviors 
necessary for 
public school 
admission were 
charted and 
compared to 
typical behav- 
iors of subjects 
who were the 
same chronolog- 
ical agvss the 
eight subjects. 
Drswinga w*re 
collected during 
weekly srt ses- 
sions over one 
semester sod 
svshtated on 
crHsria devel- 
oped by Loweft- 
fekl and 
Brtttain (no 
datel and a 
baseline estab- 
fished Fust- 
treatment 
drsving* paint- 
ings rated on 1 
to 6 point scale 
by three Judges 
and videotapes 
of baseline and 
treatment be* 
ha viora Judged 



Two 20- minute 

each week for 
the whole se- 
mester were 
conducted by 
adults on a one- 
to-one basis 



Quasi -experi- 
ments! I pretest, 
baseline, treat- 
ment, pasttestH 
no control group 
or rendumuse- 
tkm indicated 



The level of sub- 
jects' "creativity' 
increased from a 
vers sdvsnce to 
snsdvsncsof 33 



suggest art cm 
sitpplcfnent re ma 
diation utugiaata 
and can help sub- 
jects atUtn visual 
psreeptusl aktfla 
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1. 



Csus corrs- 
Ut*dert*nd 



bearing rat* 
paired auitfect*? 



21 subjects of 
norma) tuteih- 

to?y**r*9 
fnonthsfrom 

of two state 
schools for the 
deaf Ail mo- 
demly assigned 
to four groups 



21 subjects 



Form AsndB After Farm A of 
of BcwhmTest BTBC weeed- 
of Baste Con- miouttaredtwo 
espta 4BT8C, ne t i s Hm s nn wera 
fiim: lift 
weeks of tredi- 



A BAB reversal 
assign (Urn* *e- 
l 



\ cumcu 
lum without art 
(control), or 2) 5 
1906k* of corre- 
lated art and 

* currtc- 



group receives 
both control and 
experimental 
treatment) 



Every subject 
made stattsticaUy 
significant inv 
pwvasnsul in lajo* 
guage concept 
development 
when the art cur- 
hculum waa the 
treatment 
method 



treatments fo- 
cused aa lan- 
guage concepts 
that the peteat 
identified aa un- 
mastered ones- 
At the end of ft 
weeks* treat- 
mani a awe re- 
vere** 'and 
only after Form 
& of BT&C ad- 
ministered) At 
the end of 19 
w wafca. Forts A 
of BTBC waa 
ra-adaatototarad 
to all subject* 



Pa via* 



Hearing iov 
paired 



What differ- 
encee exist be- 
tween tha 
Houae Tree-P*r- 
■on drawings of 
bearing im- 
paired and 
hearing chil- 
dren? Can emo- 
tto oal 

disturbance be 
predicted fcwa 



*U subjects, 7 to 
9 years eld (20 
ef whom were 
bearing iov 
pwred, 20 hear- 
ing), with equal 
number of fs> 



84 subject* 



drawings? 



44 subject*. 10 
years old, half 
hearing tm- 
paircd and batf 
bearing; 22 
make and 1ft 
females 



Stiver, 1975 (**f 



Can art sctm 
Ilea be need to 
develop cogni- 
tive skiue (spa- 
tial concept*. 
daasilkaUoo, 
and sequential 
ordering >? 



1ft subjects in a 
control and 1ft 
subjects in an 
experimental 
group randondy 
selected from 
three ciaaeea in 
a special deaf 
school *nofQ 
icurea or ages 
reported) 



3ft aubjecta 



ArkkeU. 1976 Rrautnmully 
msiaOjusted 



Can emeUonai 
maladjustment 
be predicted 
from figure 
drawings? 



20 aubjecta U0 
were judged aa 
emotionally 
mahtojuMed 
and JO judged 
aa ^uatad 1 * by 
clinicians). Ago* 
ranged from 7 
to 9 yeara old 



20 aubjecta 



Johnson A 
Greenberg. 
1978 



Orthuf- ally 

hendicxHpcd 

(petto) 



How do f*gure 
drawingaof po- 
bo subjects dif- 
fer from 
drawings of 
non- unpaired 
•object*? 



32 subject* who 
had had polk 
ware matched 
on age. *ex. cd 
station, manta! 
slat us, and lo- 
cality with aub- 
jecta who bad 
not bad polio, 
randomisation 
iiot indicated 



Behavior Bat- 
ing of Pupils 
Scale (Lambert 
* Bower, 19611; 
DrawA-Houss, 
Tree. Person 
Test (Reppa- 
port, I960, Hop- 
pita* 1968) 



Subject* oaked £s poet facte 
to make three 
•operate draw- 
ing* (a whole 
peraon, bouse, - 
and tree* 



Judge* were una- 
ble to diet mguiah 
emat tonal dis- 
turbance from the 
drawing* (that ta, 
judges were una- 
bta to match 
drawing oi M spa- 
afic subject with 
teachers' ratinga 
of the serna sub- 
ject on the Behav- 
ior Rating of 
Pupil* Scale) 



14 cognitive 
skille (from Pi- 
agetl 



11 art period* 



Quasi -expert- 
mental design 
{pretest, treat- 
moat, posUesM; 
no central group 
or raodomn*- 
Uon indicated 



lft subject* in the 
experimental 
group scored sU- 
tnd^aiiy higher 
on the 4 cognitive 
•kiti* teat than 
th& other subject* 



Five groups of 
judges HQ 
teachers, 10 
students, 19-ad- 
Bunuttraturs* 10 
secretaries, and 
10 clinicians) 
evaluate human 
figure drawtnga 
of the subject* 



Subject* asked 
to dVaw a com- 
plete picture of 
a person 



Ex post facto 



There waa no sta- 
tistically signifi- 
cant Jiflerence 
between groups of 
judges AH judges 

JJaT©^^-^€w©d ^^R^*^* 

Uonal maladjust- 
ment TOT to 839 
of the time 



04 subjecU Four judges Subjects were 
evaluated figure asked to drew a 
drawingaof all person in a ba- 



gs post facto 



subjeciaon 1? 

(actors inciud 
ing movement, 
size, cumplete- 
ness, and N qual 
ity" 



thing suit 



Judges found no 
statistically sig- 
mrksnt dififcren^s 
between the 
dre wings of the 
experimental and 
control groups 
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Thursday, March 21, 2:4S-4:15 pn 
*• Janice Duncan 

Doublas Householder 

A Rural Service Delivery Hodel for 
Low Incident Programs Through «' 
Interagency Collaboration or 
*!any Hays to Skin A Cat 



9 
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In a rural cooperative educational setting which serves 14 member 
school districts and 1 junior college, covers 8000 square miles, com- 
prises 5 counties and contains 7,650 students and 800 teachers and 
aotoinstrators meeting typical needs can prove difficult. Adding the 
unique factors associated with providinq services for children and youth 
with low incident handicaps compounds the problems of service delivery. 
In order to meet the needs of all students, the Northeast Colorado Board 
of Cooperative Educational Services (NEC-BOCtS) has utilized traditional 
and innovative methods of providing needed services. 

This presentation will describe the numerous programs developed for 
low incident handicapped children and youth in this rural setting. The 
low incident programs, services and special projects directed by the 
NEC-B0CES include: 

Communi cat ion-Multiply Handicapped Classrooms 
Day Training Programs 

Siqniflcantly Impaired Emotional and behavior 

Disordered Classroom 
Audiologist Services 
Occupational Therapist Support 
Pilot Educational -Employment Project 
Early Childhood Project 
Micro- computer Project 

Rather than focusinq on a description of t\\*> individual programs, 
services and projects per se, the Intent of this presentation is to ex- 
plain the process of obtaining funds, orqanizing interagency collabora- 
tion and designing the structure of providing services within the rural 
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setting. Information relative to cost comparison of out-of-district, 
out-of-home and in-di strict provision of these programs will be discussed. 
Additionally, some of the unique problems faced by rural areas in pro- 
vidinq low incident handicap programs and possible solutions to these 
problems will be explored. 



V 
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NOKTI II. AST COLORADO KOAKI ) C\ 
COOri.KATJVI. LhllCATlONAL SUVIO.S 




l<» MEMBER SCHOOL Di»T»u:t» IN I rx>A«. ••*«•». !.•«■«> 
WAtHtNOTON *NO fUM» COUMttCto. 

MlMBtH 



. St l«.*K K. 



HAKTUN, C OLORADO B073I 



ItltPHONt 303 • 774-013.2 \ 



like Northeast Colorado IVxatd of (ftoueiativc Mutational Services was loiv*:t\ in 19G6 
by 7 original districts oik! l^ sinci: more than doubl**! in si/<«i~t.o inoLude 1H member 
districts and 1 Junior College, 'these districts ai^ located in tlie extreme north- 
eastern corner of the state bordering on Wyoming to the north and Nebraska to the 
east. Thi§ ai'ea covers a total geographical area of approximately 8,000 square miles 
'and comprises all but one of the oonool districts in b counties. This is a High 
Plains region with fanning «md touching as the main souk'-s ol inuiti*.'. 

Distances arv iar between the solids ana iVK'Eb Iv-tni Mumlx-rs may travel nearly .100 
miles to at tend meet ing:.. Nnrtlieu:;! ' i'xdoniilM r^ivi's K,iiO< s indents ,u»d 

approximately 8^1. teachers .Uid administrators; in 'p> :a:liool:.. Tin- icjj districts 
range in size from 03 students in Lone Ctar to 3,12ii students in sterling (by 
ADAE, ) 

Northeast Colorado BOCttJ opumtos programs In K— li" Special Ulntu.it ion, Work Experience 
arid Study Rehabilitation, National In-fleivioe Ne.twor*, diopter 1, Gifttsd and Talented 
and Career Education. Its many services include cooperative purchasing, iilm library, 
inservice for adiifl.nistraioi's, teachers, and special staff; instructional materials 
development, and planning assistance. A special program ic the n^ld 1 Resource 
r astructional Center which nukes supplementary teaching materials available? to ail t 
teachers along with the services of a Media Specialist. 

Willard Hoi thus is the Executive Director of Nortlteast Oolorad".- bOCES and Dowlas 
Nousetiolder, the DiiecKu* of Special UUk>M ion. This administrative team nukes 
rvcommenda Lions that concerns program development and other related natter to the 
Beard cf Education. 

The m participating school districts and Junior College determine all services 
provided, by the BOCrJ. Ihe B(jCe3 Do ltd functions as the govern ing Ixxly for tlie BOCKS. 
It is made up of School Hoard Members from each of the 14 districts arid Northeastern 
Junior College. 

Scihool suj-er inter idonts trom each part icijoting district serve as an advisory council. 
They advise the BiXTS hoard and tlie Executive Director and serve to initiate program 
idea$. 

Patents ol childron with special n»eds express inte»vsl in tln lr i hihlrvn'i, special 
education program tlirough the It-colal Elueation Advit*nv CYjuin-il. 'il*-.!*' jaivnts 
meet wi\th schxd representatives and BOO:, staff members at least four times a year. 

NortheasV Colora<lo BOCEo employs Vb professional and lour- clerical staf f meml^i-s 
and is operating on a total budget of $.,3J3,»*0J. 'Hie of fice: tor the pic.fessional 
an^l clerical staff is heated in llrxtim. 

\ 

Included ir\ the profess i«:»ihil staff watib.-'rti aiv. tla<fe psycliologtstr., om? r>xiai worker, 
six speech/Vngwe th*?rapistj;, <i Wor-k/i>:iH ; r'u;rwe/f'.tudy Coordinator', tw> scfrjcl 
nurses, two Wlucitional consultants, a biivcdor of Special Pio'ioct.-, audiologirt, and 
a media specialist. 
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H*.3T0K1(!AL BACKGROUND 

Colorado presents several challenges to eS&ucators across the state due to Its 
large size, uneven population distribution, and varied geography. Educational 
services must be del ivemd over Hie mountains and across the plains to almust 
550,000 children in both large urban and isolated rural amas. Coloivrdo has 
a proud tradition of local auttwxny for its school districts, yet over the* 
years local school districts have found costs for providing, a quality education 
drastically increasing and funds tor federal and state mandated programs often 
inadequate . 

In response to appeals from local school boards and leading educators across 
the state, Colorado enacted the Board of Cooperative Services Act of 19Gb, 
"for the general improvenent and expansion of educational services of the public 
schools in the State^of Colorado". (22-5-101, CRS 1973, as amended). This Act- 
enabled two or more sdmol districts to cooperate in furnishing Servicer, 
through the creation of boards of cxioperative services. ftxjcedijres for creating 
a board of cooperative services, as well as their powers and duties, are set 
forth in the law. The hiw guarantees that boards of cooperative services are 
service agencies to their member districts which operate entirely under- their 
control. The establ islimunt oi tin; beards of ox>pemtive services can 1*; viewed 
as a unique solution lor Colorado'.'; educational system which allows lor improving 
the delivery of educational services while at the same t-ime maintaining local 
school district autonomy. 

Since I'Jos, 171 oi l b- hi L si'ImjI districts in fjuioradu Live joined together to 
form a statewide network of 17 Boards of Cooperative Services or BOCES (pro- 
nounced "bo-sees"), live Colorado BOCES encompass a total geographical area of 
alm»st 03,000 square mi les and serve over 315,000 students and approxirra tely 
20,u00 Certified teachers and administrator's in the stale. 

;n»f Colorado BOCES Hive a governing board consist ing %f at least one board 
ncmber from each member school, district who is appointed or elected by fiie local 
school board. The superintendents or the member districts, or their ^preventa- 
tives, form <in advisory oommitte or council tint works close l\ with tl*? BOCES 
administration. Many DOCES also provide services to non-member school districts 
on a contract basis, in addition, BOCEf; c<*)n«iivite their- efforts with higher 
education by Uicoii* »mt ing colleges and universities as associate members. 

* 

As of duly 1, lT/.t, each eligible BOCK receives a yearly stare grant of 010,000. 
This is usually us*-d to help covi.tr administtvitive costs. All other source.:; of 
funding cone frxsn k>eai, state and federal, revenues. Each member district fd/s 
a Utaic membership !«;«• as determined by tire District Base OontriUil ion formula 
establ ishe<l by tl»- HOTi:; lixif^l. OH* r loco] rvvenues am usucrlly alse assessed 
to juy for tire aiiministrvitive and program costs that are not covered by tire 
formula. Most of the state and federal monies are categor seal funds designated 
by i w for' specif io pur p- sen. 

hv Uai- ing together in i o< * »}>jrat iv«^ spirit through t)« fVXaT>, sehod district:'- 
hrve U -ii .tbl.t to pr.wide high qual ity expanded programs and s*.tvi.ees tint v*,uJd 
» u , . |,,.„ Utl 'v.- I i do atoii,-. All WX 'El; programs are initiat«d and_ 

'-p-rat.d at tUi o-'pi- st of the fiomls. Thus BOCK} progrmfi: ar- f h :<ibe- 

<.u»d flkiv chtnge fn«n year to yen- Spending on the- needs ol their member districts. 
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Thursday, March 21, 2:45-4:15 pa 
CMJqwT KSXS ^ /0utrmek Susan Rose 

^ocLford, Illinois €1103 v 
QmguJfocyf t^g Missing Link in gjrtA to ttraa figggg^3£ 

Providing competent, experienced staff and guaJity pix>gr«w /©r tf«ralojps»aeaI2y 
delayed and handicapped infant* mad toddlers is challenging in a or2*a «*tting, 
aatf tvta «or« so in widely scattered, sparsely populated mrewm. Tom challenge 
of providing service Urns in the limitations posed by thro* com factors* 



1. awjwwr shortages in the specialised timid* of pediatric 
physical therapy, occupational therapy, dud mpmech mod 
language pathology 

2. funding limitations to hirm specialised personnel 1 
J. logistical problem of providing services to children and 

their families in rural areas 

The model of servlt . designed by Project XBISE to overcome these limitations ' 

mill be presented as a realistic option for other areas of the country who arm . 

striving to provide appropriate early intervention programs, the model of 4 

service is called the Consultancy Model. It is a design for birth to three 

programming that rests firmly on an interdisciplinary foundation. A qualified ft 

teacher has primary responsibility for implementing the children's programs, but 

does so only with the continual interaction of the program's multi disciplinary 

team of clinicians. The process through which the teacher and clinicians work 

together to provide service becomes the Consultancy Model. 

The rationale for and theoretical aspects of the model will he presented. The ".[ 
major focus of the session, however, will be on consultation. Consultation oe&brs 
as a regular program event. It is a sophisticated process of interaction in which 
the teacher and clinician (s) participate to exchange information, knowledge, and 
skills relative to individual children's treatment programs, which they have mutu-, 
designed. Routine, case-specific consultations create a continuing flow of specific 
information to the teacher which enables him/her to carry out specific interventions 
vita a chix& and his family. _• ... 

In relation to consultation prerequisite, staff competencies and the consultant' 
consulted relationship will be discussed. The actual process of consultation will 
be demonstrated, including preparatory steps and the three phases every well stn j- 
tured consultation should progress through! problem clarification, strategy gener- 
ation, and follow-up. 

Since the service limitations for iiv, power shortages, financial restrictions, and 
logistical problems are comx>n across the country, it is hoped that the audience 
can interact, freely throughout the session to further assess the viability of 
Consultancy for their areas. 

\ 
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Thursday, Mdrch 21, ?:45-4: 
Linda Ester ling 



PROPOSAL ABSTRACT 



Training for Teachers of 0-5 Handicapped by an Interdisciplinary 



Presentation consists of a description uf a competency based training 
program being Utilized in Nebraska called SETS, State Education Training Series. 
The series was designed to respond to the present need for ou-site training 
and retraining of personnel who provide services to infant and preschool handi- 
capped children. /Hftough an agreement with the University of Nebraska, this 
training may be tafce*0>r graduate or undergraduate credit or for professional 
growth only. 

The SETS delivery model serves as a training vehicle to professionals 
Involved in the early childhood handicapped programs, including teachers, 
speech therapists, occupational therapists, physical therapists, psychologists, 
administrators, counselors and parents. 

The Early Childhood series is divided into three modules, with each module 
containing five compon^nJLa^ The instructors for the workshops are qualified 
professionals from the State^tepartment of Education, the Meyer Children's 
Rehabilitation Institute, the University of Nebraska at Omaha, and the University 
of Nebraska Medical Cente^. Much "tiaming" has occurred among the instructors 
providing the workshops with an emphasis on the interdisciplinary approach to 
serving young children and their families. 

Information on the training program Is sent out each year to public scjiools, 
agencies, Head Starts, and service units. The workshops are then arranged 
upon reqiv&stSwith attention given to individualized needs of each community. 
The times are usually on weekends or if possible evenings. 

Participants may attend any of the SETS Workshops for professional growth 
at no cost. If the Workshop is offered for credit, university time and 
instructional requirements must be met. (This Involves nine contact hours 
per workshop and a written project for each). In this case regular University 
tuition is charged to each participant. 

The following is a listing of the SETS Early Childhood Special Education 
Training Components: 

MODULE i: D eveloping and Providing Services for Handicapped Infauts 



1. 



Development of the Infant 



2, 



Application of Cognitive Assessment to lEP's lor Infants 



3. 



Toys as Developmental Vehicles 



Delivering Services in the Home 



5. 



Working with Parents as Part of - he Team 



MODULE 2 : ident ifying the Need* of J^rj^JijHil^ Jfcind A c iUUL e A Children 



i. 



Development of Preschool Children 



2. 



Overview of Screen and Assessment of Preschool Handicapped Children 



3. 



Relating to the Families of Handicapped Children 
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4. Mains c reaming the Young Handicapped Child 

5. Medical Issues and the Young Handicapped Child 

MODULE 3: Meeting the Needs of Preschool Handicapped Children 



1. Developing an Educational Program for Preschool Children 

\ 

2. Planning the Physical for the Preschool Child \ 

3. Play and the Development of the Young Child 



4. Physically Managing the Young Handicapped Child 

5. TEchniques of Child Management 
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. Thursday, March 2i, 2:45-4:15 pi 
Rena Subotnik 

AN ANALYSIS OF SUCCESS : EXPERIENCES OF 1983 WESTINGHOUSE 

« • 

SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH WINKERS FROM RURAL USA 

OBJECTIVE 

The study was conducted in order to determine the influence 
of community size on the ability of gifted adolescents to compete j 
in a prestigious national contest in science. 

\ 

BACKGROUND 

A disproportionate number of winners of the Westinghouse 
Science Talent Search have, for the past 13 years, been products of 
large urban school districts in the Northeast. A study conducted 
by the presenter of 1983 westinghouse winners revealed a distribution 
of winners from 38 states. Although 1/3 of the population of winners' 
were from the New York City area, the remaining 2/3 were from smaller 
urban, suburban and rural communities. A subsection of the study 
isolated the students from rural America to determine factors which 
allowed them to overcome the constraints of minimal contact with 
r search facilities and limited high school course choices. 

METHOD AND DATA SOURCE 

A questionnaire was designed to generate data that would 
answer the research questions posed in the study. Subjects, all 
1983 Westinghouse Science Talent Search winnners from rural America 
were grouped by science project type (physical or life) and gender. 
The questionnaire elicited information on programming, assistance 
from teachers and parents, career goals, relationships with mentors, 
recommendations for younger students who plan careers in science, 
and attitudes about the role of the scientist in society. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION OF RURAL GIFTED ADOLESCENTS / 



The study described in this proposal offers information that 
led to the success of able rural students in science. Science 
teachers can be informed of the importance of developing programs 
that promote finding and solving original problems, as well as the 
establishment of local mentor relationships with members of the 
scientific/medical community. In addition, teachers, parents and 
administrators can become aware of the prestige and financial 
rewards available through the science fair circuit. 
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Thursday, March 21, 2:45-4:15 
Bonnie Staebler 
Bonnie Young 
Sandy Houck 

A COOPERATIVE PRESERVICE MODEL FOR 
TRAINING RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATORS 

This presentation will describe a Rural Preservice Model for 
training generic rural specialists and will report three years 
of research conducted with the participants in this federally 
funded project. 

The purpose of the model was to improve the recruiting and reten- 
tion of rural special educators. This cooperative approach uses 
the resources of the federal government, the State Department 
of Education, the State System of Higher Education, the National 
Rural Curriculum Project, and local Education Agencies to recruit 
trainees, provide appropriate training experiences, conduct re- 
search, and provide continued professional development. 

The training program as a 60 quarter hour Master's program con- 
sisting oft 

-Teaching the Mildly Handicapped 30 hours (LD, MR, PH, SED) 
Teaching Other Handicapped 9 hours (SPA, D, SH) 
Research, Philosophy, Learning Theory 9 hours 
Rural Education 12 hours 

The Rural Special Education curriculum included the consultant 
skills, rural community analysis and resources, problem-solving, 
cooperative planning, and cross-cultural understanding. 

Curriculum competencies were identified by rural special educators, 
state department specialists, and the National Rural Project 
(NRP) research. Curriculum modules from the NRP were adapted 
for use in the training programs. 

The college is located in a rural community, and all the field 
experiences were in cross-cultural rural settings in the surround- 
ing areas. In some cases, the extended field experiences are 
in the trainee's own school district. 

Research and evaluation has / been conducted over the three year 
period of the project. Data will be shared res 

(1) Numbers trained and their location 

(2) Cultural groups served by Trainees 

(3) Numbers ot handicapped identified and served 

(4) Competency acquisition by trainees 

(5) Attitudes Toward Ma inst reaming (Pre/Post) 

(6) Leadership Style 'Questionnaire (Pre/Post) 

(7) Communication Style Inventory (Pre/Post) 

(8) Job recidivism in Rural Areas 

(9) Follow-Up Survey of Graduates- -How Effective Is The 
Trainee On The Job? 



* 
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PROJECT ABSTRACT 
RURAL GENERAL SPECI& EDUCATION 
TEACHER TRAINING PROJECT 

The ourooses of the project are (1) to refine and deliver a ore-service program 
for rMpeX educa?o?s and (2) to develop a statewide professional support system 
that would recruit and maintain special educators 1n rural areas of Oregon. 

A shortage of special education personnel exists In Oregon In the rural areas. 
Nanv teaching positions remain unfilled, and *any supervisory positions are filled by 
SSn1UMtS?s^ho have had no training In special education. Oregon's Teacher Standards 
^^rac^c'erCotSislfonheld statewide hearts during «^ Vt^lLSll Irt 
Their response was to allow emergency certification for teachers who had no speciansi 
iS nln^t would plan to complete* carter hours fcryear In g^^gS* 
shortaoes continue to exist. The Oregon Council for r^mprehensive Personnel 
talSSlfSd the Saining of personnel for ««1 « tXX^JS^M^ 
second orlorlty 1s special education personnel to serve the Mtlve ^rlcan popuiai.ion 
thatn^alent inwal Oregon. This project will respond to both priorities. 

The preparation program would be at the tester's Degree level and would consist' 
° f j) S Character1st1cs and Identification of handicapping conditions 

I j uSttSt':? pr.gr.as and personnel (Incl . reports and proposals) 
I] % 9-ps (Native African. Asian. 

Hispanic, Basque, Russian, Mennonlte) 
Consultation and communication skills . .^ f4ftn 

lfone^eek observation of the special education process in a rural setting 
Z) participation with community cultural groups 

3) Practicum 1n the assessment-programming 

4) Practicum 1n adapting goals, curriculum and Instruction 

5) Full-time responsibility 1n a rural setting 

fit the different parts of the state. 

A statewide system of professional sup W^^'Gfi} £2£2t of'ldutatlo. 

wtth which this group will deal during 83-85 are: 
!| ?4«rm* t^re# 

iSSSriS ttSSZ** in rwral « 
I Sore ^ltleo ruralTpecUN educators (teacher, and supervisor,) 
4) Less recidivism among rural special educators. 
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SELECTION CONSIDERATIONS FOR RURAL SP. E&. 

4 



Geographic Area 

Distance 

R-aralness 

Counties 
Interpersonal Rele t ionsblps 

Staff 

Students 
Recommendations 

Teaching Skills 

Commitment to Rural Areas 

Outstanding Qualities 
Academic Considerations 

CPA 

Number of Credits 
Certification 
Hesters Degree Desired 
Four Consecutive Quarters 
Teaching Experience * 
Application Requirements 

Handicapped Learner Program 

Rural Special Education Project i 



Note: Each term all applicants and participants 
are evaluated by the selection committee. 

Emphasis within the priorities Is subject 
to change in accordance with tbe design of the 
grant and the number of applications received. 
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COTETENCIES >£ASURED 



Recognizing and describing handicapping conditions 

Identifying services for the handicapped 

Working with professionals In schools, community and state 

Working with parents In the educational setting 

Supervising aides and/or volunteers 

Providing data-based Instruction 

Conducting behavioral change programs 

Adapting equipment, materials and techniques for the handicapped 

Using curricular sequences in basic skills 

Managing and recognizing special medical needs 

Supporting a position using current research in the field * 

Supporting a position using psychological theory 

Supporting a position using a knowledge of educational philosophy 

Supervising and acfenlnl strati ng a special education program in a rural area 

Working with selected culture groups 

Identifying community resources for the handicapped 

Adapting goals, curriculum and Instructions for the handicapped 

Identifying characteristics of rural communities 

Problem solving In relation to personal and professional needs in rural settings 
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RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATION SUPERVISOR'S SURVEY 
Date 

Graduate Position 



Supervisor 
District 



County 



KEY: 1- below ave. 2-ave. 3-atovr ave. 4-excellent 5-except±Qnally outstanding 

1 . Identification and Implementation of Appropriate Assessment Instruments 

A. Adaption of ^nnal and informal tests and instruments. 
1 2 j 4 5 

B. Application of 94-142 standards to assessment process. 
1 2 3 4 5 

2. Identification and Sequencing of Instructional Objectives 

A. Utilizes data and information from teachers, parents and auxiliary 
support staff. 

1 2 3 4 5 

B. Ability to recognize a wide range of handicapping conditions and 
develop appropriate objectives. 

1 2 3 4 5 

3. Identification and implementation of instructional strategies 

A. Ability to select most appropriate provider of services, i.e. 
resource roan, consultant, etc. 

1 2 3 4 5 

B. Utilization of support personnel, aides, parents and peer tutors. 
12 3 4 5 

C. Utilization and application of research findings. 

1 2 3 4 5 

D. Ability to design and adapt existing instructional materials. 

1 2 3 4 5 

4. Classroom and Behavior Management 

A. Utilisation and involvement of home, teachers, adninistration and 
auxiliary personnel in establishing behavior management programs. 

1 2 3 4 5 306 
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Implementation of affective oonnunication 

A. Coraiunicati.cn with actoinistrators and staff. 
1 2 3 4 5 

B. Communication with parents. 
1 2 3 4 5 

C. Ccnmunication and utilization of information from community agencies. 
1 2 3 4 5 

0. Design and impleaent informational sessions for administration* 
parents, teachers, m edi c al and oonnunity agency personnel. 

1 2 3 4 5 < 

£. Aware of conmunication needs in multicultural community. 

1 2 3 4 5 

9 
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Code: 
S. 

C.S. 
$T. 

P. 

NA 



Student 



^ Term: F W_« HL.'* * X 

WtSTtKN OREGoWfA. - COLLEGE 

Special Eduw Jen Division 
Education of Student Teaching Competencies 
Handicapped Learner Norm 

Ph: (circle appropriate choices) Hours Credit: 3 6 J 

_ Graduate Undergraduate 



College Supervisor. 



Ph: 



Supervising Master Teacher 
Principal. 



/ield Site:. 

Ph: 



Ph: 



= Not Appropriate 



Due Dates: 



Dates 



Task Initiation date 
(by end of 2nd week) 

Mid- term Review 

Completion date 

(1 wk before finals) 



Master Teacher 



student Teacher 



Circle overall teachlrta competency; 


Date Met 


W.A. 




Major Competencies 






Comments 


Performance Tasks: 






Further suggestion of tasks 

• 


1.0 Given students, the student teacher will:' 








1.1 Demonstrate knowledge of content in subject 
areas. 








«i — ' 
1.2 Develop additional competencies as deemed 
pertinent to growth of individuals concerned. 








2.0 Select, design, and administer appropriate diag- 
nostic Instruments. - 








v 2/1 Administer, score, and/or utilize results of 
diagnostic/prescriptive instruments to pin- 
point skill levels in each major area of in- 
struction. 
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Major Competencies 



Concents 
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Performance Tasks: 



2.2 When appropriate design ai* assessment In- 
strument In pinpointing skill levels. 



2.3 utilize direct observation techniques to 

evaluate student performance and Identify be- 
haviors 1n measurable unit* (ex; pinpoint be- 
havior and take baseline). 

Jy the utilization of assessment resets 3 
student teacher will select, design and Implement 
individualized Instructional program(s) (Including 
selection of materials) at the level of competency 
indicated by the College Supervisor and/or the 
Master Teacher to be completed by mid- term. 



3.1 Establish student's present level of func- 
tioning. 



3.2 Establish student's preferred mode of learn- 
ing. 



Date net 



N.A. 



3.3 Establish techniques to be utilized 1n teach- 
ing. 



3.4 Identify long and short goals for desired 
student performance. 

3.5 Write an I.E.P. with goals and behavioral 
objectives including conditions, behavior, 
criteria and time-line. 



3.6 Design an original instructional program to 
support one or more objectives for a student. 



3.7 Provide Direct Instruction through teacher/ 
pupil Interaction, 
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Further suggest*' 



Major Components 



Consents 



Performance tasks 


Date net 




_ suction o^sM 


3.8 Provide pre -post data regarding direct in- ■• 
struct Ion 








. . i . , .i .i ,, . . i — ■ ■ i 

3.9 Design and adapt appropriate Instructional 
materials to support Activity 3.3 






« 

« 


In a rural setting. 








3 g i - ■ - - ■ 

Select, design and adapt appropriate 
exlstlna (Published. teacher-made - etc.) 
Instructional materials for students. 








In a rural setting. 

# 


* 






3.9-2 Demonstrate evidence of providing 
appropriate drill /practice. 








Jn a rural setting 








3.9.3 Pace and sequence activities te best 
fit pupil needs. " 
self-help 
language 

academic reading 

math 

spelling 

writing 

prevocatlonal 

vocation 

recreational 

social 

dallv living skills 






• 


















































4 


















3.9.4 Implement Activities 3.1 through 3.5. 


f 






3.9.5 Perform task analysis when applicable. 






✓ 
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3.12 



Page A 

Major CoiJ^env -s 

Per,*rmance Tasks: 



4.0 Based on the pupil's behavioral objectives the 
student teacher will design, implement and update 
an accountability system to measure pupil (s) per- 
formance at level of competency Indicated by the 
College Supervisor and/or the Master Teacher to be 
completed throughout the term. 

4.1 Through the utilization of behavioral objec- 
tives select or design a data collection pro- 
cedure to measure stud ent performance. 

4.2 Utilizing the selected data collection pro- 
cedures monitor the educational progress con- 
tinuously (da ily). ■ 

4.3 Continuously analyze data to determine 1f ob- 
jectives are being met and/or if program 
changes are Indicated. 



Date net 



N.A. 



4.4 



When indicated by student performance make 
program changes in written form and 1n Imple- 
mentation. 



5.0 Given a small/large group, and Individual instruc- 
tional/classroom settings the student teacher will 
employ appropriate management techniques in teach- 
ing pupils at the level of competency Indicated by 
the College Supervisor and/or Master Teacher to be 
completed throughout the term. 



5.1 Be responsible for managing behaviors during 
i ns true ti onal /cl assroom ac ti v1 11 es . 
at Small group 

b. Large group 

c. Individual 



5.2 Provide positive reinforcement (ratio* 4-1) 

a. Verbal 

b. Body language I.e.: eye contact, touch. 



3 1 .? 5.3 Provides time for pupil to develop self-direc- 
ER]C *. tipn and responsibility. 



Major Competencies Comments 



Performance Tasks: 


Date Met 


N.A. 


further suggestion of tasks 


5.4 Develop an atmosphere conducive to learning. 








5.5 Adjusts physical environment f6r ease In 
learning (provision for various types of 
activites i.e. learning centers, time out, 
carrels, etc.). 








5.6 Pupil behavioral procedures outlined and 
visible. 








5.7 Demonstrate fair and consistent treatment of 
individuals. 








5.8 Demonstrate ability to listen to students. 








6.0 Given the opportunity the student teacher will 
manage scheduling of entire or parts of activities 
at the level of competency Indicated by the College 
Supervisor and/or the Master Teacher to be comple- 
ted by the end of the term. 








6.1 Maintain daily log/plan for each child. 








6.2 Be responsible for scheduling programs and 
activities. 








6.3 If applicable manage and supervise personnel 
directly responsible for Instruction of pupils 
and other activities (aides, volunteers). 


■ 

i 




1 

t 

i 

1 


7.0 within the student teaching experience the student 
teacher will be professional in personal and inter- 
personal responsibilities at the level of compe- 
tency indicated by the College Supervisor and/or 
the Master Teacher to be completed throughout the 
term. 






< 



Performance Tasks: 


Date Met 


n.a. 


further suggestion of tasks 


7.1 Be on time. 








7.2 Be responsible for scheduling and meet time- 
lines. 






• 


7.3 Accept responsibilities ana follow tnrougn. 








7.4 Be familiar and follow through on rules and 

romil atlnnc t%f nroaraffl and school DOl1c1sS* 








7.5 Attend to personal hygiene and personal 9 
appearance. | 








7.6 Be responsive 1n relating to students posi- 
tively. 








7.7 Cooperatively work and effectively communi- 
cate with the supervising master teacher. 









7.8 Effectively demonstrate communication skills 
in establishing relationships with parapro- 
fessionals, school staff, and parents. 






— 


7.9 Hake appropriate changes when specified by thi 
Supervising Master Teacher, I.e., teaching 
presentation, behavior management skills, 
norcnnai ana£av*afi£&. communication skills. 

etc. 








7.9.1 Utilizes common sense. 








7.9.2 Demonstrates flexibility in dealing 
with people. 


-4- - 
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Major Competencies 



8.0 




forwance Tasks: 



student teaching setting the student 
fcher will demonstrate Independence at the sMH 
II indicated by the College Supervisor and/or 
the Master Teacher to be ongoing throughout the 
tern. 

8.1 Show initiative in all aspects of student 
teaching. 



8.2 Show Initiative, in locating Materials in the 
roe* and about the building* 



8.3 Analyie own teaching behaviors and develop 
alternatives and/or improve on existing skills 
1n demonstrating affective teacher procedures 
and professional growth. 



Date Met 



N.A. 



Further suggestion of tasks 



t.O Given the opportunity the student teacher will 
plan, observe, and/or participate in it least one 
parent/guardian conference at the level of com* 
tency Indicated by the Supervising Master Teacher 
to be completed by the end of the Uri. 

i. 1 Make • written plan for the conference. 



9.2 Co.. tact the parents. 



9.3 Involvement in conference. 



9.4 Susaarise conference in written form that may 
be nailed to parent/guardian. 
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Kajor Competencies 



Coustnts 



Performance Tasks: 


Date Met 


N.A. 


Further surest Ion of tasks 


Civen a rural special education setting the 
student teacher will identify and 'monstrate 
skills necessary for working with selected 
consBuni ty muici-cuiLurai groups* 








In 1 Part i naf Ac « ■> 4»i«1s»i«^atf n«kJit^*u i 

raruicipaces in cultural activity. 








10.2 Lists three resources within the community 
instrumental in meeting the needs of 
handicapped students. 








10.3 Hakes one community resource contact. 









Tha ^f^ 1 "?.! 5 ^ 1 ! 64 up0n • «wbtnat1on of objective and subjective measurements . 

teal .Uh I UVAuX n °l m K the c «¥?tenc1es. The subjective Ls7mflU 

mx man efforts) professional Involvement, and over-all quality of performance (minimum- 



Graduate ; 

fll Superior understanding and functioning 
B« Above average understanding and functioning 
C« Below graduate expectations 1n understanding and 
functioning . 



Undergraduate or Demons t rati ion of Competency 

According to policy, undergraduates and persons 
demonstrating competency must reel eve a grade of 
-Pass" or "No Pass", based upon the criteria 
specified above. 



CASS Newsletter 



Thursday, March 21, 
Joanne Peterson 
Dave - Feter son 



2:45-4; 15 pm 



ADAPTIVE LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENTS MODEL 



ERIC 



Tne Montevideo Public Schools 
adopted and implemented the Adaptive 
teaming fcnvu onments Model — 
Mainstream (At CMJ in July 1982 Prior 
to tht* lima, components Of the ALEM 
wmte heiig used m the school district 
Tlie component which was Added 
pieced emphasis on "providing services 
to the mildly handicapped students in 
the mainstream end on coordination of 
special education services ami person- 
nel At EM is a comprehensive instruc- 
tional system developed by tho Learning 
Research end Development Center at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

At the University of Pittsburgh, early 
research and development centered on 
development of individualized curric- 
ulum As a result of field testing, an 
innovative educational approach (ALEM) 
evolved Presently, components ol trie 
program are being implemented in ever 
ISO schbol districts across 28 states 

The initiative fur the mainstreaming 
project came from a |hrpe-ye«*r grant 
funded by the Bureau for the Education- 
ally Handicapped. Four sites were 
located in Pittsburgh m which mildly 
nandicappud students, mainly LD. wore 
taught in the regular education classes 
The initial classroom process and 
outcome data suggested positive trends 
Other s*tes in affiliation with me 
University of Pittsburgh are the New 
York City schools where 2b classrooms 
m five Buildings started the project in 
1982-93 

The University of Pittsburgh and 
University ol Minnesota have developed 
a college- school collaborative model lor 
personnel preparation The specific aim 
is to develop an alternative training 
approach with systematic development 
ol the professional knowledge and 
competencies required for implement- 
ing adaptive learning environments 

Montevideo Public School was select 
ed as a Follow Through school district 
by Office of Education in 1869 Fallow 
Through was a. compensatory program 
designed to capfcaiue on progress matte 
by high risk children wno had been 
involved in Meadsfert programs Follow 
Through required the district to select en 
educational model which would demon- 
strate potential for significant growth by 
the students Montevideo selected the 
individuated Prescriptive Instruction 
model developed by the Learning 
Research and Development Center, 
University of Pittsburgh 

The tndividuslUed cumcui* were 
introduced and utlllied in grades K-5lor 
reading end math G:andardi*nd lest 
scu'*9 end uihw evaluation measures 



proved tint piogiaui'S success In tvi/fl. 
the •lunit |li*s«fiMinalRW and Hr*i«w 
Panel iiiilged Montevideo as an e*em 
pl.tiy pro<|Mm and created Itu) Hrsource 
Cento* to disseminate the programs to 
other tlislncts nationwide Since then. 65 
distnr.ts have adopted portions ot the 
program sponsored by tho Resource 
Center 

In VM'J, the Minnesota State Hoard of 
Education granted experimental status 
to Mon tu viduu to implement At F M 
Specie) Incus on providing services to 
mildly handicapped students in the 
maiiKitiuum and in the coordination of 
spec *«l education servicers and person 
not was made Evaluation data collected 
end analyzed hy Minnesota Mate 
Department uf t duration suggests 
positive outcomes 

Classroom Development 

trie goal 4»l IMiv At f M -Mainstream 
pro|n | is tnat Hit 1 inMMicUn nf ..II 
students, iru'liidinij tl»'* mapiMy of- 
Students iitenlifiist tor tp-cial settees 
is «n c ompii>h« a J in the main- lit- am 
clasMoom Ha-. goat n> hashed uo the 
following rational*' II tin* tn.iai-l'i-am 
turrit nJuin * an ho mad*- .ni,n«ia* «? ui$ 
that H i* net'd;. *>t a** students ia- f<»? met 
m ifi«t IimnI n'-biiH'tivn on%iuinriM. , *.t .*) a 
comjitefu nMVe edui ation.H pi»'»iam 
can Im developed for :,pena1 nerds 
*tndt'><l • kvnt n tfii' mainstream <*nd 
spot t f d»u aloi:. worfc a:< a tram 

The major piogiamf omponentt ol the 
AIL Mam \) c:ia%!tfoorn Organizational 
Support Svstem i'l Adaptive Curnc- 
uliiiii Dt'NMjn, 3} Instructional Manage- 
ment System 4} Systematic lilaff 
Development, ami 6) family Involve 
nient I'ach of these components will he 
desenhnd holow 

The Classroom Organisational Sup* 
port System facilitates effeclive cfuiivery 
of educational services Instructional 
teaming of the regular classroom 
teachers *dh specialized professionals, 
including special education and Chapter 
I teachers results in efficient and fle*<hle 
utilisation of lime and expertise 
Through shared instructional activities, 
a team of educators decides on the 
needs of a particular student and 
decides him host to meet theso needs 
The special edm ahon and Chapter I 
tear runs i*o into the classroom doWTg 
reading and main periods so tne student 
can remain in the classroom and have 
full membership" in academic and 
soon! pursuit* the student benefits 
*it?i increased self C**n opt an 1 a 
« <*ii.}tu!iii«fistiro miction*! piugra.n 



Tnere must be Adaptive Curriculum 
Design m cder for the special students, 
and indeed, alt students, to have success 
m tne mainstream classroom The 
curriculum ovist have a vanety of 
learning options which can adept to 
student ability, interest and performance 
level the curriculum must be prescrip- 
tive so that an students can be placed 
appropriately for success. By rememmg 
in trie regular classroom, the social 
stigma of special education labels 
disappears At the secondary level, 
adaptive curriculum design cen be 
attained by utilizing the special educator 
on the writing teams for subject matter 
curriculum 

The Instructions! Management Sys- 
tem develops abilities of students and 
teachers to maximize the use of the 
( latsroom environment for instruction 
and learning A task management 
system aids students in the development 
of self-responsibility end working 
in w pendently A computerized pro- 
gram. MIPIM. monitors all reeding and 
main progress The computerised data 
facilitate goal planning and ongoing 
evaluation ot student progress 

Systematic Staff Development can be 
planned by data-based classroom 
orserwation From the information 
gathered, staff development activities 
can hu deigned to meet staff member 
needs Regularly scheduled instruc- 
tional planning and staff development 
sessions provide continuous contact 
and support 

The Family Involvement component 
establishes a complementary relation- 
ship between home and school by 
actively involving family members in 
their child's learning With parental 
participation in planning and reviewing 
the Individual Education Plans (IEP| and 
access to parents through many 
volunteer -programs, support for lite 
implementation ot the ALEM wee 
gathered and this increased communi- 
cation between school end home 

These five components comprise the 
ALEM project With each component, 
many changes occurred in our school 
district For further Information, please 
contact 

Joanne Peterson David Peterson 
ALEM Mainstream 
Montevideo Public Sc hool 
Hamilton Avenue and Fifth Street 
Montevideo. MN 56265 
612/269-8833 

This is a summary of a presentation 
et 19B4 CASE/CFG convention in 
Washington, DC 
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Friday , March 22, *H30 - 9:00am 
Mi ch aela Boynton 

SCHOOL INFORMATION OFFICE | 

Mlingbtm Public Schools ' * 





For the program packet: 

Summary of material to be presented on Friday, March 22. | 
8:30 - 9:00 a.n. 

Practical P.R. Techniques for Small School Districts 
Michaela Boynton 

Materials will focus on the unique qualities of small school 
districts and what is special about them; how these special qualities 
may be used for more effective public relations. 

Exploration of the communication systems whicjh are now operating 
in small districts and how they can be used to better advantage. 

The determination of what needs to be communicated and how to do it. 



...y. 



March 12, 1985 



TO: PHEBE SCHWARTZ . / 

-5 NRllN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION % 
218 Miller Hall, Washington University ^. 
Bellingham WA 98225 

FROM: MICHAELA BOYNTON 

School Information Coordinato 
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Friday, March 22, 9:00-10:30 
Janice Schnorr 



Csajfcilr yfre fe^fffrrtTif ill % tfiirntf ffii 



This presentation will focus on the oewiy developed model for the Center 
for Bicclienoo (CEB) at Northern Arizona University end the partnerships 
that are beigp developed between the university, schools and public 
agencies. The model cuts across ail areas of education including 
.elementary education, secondary education, adult education, special 
education, vocational editcat&m, biUngual/multicultural education and early 
childhood education. A brief description of the model will be presented. 
The malar focus of the presentation will center on the partnerships and 
strategies that have been developed through two special education training 
programs that are designed to prepare master's level special education 
candidates from rural areas throughout Arizona and New Mexico. One 
project is the Navajo Special Education Teacher Development Program. 
Fifty graduate level Navajo students living near Window Rock, Arizona 
complete courses through the combination field-based mid on-campus 
program. The other program, the Rural Special Education Program, has 
twenty graduate level students from rural arenas throughout Arizona and 
New Mexico. The recruitment and retention strategies used with both of 
these programs will be discussed as will the curriculum including the 
contents of a new Bilingual/Multicultural course stressing the Navajo. This 
presentation will be jf interest to school administrators and university 
faculty who are faced with the problems of recruiting, preparing and 
retaining graduatsjevel students in special education from rural areas. 



/> 
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Friday, March 22, 9:00-10:30 am 

Proposal Abstract , Bull . 

1 Imogene Land 

Modifying Materials to Meet the Heeds 
of Rural Secondary special Heeds 
students: Handicapped to GjTEeg 

This presentation is designed for teachers and administrators at the 
secondary level and ©ay have some application for Itinerant staff and teacher 
educators. The presentation has a tri-fold purpose: (1) To show results of 
a pilot project using modified materials created oy students, for students, at * 
the secondary level; (2) To demonstrate Innovative ways of modifying, packaging, 
updating, and supplementing conventional currlcular materials to meet the needs 

« 

of special students in a rural setting; & (3) To demonstrate a variety of teacher 
tested techniques for materials modification which can be used independently by 
students in a mainstreamed or resource board setting. 

The results of the pilot project will be shown by videotape, the students 
will demonstrate the materials which they have created and will explain how they 
. have been used in their own rural setting. Numbers 2 & 3 will show materials 
from the O.S.U. special education materials laboratory which have been developed 
for use at the secondary level. This will include remedial and drill and practice 
materials (for handicapped students) and horizontal and vertical expansion materials 
(for gifted students). Participants will be furnished a pamphlet whic)i describes 
(1) How to train students to ..*ake materials for ocher students & (2) selectea 
iitudif icatiuus wnicn have been aemuiiSwraCL'u. 
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Blooming for Vertical and Horizontal Expansion or 
Creative Obfucations to Confuse and Bewilder, your Friends 



A Student Guide to Bloom's Taxonomy 

Kay Sather Bull 
Ireogene Land 
Oklahoma State University 

i 



Presented at the American 
Council of Rural Special 
Education Conference, 
Bellingham, Washington, 1985 
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Introduction 

The purpose of this booklet is to assist you in writing learning units 
for other students in areas where you are Interested. You have been selected 
to help create materials because (you say pick only one) 1) you are smart; 
2) you are a smart mouth; 3) you are as smart a . . . ; 4) you are free this 
hour; 5) you are inexpensive this hour. Seriously, this booklet is designed 
to help you help yourself and others to examine and work with materials at 
a level that is higher than rote regurgitation (otherwise known as the puke- 
back method). 

So what is this method and is it any fun ? Fun. well that depends on 
how perverted you are! The metho d* Bloom's taxonomy 

'Evaluation 
Synthesis 
Analysis 
Application 
Comprehension 
Knowledge 



ERIC 



The idea behind Bloom's Taxonomy is that these are very limited* number of 
ways in which you can deal with or process information. These are represented 
in the pyramid as six levels; levels of complexity of process that is. 

Let's define these six levels so that we can better see wh-tt we are 
talking about. Knowledge is defined as the remembering of previously 
learned material, the answering of questions solely by rote memory. This 
may involve the recall of a wide range of material, from specific facts to 
complete theories, but all that is required is the bringing to mind of the 
appropriate information. Knowledge represents the lowest level of learning 
outcome in the cognitive domain* 

The student who is performing at the knowledge level does the following 
kinds of things! (1) Responds to classroom situation (stays awake, looks at 
teacher with glazed eyes); (2) Absorbs information — looks, listens, reads; 
(3) Remembers (only those things taught if, class, other rememberings called 
daydreaming); (4) Practices procedures — drills, recites (regurgitates); 
(5) Covers information in books (preferably with a water proof cover before 
regurgitation); (6) Recognizes information that has been covered (no matter 
what it is covered with.). 

The second level in the Taxonomy is Comprehension ; defined as the 
ability to grasp the meaning of material. This may be shown by translating 
material from one form to another (words to number*;), by interpreting 
material {explaining or summarizing), and by estimating further trends 
(predicting consequences or effects). This type of question requires the 
respondents to restate a problem in their own words, to give an example of 
a principle or concept, to qualify statements, to extrapolate trends into 
the past or future, or to poirt out implications or consequences. These 
learning outcomes go one step beyond the simple remembering of material, 
and represent the lowest level of understanding. 
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The student who is performing at the comprehension level can do some 
or all of the following! (1) Explain information rather than merely quote 
it (this is the level the principal is at when he shreaks. " Do you under- 
stand what I mean?"); (2) Makes simple demonstrations (rioting and cross 
burning are excluded); (3) Translates Information Into his/her own words 
(when caught this is known as plagerlsm); (a) Extends information to new 
situations; (5) Interprets information from technical to familiar terms 
(a pedagogue is a ) • 

In the following section 5 objectives are presented. To test your 
Knowledge and Comprehension please indicate whether the objective is at 
the (K) Knowledge or (C) Comprehension level or if it is at (N) Neither 
level. Place a check mark in the space below the correct letter. Answers 
are at the bottom of the page. 

K C N 

1. Define the term pedant. 

2. Compare the pedant to the pedagogue. 

3. Recite the Gettysburg Address. 

4. Give an example of pedantry. 

5. Manipulate the controls, of the microscope, 

to set the magnification at 100X 

The third level in the Taxonomy Application , refers to the ability to 
use learned material in new and concrete situations. This may include the 
application of*such things as rules, methods, concepts, principles, laws, 
and theories. The knowledge must be successfully used under conditions 
that differ from those in which it was first learned or encountered. 

The student who is performing at the application level docs some or 
all of the following: (1) Solves novel problems (given a tube, of super glue, 
how can you keep the teacher from giving the test she has in her. desk drawer; 

(2) Constructs projects, models apparatus, etc. (Dr. Frankenstein 1 presume); 

(3) Demonstrates use of knowledge (Disrobe a ... [it better be a manikin 
or you are in real trouble]). % 

The fourth level of the Taxonomy is Analysis which refers to the ability 
to break down material into its component parts so that its organizational 
structure may be understood. This may include the identification of the 
parts, analysis of the relationships between parts, and recognition of the 
organizational principles involved. Finding assumptions, distinguishing 
facts from opijyvn, discovery causal relationships, finding fallacies in 
stories or arjSments, specifying the style of a written or unusual piece, 
or inferring the author's purpose are items that require analysis. * arning 
outcomes here represent a higher intellectual level than comprehension and 
application because they require an understanding of both the content and 
the structural form of the material. 

N-S '0~<! 's-£ '3-z 'x-x ssaa«SNV 
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The student who la performing at the analysis level does all or some 
of the following: (1) Discusses Information in depth (will the Alvin dis- 
cussion group please Beet at the forward hatch) r (2) Uncovers interrelation- 
ships among ideas (now remember we said ideas, not people); (3) Discovers 
deeper meanings and insinuations not apparent at first (tag line on a letter 
of recommendation, "all of the above apply except where Mr* Jones has been 
drinking.") (4) Sees similarities and differences between styles (Michael 
Jackson and Lawrence We Ik you say • * #). 

Here is another practice exercise. See how many objectives you can 
categorises as (K) Knowledge, (C) Comprehension, (A) Application, (AN) Analysis 
or (N) None of these. Check onei 

K C A AN N 

1. Combine two ideas into a new metaphor. 

2. Direct the frog and illustrate what 
you find* 



3. Classify soil samples based on ph 
values. 

4. Convert inches and feet into meters, 
when given example problems 

5. Paint a picture of the fruit in the 
bowl. 

6. Discuss the feelings that Huck Finn 
had when his father locked him in 
the room. 

7. Find the location of Slick, OK using 
a map. 

8. Find the location of the capital 

of the U.S.A. 9 Washington, D.C., using, 
a U.S. Map. 



The fifth level of the Tkxpnomy is Synthesis which refers to the ability 
to draw together ideas or materials from different sources and to put the 
parts together to form a new whole. This may involve the production of a 
u.tique communication (theme or speech) a plan oh operations (research pro- 
posal) or set- of abstract relations (scheme for Classifying information). 
Learning outcomes in this area stress creative behaviors, with major 
emphasis on the formulation of new patterns or structures which are designed 
to be communicated to others. 

Things that a student is likely to do at the Synthesis level include (1) 
Produces unique communications ( Gubbiz ergerg zug); (2) Formulates new hypo- 
theses based on analyzed information (If I put one drop of super glue on the 
front Hp of each desk drawer . . .); (3) Makes discoveries and generalizations 
(It takes two hands to handle a whopper . • .); (4) Proposes new ways of 
doing things (You are going to put your what in his where?). 

4 V-£ *0-9 'V-S *V-<? 4 NV-£ 'NV-Z 'N'l :SH3flSNV 
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The highest level of the Taxonomy, Evaluation , is concerned with the 
ability to judge the value, quality, or correctness of material (statement, 
novel poem, research report) for a given purpose. The judgements are to 
based on definite criteria. These may be internal (organisation) or 
external criteria (relevant to the purpose) and the student may determine 
the criteria or be given them. Learning outcomes in this area are highest 
in the cognitive hierarchy because they contain elements of all of the other 
categories, plus conscious value judgements based on clearly defined criteria. 



Here is another set of objectives to categorize. 

K C A S E N 

1. Determine whether Rene Descarte was 
a better philosopher than he was a 

mathematician. , 

2. Describe your feelings about 

freedom. . 

3. Given a list of sentences, select 

the verb in each sentence. 

4. Write the Spanish word for work. 

5. State the definition of entropy 

in your own words* 

6. Teach the concept of Zebec to the 

class. _____ 

7. Inspect the school cafeteria and 
prescribe the vermin eradication 

measures that are necessary. . 

8. Given a list of stories, categorize 

them as fiction, biography, etc. 

9. Build a model which represents 

love. ____ 



Remember, back at the beginning of this booklet we said that you would 
learn to have fun and to share- the things you were interested in with others. 
OK, now that you know Bloon^s Taxonomy here is a way that you can go about 
it. 



Using Bloom's Taxonomy 

Students with different levels of ability and interest will probably 
respond differentially when different levels of questions are presented. 
Gifted, bright and/or highly interested students, in a given content ar_a, 
are more capable of processing and dealing with analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation level questions than their less able or less interested counterpart 

•S-6 'NV-8 *NV-i *V-9 *V"S *H~£ *S~Z *SH3flSNV 
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Obviously all students should be expected to be able to answer basic 
objectives in any content area but the higher level students (in terns of 
ability and Interest) should not be restricted to questions at this level* 
This is illustrated be lows 

Gifted/Highly Interested 
t 

Knowledge 
/Comprehension^ 
Application 
Analysis 
Synthesis 
Evaluation 



Average Ability/Interest 

Knowledge 
Comprehension 
Application 
Analysis 
Synthesis 
Evaluation 



Slow/Disinterested 



Number of objectives/ 
unt of instructional 
time 



Knowledge 
Comprehension 
Application 



It is generally assumed that the taxonomy is hierarchical* that is the 
student must be able to perform at the lower level prior to proceeding to 
higher levels. This is true for contents where the students do not possess 
any knowledge, but these contents are few and far between. In most cases you 
can assume that more able and more interested students will have more knowledge 
and experience with the content than other students and therefore you can 
expect these students to enter the content at initially higher levels. 

To share your interests with others, you can create Bloom's units. 
In Appendix 1 of this booklet, you will find a list of different objectives 
at each level in the Taxonomy. In some cases the objectives are stated 
in question form, either approach being acceptable. Appendix 1 also pro- 
vides a verb list which should facilitate writing objectives. Appendix 2 
provides a list of products which can be used in the creating of Bloom's 
units. Students should always be asked to develop a product as a result of 
interacting with the material, however, as you will readily recognize, writing 
a paper is only one option. 

Appendix three contains four example learning units which have been 
developed based on Bloom's Taxonomy. Units 1 & 2 are centers without content. 
This kind of center basically presents a series of questions or objectives 
based on the Taxonomy. The student is free to choose within the objective 
set which one or ones he/she will work with. Units 3 & 4 are centers developed 
around an article or book or series thereof. Unit 4, The Swan? Rabbit , has 
the article included as an example. 
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Developing Learning Centers > 

Remember not all students read or process information as well as you do. 
Toward this end the following are provided as suggestions for learning center 
development. 

Prepare directions for the students (Insure that the students can function 
independently using the center). 

a. Make the directions clear and legible. 

b. Use terminology familiar to students.. 

c. Use audio-visual aids to help students understand directions, if necessary 

d. Include enough organisational information to enable students to work 
independently. 

e. Include examples of tasks to be accomplished, when appropriate. 

f. Include the objectives and/or purpose of the center. 

1. Clearly state the objectives — help student be more purposeful, 
better organized, better able to determine when they have 
reached the objective. It is Inperative that the students 
know what they are to do and under what conditions and 
standards, if conditions and standards are to be imposed. 

2. Tell the students that th&y may choose among the objectives 
offered this promotes individualization, interest, and 
motivation. They can do as many or as few as you will 
allow. 

g. Include information about evaluation, the students should be able to 
correct their own answers for knowledge and comprehension levels. 

Writing Bloom's Centers ^ 

The following give some brief ideas for formating/packaging in Bloom's 
units you have created. You should remember that the more interesting and 
exciting the unit looks the more likely you are to entice others to explore 
what you have written. 

1. Centers without content 

a. Determine what the content is to be — should be related to a content 
taught in your school. . 

b. Determine the kinds of behaviors which you wish the students to have 
as alternatives at each level. (See verb list) 

c. Determine the kinds of products which the students should develop 
for each objective, products produced should be of a kind that are 
sharable with other students. (See product list) 

d. Determine if center is to be part of a larger center or if it is to 
stand alone. If yes, then format according to the format of the 
larger center. 

e. Identify creative formats for packaging center* 

1. Determine size 

2. In a folder? More creative format, e.g., in a small trash 
can, or shoe, etc. 

3. A folder with pockets? 
4» Reference card? 

5. Self-checking card for knowledge and comprehension? Red acetate 
pocket? 
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6. Bibliography? In a pocket? 

7. Task cards? Cm a ring? Cut in different shapes? 

8. Backboard? 

9* Are pictures available to illustrate folder or backboard? 

10. In a note book with other centers? 

11. Identifier tab, if designed for file drawer? 

I*. Insure that formats are self checking and self evaluating 
where possible. 

f. Indicate whether or not a contract is necessary and the form that 
it should take, if it is required. 

Centers developed around articles or other text content. 

a. Items A-F from number 1. 

b. Determine if the knowledge and comprehension items will be 
drawn from content beyond the text, e.g., define words using 
a dictionary* 

c. Determine format for knowledge and comprehension questions. 

d. Determine how many objectives at each level are appropriate for 
the amount of content. 

e. Look carefully at the relationship between text and picture so 
that both can be tied to questions or objectives. 

f. Determine how the articie(s) will be bound 

1. Rubber tape 

2. Stapled 

3. Spiral bound 

4. Clue and edge 

5. With or without cover page 

g. Determine how article will be packaged once bound 

1. In folder 

2. In spiral or 3-ring notebook 

3. In pocket or backboard 

h. Determine packaging if article is one of several for the center. 

i. Determine how task cards or objectives how ever formatted will be 
related to the article(s) . 

j. It the article has pictures, posters, maps, other graphics which 
you wish to emphasize: 

1. Examine graphic and isolate those things which would be focal 
_ __st_imul i _f or objectives . 

2. Read text ^if any) for possible objective ideas. 

3. Determine it focal stimuli can be used for objectives at scvural 
levels. 

4. Write questions (objectives) about the entire graphic. 

5. Consider asking global questions about the graphic which are 
related but not necessarily drawn directly from it, e.g., a 
question about the perfectly exceptable to have the student do 
research which goes beyond the visual. 

6. Determine the kinds of knowledge and comprehension questions 
which can be asked. Determine if you can make these self-rherki 
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7. Look at creative ways of formulating the graphic 

a. Rolled and laminated 

b. Cm a fold up backboard 

c. On a window shade 

d. in a picture frame (multiple graphics in a poster display 
rack-) X 

e. As a scroll 

f. On poster board 

g. On a slide (for a slide projector) 

3. Decorating the Center. 

a. Magazine pictures on front and back or inside ^ 

b. Drawings on front and back or inside 

c. Cut up wrapping paper 

d. Curiosity provoking statements 

e. Color contrasts 

f. Real photos 

g. Back-board 

h. Tasks (objectives) on cards cut to illustrate the center, e.g., 
dinosaur shaped for dinosaur center. - 
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Verbs 

Define 
Draw 

Repeat 
Record 
Recall 
Recite 
Recognize 

Write 

Memorise list 
Nam 
Relate 
Choose 

Find 

Arrange( in learned order) 

Label 
Select 
Match 
Omit 

Underline 
Quote 

Say 
Touch ; 
Identify 

< 

Hold 

Check 

Rehearse 

Affirm 

Associate 

Copy 

Group 

Indicate 

Point out 

Locate 

Pickup 

Point 

Enumerate 

Reproduce 

Distinguish 

Acquire 
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Append i* I 
. Knowledge 

Example Quest ions /Objectives 

Define the term family 

Draw on the chalkboard, the reproductive 

organs of a flower. 

What did the book say about . 

• ^ 

Can you recall what the author said about? 
Recite the Gettysburg Address. 
Which of these tools (hold up several) is 
a cresant wrench? 



List the bones in the lege 

What is the name of this object (hold up object)? 

Who invented the • 

Choose between these two blocks » the one 
which is larger. 

Find the location of Paris on the map at 
the front of the room. 

Can you arrange the parts of the skeleton 
in the correct order? 

Can you label the parts of* the diagram? 
Select the verb in this sentence. 



Underline the noun in the sentence* 

Can you quote what the book says on this 

matter? 

Can you say the Spanish word for work? 

Can you identify the verb in this sentence? 
(give sentence) 



Point out the location of your nose. 
Will you locate the 40th meridian on the 
globe at the front of the room? 



Can you distinguish between 



and 
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Example Quest ions /Object Ives 

What is the capital of Kentucky? 

Name the major Indian tribes in Oklahoma in 1840* 

What two types of reasoning are used in the study of mathematics? 

What is the algebraic symbol isat ion of the pythagorean theorem? 

Hon many states are there in the United States? 

How does a plant get water? 

What are the three important rules to follow in using the comma? 
What is the proper form for writing a friendly letter? 
Who is the author of Hake Way for Ducklings? 
How do you determine the miles per gallon a car is getting? 
What name is commonly given to the idea expressed by a t b c b f a in 
mathematics? 

List the main characters and their roles in The Hobbit ? 

What is a synapse? 

What is free verse? 

What is an isotope? 

What state grows the most lettuce? 

How do you spell Mississippi? 

What steps does one follow in directing a bill through congress? 
To what classification does the silk moth belong? 

What are the three criteria by which we can assess the quality of a 

television program? 
What are the basic steps in organizing a term paper? 



Comprehension 



Verbs 



Example yjitest ions /Objectives 



Classify 



Contrast 
Describe 



Compare 



Translate 



Discuss 



Interpret 



Classify these plants into broad leaf or 
narrow leaf varieties. 

Compare the books (list books) and tell why 
they are similar and different • 
Contrast the meter of the poems (supply poems)* 
Describe the reaction which you get when you 
mix vineagar and soda* 

Discuss the feelings that Huck Finn had 
when his father locked him in the room. 
Interpret the results of the experiment we 
just performed. 

Translate this definition (give definition) 
into your own words* 



Change 
Reword 



Reword this statement (supply statement) so 
that it is correct. 



Revise 
'jua 1 i f y 
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Verbs 
Apply 

Calculate 

Complete 

Demonstrate 

Illustrate 

Practice 

Solve 

Use 

Employ 
Dramatise 

Show 
Operate 

Exhibit 

Adopt 

Try 

Manipulate 

Mobilize 

Devote 

Handle 

Wield 

Put to use 

Exploit 

Put in action 

Exert 

Consume 

Take up 

Capitalise 

Construct (follow diagram) 

Teach 

Paint 

Sketch 

Interview 

Record 

Simulate 

Classify 

Analyze 
Classify 



Discuss 



w-. ... 



Application 

Example Uuest ions /Objectives 

Apply the formula to this problem and tell 
me the correct answer* 

Calculate the answer Using the appropriate 
procedure « 

Can you complete the statement? 
Demonstrate hew you would skin a hog. 
Illustrate the neural network which is 
presented on the slide* 

Solve the following problems* 

Use formal logic in developing your answer < 

Can you dramatise the interaction which 
took place between the two men? 
Show me how to set the microscope. 
Operate the band saw, using appropriate 
safety techniques* 



Manipulate the microscope controls to set 
the magnification at 100X. *" 



Teach the concept of 



to the class* 



Paint a picture of the fruity Jin the bowl. 
Sketch a diagram of the muscles in the 
human hand. 

Interview your team mate on the following 
topic (indicate topic). 

Simulate the behavior of a . 

Classify these fossils into groups based 
on skeletal tvpe. 

Analyze tire Solution in 'the test to be 
and determine its chemical composition. 
Classify the samples of soil, using a 
ph test, into acid, alkaline and neutral 
soils. 

What was the author 1 s purpose, bias, or 
prejudice? , 
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Verbs 

Divide 

Explain 

Infer 



Inspect 

Separate 
Sort 

Differentiate 

Experiment 

Compare 

Contrast 

Scrutinize 

Probe 

Investigate 



Discover 

Inquire 

Detect 

Examine 

Survey 
Dissect 

Simplify 

Search 

Survey 

Deduce 

Breakdown 

Advertise 
Categorize 

Catalogue 
Correlate 
Diagnose 
Divide 

Ibulate 



Example Quest ions /Object ives 

What roust yo i know for that to be true? 
Infer which of the components is mal- 
functioning given the following input 
(give input)* 

Inspect the food processing facility and 
prescribe the verrain eradication measures 
necessary* 

Separate the main from the subsidary 

characters in the book. 

Sort these vegetables according to 



Which are facts and which are opinions? 

Compare (list similarities &nd differences) 
the two characters in « 

Contrast (list differences*) the two methods, 



Investigate the relationship between plant 
growth and fertilizer application* 

Discover what is missing in this diagram* 

Can you detect the power shift using a 

on this piece of equipment. 

Examine this specimen and classify it 
based on its attributes. 

Dissect the frog and illustrate what you 
find. 

Simplify this mathematical statement. 



Breakdown the solution into it component 
parts using a cent rif tige. 

Categorize the stories into fiction, 
biography i etc. 



Diagnose the fault in m . 

Divide this expression into its component 
parts. 

lsolatfe the crit iral inc ident in the chapter 
which changed the way the character viewed 
world. - 
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Verbs 



Example Questions/Objectives 



Measure 



Arrange(new way) 

Combine 
Construct 

Create 

Design 

Develop 

Generalize 

Organize 

Plan 
Predict 



Measure the. impact of the statement on your 
classmates* 

Are the author's conclusions substantiated 

by evidence? ' 

Haw did Indian families, in Oklahoma, circa 

1840, divide the daily work? 
Which of the statements in the proof are 

not properly ^supported? 
What is the theme that recurs throughout 

this musical arrangement? 
Study the diagram and given information. 

What information is fact and what must 

be proved? 

Which section of the orchestra essentially * 

carried the theme in the last piece? 
What have we assumed to be true if we 

accept these conclusions?' 
What generalisation is the author making 

about the people of Western Europe? 
Which of the statements in the report are 

irrelevant to the author's conclusions? 
Which of the propoganda techniques given by 

the author apply to. this advertisement? 

How is the Judge 1 s sentence related to the 

defendant's wrong-doing? 
From our discussion of human behavior, what 

are two basic assumptions we must 

accept regarding people? 
Does the data support the hypothesis that 

women are not treated equally? 
What do you think was the artist's reason 

for painting this picture? c < 
"Some people are more equal than others. M 

Describe the process by which the 

individual who voiced this phrase' 

arrived at his conclusion* 

Arrange the components into a new 
node I * 

Combine these two ideas into a metaphor. 
Construct a model which illustrates the 
way in which the process works. 
Create a story which illustrates your 
viewpoint or the subject* 

Design the alternative method to • 

Develop an alternative way to doing 



Generalize this concept (provide concept) 
to other situations. 

Organise these ideas into a meaningful 
structure. 

Present a plan to do . 

Predict the outcome(s) based on the 
information which has been developed 
in 
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Prepare 

Compose 

Propose 

Produce 

Invent 

Formulate 

Assemble (new way) 

Build 

Set up 

Originate 

Contrive 

Concoct 

Systematize 

Blend 
Reorganize 

Make 

Generate 

Evolve 
Constitute 
Breed 
Compile 

Make up 

Form 

Imagine 

Extrapolate 
Hypot hi ze 



Prepare a new approach to . 

Compos- a (music, art, etc*) piece. 

Propose a new me t had by which • 

Produce a product. 

Invent something which will ^ 

Formulate a new procedure which will 

Assemble the data, in a new way. 

Build a model which represents • 

What would you do if ? 

Systematize the information according 
to your own internal representatives of 

• * 

Reorganize the information to n support 1 
your viewpoint or argument* 

Make a to • 

Generate a (poem, product, etc.) using 
the • 



Compile a review of the literature on 



If no one else knew, how could ydu find 



out? 



What recommentat ions would you make to 

improve the air pollution problem in 
large cit ies? 

What would an Indian family (Oklahoma, circa 
1840) need to do to move? 

How would you plan to teach a unit on geo- 
metric construction? 

What would the world he like it we had no 
no unique Mthemat ical operations/ 

What would be tire most important questions 
to ask in determining a solution to 
this problem? 

How could the story have ended differently? 

How many different uhus of the coat hanger, 

other than hanging clothes, can you naire? 

Can you devise a set of rules for the first 
group of settlers on ./Che moon? 

Based on our study of the development of the 
African counties, what predictions can 
you make about the political future of 
Tanzania? 
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- — - How might the days or seasons differ if the 

earth was in the shape of a pyramid with 
a square base? Assume that the earth 
revolves on its own axis and rotates 
around the sun. 

How can you best communicate your feelings 
about freedom? 

How can we get community support for a peer 
drug counseling- program? 

From our experiments with plants and different 
types of soil, what statement can we 
formulate regarding plant growth? 

Drawing on your experiences in school, how 

do people view education in this country? 



Evaluation 



Verbs 

Appraise 

Assess 

Critique 

Estimate 

Evaluate 
Crade 
'Judge 

Rank 

Recommend 
Test 

Dec ide 

Compare 

Revise 

Conclude 

Select 

Criticize 
Measure 

Priorlt ize 

Weight 

Accept 

Reject 

Detennii e 

Referee 

Umpire 

Arbitrate 

Decree 

Rule on 

Award 



Example Quest ions/Ob lect Ives 

Appraise the value of * 

Assess the viability of . 

Critique the article, based on the teacher 
checklist* 

Estimate the results of taking the course 
of action. 

Evaluate the merits of • 

Grade the level of quality of . 

Judge, based on internal criteria, the 

worth of ^ « 

Rank the merits of • 



Test, using the experimental method, the 

hypothesis of - 

Which of the books would you consider of 
greatest value? 



Conclude whether or not the hypothesis; 
should be rejected. 

Select the best b^sed on internal/ 

external criteria. x 

Which policy will result in the greatest 
good for the greatest number? 



For what reason would you favor 



Determine the merits of the arguments, 
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Verbs Example Questions/Objectives 

Censure 

Settle 

Edit 

Adjudge 

Debate 

Editorialize 

Based on the criteria of effectiveness and 
and economy of time, effort » and money » 
what would be the best solution to the 
middle east conflict? 

What are the good and bad aspects of being 
a member of a normadic group? 

Was Rene Descartes a better philosopher than 

a mathematician? 
Is the construction of this geometric figure 

an accurate representation of the given 

information? 
Which of the three pictures has the best 

color combination? 
What conclusion can be justified in the 

selection read? 
Is this the most appropriate art form to 

depict the subject? 
What best justifies the action taken by the 

countries presently being studied? 
Was this event accurately reported by the 

correspondent ? 
Indicate in what ways this is a beautiful 

poem? 

According to the stated situation, which 

is the roost appropriate move that 

man could take? 
What do you think could happen if the Berlin 

Wall were torn down and the barriers 

were retnoved? 
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Appendix 2 
Products 

The following are illustrative of products which the students can be 
asked to develop. You should try always to have students develop some 
product as the result of doing a Bloom's objective. 
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1 # A letter 

2. a lesson 

3. advertisement 

4. annotated bibliography 
5a art gallery 

6. block picture story 

7. collage 

8a collection 

9. collection w/iilustrat ion 

10. chart 

11a choral reading 

12. comic strip 

13* cooked concoction 

14. crosscut diagram 

15. crossword puzzle 

16. debate 

17. demonstration 

18. detailed illustration 

19. diorama 

20. display 

21. editorial 

22. essay 

23. experiment 

24. fact file 

25. fairy tale 

26. family tree 

27. f ilmstrip 

28. i Up book 

29. game 

30. glossary 

31. graph 

32. hidden picture 

33. i 1 lustrated story 

34. jigsaw puzzle 

35. labeled diagram 

36. large scale drawing 

37. learning center 

J8. letter to the editor 

39. map 

40. map w/ legend 

41. mini-center 

42. mobile 

43. mural 

44. museum exhibit 

45. model 

46. oral report 

47. pamphlet 
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48* photo essay 

49. pictures 

50. pictures dictionary 

51. picture story for children 
52 • poem 

53. porta-center 

54. poster 

55. project cube 

56. puppet 

57. puppet show 

58. rebus story 

59. riddles 

60. scavenger hunt 

61. science fiction story 

62. scrap / 

63. sculpture (clay, wire; Jmik) 

64. seek and find ^ 

65. skit 

66. small scale drawing 

67. song 

68. songs (collection) 

69. stencil 

70. story 

71. street map 

72. survey 

73. tape 

74. terrarium 

75. text book 

76. time line 

77. transparency t 

78. t rave iogue 

79. TV news report 

80. video tape 
81 • vocabulary list 

82 . worksheet 

83. written report 



an overhead projector 
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Appendix. 3 
Units Without Content 
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These units were developed by Pat Jaynes (1982) as part of an intro- 
ductory course in gifted education at* Oklahoma State University* 

Wild Birds in Our Area 

Knowledge s Make a list of birds you already know. Study the field guides 
so you know how to use them. Use the maps to identify birds of this region 
and familiarize yourself with species you will find here. 

Comprehension ; Explain the maps* Discuss the localities different species 
live in. 

Application s Take several field trips with an experienced birder or with a 
local Audubon Society member or group. Identify as" many as you can. Keep a 
list of those you see and be able to describe the habitat group (lakes, ponds, 
city parks, salt marshes,, etc. ) 

Analysis : Write an article for the school paper or the local Audubon Society's 
newsletter telling about your field trip. 

Synthesis ; Develop a plan for making an area attractive to birds. Make a 
bird house for a specific species (bluebird, martin, wood duck, wren). 
Put it up in the most appropriate, inviting place. Do planting for wild 
birds. Set-up a feeding station. 

Evaluat ion : Decide whether or not persons in the local community should 
increase their efforts to attract and feed birds. 

Current Humor in the U.S.A. 

Knowledge : Make a list of political issues (gun control, taxation, defense 
spending are examples) and current values (marriage, ERA, child-rearing, 
working women, changing sex roles, TV are examples.) 

Comprehension : Discuss in a written paper or a poster the pros and cons of 
live issue* or values you have chosen (3 of each). Present both sides oi the 
cont roversiai topic. 

Appl irqt ion : Collect cartoons, political cartoons from the editorial pages 
of newspapers or comic strips. Arrange them to illustrate the topics you 
have chosen. Make them into a cartoon book or make t ransparenc ies to share 
with others. 

Analysi s : Tell what you've found about the techniques the cartoonists use 
(sarcasm, irony, caricature, etc.). You might have to do additional research 
on elements of humor. Discuss in writing, or on tape, what you think makes 
certain cartoons tunny to you, to others- 
Synthesis: Do a series of cartoons of your own in illustrate two chosen 
t upics. Make some that illustrate both sides of the argument. Submit yuui 
favorites to your school newspaper or your local paper. 

E valuat ion : Make a list of criteria for judging cartoons. Judge the ones you 
have. Support or dispute the stand taken by the cartoonist. 
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Appendix 4 

Units with Content*. Corals and The Swamp Rabbit 

Knowledge and Comprehension Questions 
Exploring Australia's Coral Jungle 
Work Sheet 
(Developed by Kay S. Bull, 1984) 

Suggested Readings: MacLeish, K. Exploring Australia's Coral Jungle, 
National geographic , 1973, 143(6), 743-778. 

Taylor, V.,& Taylor, R. Australia's Great Barrier Reef, National Geographic 
1973, 143(6), 728-742. 

1. What is a Bomroie? 



2. Define the following: 
a. Gorgoneion 



h. Mollusk 



c. Aquarists 



3. 


d. Hydroids 

\ 

Identify the greatest geographic feature on the earth build by an animal 


4. 


Why does the reef system end in the south at Lady Elliot Island? 


5. 


List five habitat requirements of coral. 


6. 


List th»? dangerous poisonous animals that are in the article. 






7. 


List 5 night feeders which live in the coral reef. 


8. 


Why is the crown of thorns starfish called a spiked scourge? 


9. 


Wh.*t ih thu difference between a soft coral and a regular coral? 



10. Explain why you could not make a 1:1000 scale model of the Great Barrier 
Reef. , 
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Exploring Australia's Coral Jungle 
Answer Sheet 

1* A coral head 

2. a. Representing the head of a gorgon, especially medusa; something 

that looks like this. 

b. in invertebrate in a shell which at least partially encloses a 
soft unsegraented body with gills, mantle and foot. 

c. people who keep aquaria or fish tanks 

d. that for© of hydros ian which is asexual and grows into branching 
colonies by budding* 

3. he Great Barrier Reef 

4. water temperature drops below 68 degrees F. 

5. 68 degrees farenheit water f light , salinity, nutrient and oxygen 
content. 

6. sea snake, stone fish, scorpion fish, cone shell,, sea anemones, box 
keilyf ish. * 




7, stingrays, mollusks, crabs, starfish, coral 



8. it eats coral 

9. the soft coral does net have a limestone extoskeleton 

10. because at this scale the model would cover 800 square miles. 
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Exploring Australia's Coral 
Higher Level Questions 

(AN) Wha: was Che attitude of the author toward collectors of specimens? 
What makes you* think so? Cite specific examples. 

(AP) Make a chart showing the different shapes of coral. (Provide at 
least 10 examples.) 

(E) Why would cleaner wrasse be able to change from female to male? 
Make a speech about the biological necessity of this behavior. 

(S) Imagine that you were a crown of thorns starfish. You have been 

asked to defend your kind in a public f<*rum 9 a nationally televised 
panel show, where newsmen will question you. To prepare for this you 
need to have practice dealing with possible questions. Prepare your 
briefing book. 

(AN) Compare man to fish in terms of locomotion, habitat, diet, etc. 

(AN) Why did the Great Barrier Reef develop? Where did it? Develop 
a slide show or film strip to support your analysis.* 

(AP) Construct a model of a coral reef. 

(E) Julie Booth lived by herself on the coral reef. Examine the pro's aud 
con's of such an existance. Write a p ropogand is t ic speech which is 
designed to either have people live by themselves or vice versa. 

(S) Imagine that you were a 3 inch high aquaperson who lived on a coral 
reef. Describe your life in a poem. 

(S) Look at the various kinds of coral. Draw a montage of the various 
corals to s>how how you feel when you are happy. 
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Swamp Rabbit 

References The Swamp Rabbit, by James McCain, Oklahoma Outdoors, 1957 
• (Developed by Kay S. Bull, 1984) 



I. 



What has reduced the range of the swamp rabbit? 



2. 



Describe how a box trap works. 



3. 



Define the following: 
a. Leached 



b. Splayed 



c. Sedge 



d. Bramble 



4. How would male swamp rabbits mark off their territory? 



5. Why would a swamp rabbit build its nest on the high ground? 



6. How large does a swamp rabbit grow to be? 



7. How do biologists make population counts of swamp rabbits? 



8. How can you tell the difference between the track of the swamp -rabbit 
and the track of a cottontail? 



9. How long is it, approximately, from the time a swamp rabbit is born until 
it is on its own? ______________ 



10. . Why is the swamp rabbit formally named sylvilagus aquaticus? 
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Swamp Rabbit 
Answer Sheet 

1. Dams, agriculture, the Bulldozer, man 

2. Rabble enters the box, pulls at the bait and the door shuts. 

3* a* To have Soluble constituents removed by percolation 
b. To spread out, expanded or extended. 

Ce Any of various rushlike or grasslike plants consisting of the 

cyperaceous genus. 
d« Any rough prickly shrub » as the dog rose. * 

4. Beating the ground with their hind feet, thus creating a rapid huimning 
noise* 

5. To keep it from being flooded. 

6. Six pounds 

7. Look for and count number of droppings. 

8. The swamp rabbit track will be larger with slightly splayed toes and 
large toenails. 

9. About 50 days. 

10. Genus-sylvilagus; species - aquaticus or water 
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Swamp Rabbit 
Higher Level Questions 

(AP) Draw a map of the swamp rabbit habitat in Oklahoma, during the 1930*5. 

(S) Describe being harvested with a green stick as if you were a swamp 
rabbit . Write a song about it* 

(AP) Build a box trap capable of trapping a six pound swamp rabbit. 

(S) Write a play about swamp rabbits* You may use Watership Down as a 
model if desired. 

(A) Analyse topographical and topological maps of your area. On a country 
map indicate the most likely swamp rabbit habitat. 

(A) Draw a set of pictures shewing the differences between swamp rabbits 
and cottontails. Create a display of pictures and text which could 
be used for an informative poster session. 

(E) Evaluate the remaining range of the Oklahoma swamp rabbit. Project 9 
based on current economic predictions, the range of the swamp rabbit 
in 2025 A.D. 
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by James mccain 

WILDLIFE BIOLOGIST 

PHOTOS BY CLIFF KING 



Sacrifice to Progress 



SWAMP 1ABBITS once occupied 
a range In Oklahoma that reached 
from the fertile valleys along the 
Washita River in the west to the 
Arkansas state boundary in the east. 

Erratic routes that free • flowing 
rivers took across the state created 
vast acres of prime swamp rabbit 
range. The behavior of these rivers 
could not be tolerated by some men- 
Means of taming them began* 

In this modem civilization, man's 
capacity for making rapid changes in 
the environment is evident every- 
where. Construction of dams make 
mild, slow-moving streams out of 
once free-running rivers. Fertile soils 
that had built up in overflow areas 
were reclaimed for agriculture, thus 
bringing about extensive changes in 
land use that took its toll of wildlife, 

. . especially swamp rabbits. 

Here was an animal that could cope, 
with its unrelenting natural predators 
and the seasonal pressure of beagles 
and hunters Still, it was no match 
for the bulldozer. Bramble patches, 
sedge fields and cane breaks gave 
way to soybean fields and improved 
pastures. 

This story involves a species of 
wildlife thai is directly in the path 
of progress. Man's constant desire 
to change has started the extinction 
process that undoubtedly will spell 
the demise of one of the finest gaihe 
animals ever to perplex a hunter in 
Oklahoma. 

Back when the depression of the 
1930 f s hovered over the state, the 
then-plentiful swamper played an im- 
portant role. Pursuit of this rabbit by 
hunters became an enfoyable and in* 
expensive pastime. There were 



several methods of capture employed 
back then* 

One involved the use of o fast 
"cur" dog and a forked green stick. 
The fast dog, most often a silent 
trailer, surprised the rabbit and 
forced him to seek the safety of the 
nearest burrow, Once located, the 
rabbit could be pulled out by means 



of the forked stick twisted to his 
fur. 

Sometimes the swamp rabbit took 
refuge in a hollow tog, and the more 
zealous (or famished) of his human 
pursuers would use a cross-cut saw 
to Sufficiently shorten his wooden 
refuge. A green hickory stick made 
a good probe to locate the rabbit 
so the hunter didn't saw him In half 
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of cut the deedwood too far away 
from him. 

The method that probably resulted 
In the harvest of more swamp rabbits 
than any other during the lean years 
was a simply constructed box trap. 
Baited with a food attractive to the 
swamper, the box trap was often 
pieced in mbbif runs and feeding 
areas during the winter. 

At one time, Oklahoma provided 
a wide variety of swamp rabbit range 
across its forested landscape. The 
range extended from the cottonwood- 
dominated Washita River bottoms 
south and eastward to the giant cy- 
press swamps along the Mountain 
Fork. 

The Kiamichi Mountain area in the 
southeast provided only limited range 
for the swamper, even back during 
the animal's prosperous years. The 
bottomland soils were leached, poor- 
ly drained and relatively infertile. 
These lands were cleared and culti- 
vated for s short period of time, 
then allowed to .return to hardwood 
cover. 

A large wooded section of rolling 
uplands extending from the Kansas 
state line to Texas produced prime 
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swamper habitat along its streams. 
Fertile soils created havens for this 
animal on the north side of the wind- 
ing river valleys. 

A sm aller range occurred to south- 
central Oklahoma where, irregular 
areas of lowland hardwood afforded 
swamp rabbit environment. A low 
population of these rabbits still oc- 
cupies the southern part of this 
range. / 

A network of rivers that drained 
the northeast created another fine 
area for swampers. Most of the run- 
off moved to the Arkansas River 
where wide valleys of hardwoods 
became the predominant vegetation. 
Early inhabitants found ready uses 
for this excellent timber, and the re- 
sulting cut-over lands further pro- 
liferated the rabbit. 

The last' stronghold of the swamp- 
er in Oklahoma was the coastal plain 
drained by the Red River. An abun- 
dance of marsh type plants were pro- 
duced by the heavy clay soils, mild 
climate and annual rainfall of ap- 
proximately SS inches. 

The swamper's range in central 
Oklahoma was limited to the narrow 
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woody streams that carried rainfall 
from the prairie. 

In his element, the swamp rabbit 
is like all of Nature's creatures . J ■ 
a unique wonder to behold. He Mas 
his own peculiarities and standards, 
not the least of which is the territor- 
ial and courtship behavior. 

In Spring, when the length of day 
increases, strange lyrics begin to ride 
the sound waves in swamper country. 
Males usually announce their owner- 
ship of territory by beating the 
ground with their hind feet, thus 
creating a rapid thumping noise. 

The same stimulus thai prods the 
male lures the female to new ac- 
tivities. She will Join the male in 
making feinting dashes, high Jump- 
. ing and "facing off, all the while 
emitting a high-pitched squeaking 
noise. 

This activity may start as early as 
January, although the reproduction 
pattern of swamp rabbits in Okla- 
homa does not generally conform to 
patterns studied in more northern 
ranges. In some populations in our 
state. . reproduction has occurred 
throughout the year. 
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This does not guarantee a good 
population, however. When a rapid, 
violent change in habitat occurs, the 
swamper population is thrown into 
a prolonged stressed condition, and 
entire litters may be iost before they 
are even born. 

Most studies on this mammal have 
revelled very few nests, but those 
discovered have had similar loca- 
tions. Nests are constructed on 
railroad fills, stump mounds and na- 
turally elevated ground. Sites prob- 
ably are selected to avoid flood 
waters that frequently invaded the 
range. 

The nest is usually a mound of 
vegetation built above ground and 
approximate 12 to 15 inches long. 
There is often a slight depression 
in tlu< middle. Nest material consists 
of surroundins vegetation, common- 
ly broomsedge, and the depression is 
lined with fur pulled from the rab- 
bit's throat and stomach. 

It is too bad that the swamper 
requires a habitat associated with 
untamed rivers, areas where the 
stream channel shifts and large pools 
of shallow water are left after each 
heavy rain. 
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At farming and ranching develop- 
ed into en intensified agricultural 
practice* demand became heavy for 
the marginal land* along the gapri- 
cSoue riven and creeks* it la in theee 
Soda and their borders that much 
of our upland game % not juet the 
swamp raobit, is produced. 

When marginal land-is brought invi- 
to domestic crop production* the land 
values and tax structures seldom aK, 
law the area to revert bade to its 
original atate. 

One of these agricultural practices 
now being applied to our decreasing 
swamper range is the construction of 
drainage ditches. These get rid of 
trapped surface waters that do not 
drain well through the heavy days. 
Once the water is controlled, timber- 
ed areas are cleared and tame pas- 
tures take over. 

Out of these and other endeavors 
to modify the natural drainage in 
this country for man's food and pop- 
ulation needs, we are surely loaing 
(me of our most unique upland game 
species. The swamper is the sacri- 
fice in his own particular area. 

He will most certainly be missed 
... . by the grizzled hounds that he 
ted in merry circles through the 
Kent-covering shallows . . . by the 
young fellow with his first shotgun 
who stares in disbelief at the "giant 
cottontail" swimming across a chan- 
nel with all the skill of a raccoon 
or mink. 

We still have a few isolated pock- 
ets of swamp rabbits in Oklahoma, 
and anyone who follows the beagles 
is doing himself an injustice by not 
trying for them, just once. Hunting 
pressure isn't going to hurt the 
swamper. It's the bulldozer, drain- 
age ditch and dam that will even- 
tually exterminate the species. 

When one becomes closely as- 
sociated with a creature of interest 
over an extended period of time, its 
destirv has a great significance. The 
route which the swamp rabbit has 
been lorced to take disturbs our 
wildlife biologists. 

The encroachment of modem agri- 
cultural practices on the habitat has 
reached a dangerous plateau The 
ifwamper's existence hangs in the 
balance. 

The alarm has bet a sounded, but 
will the echo be heard? W 
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OUR MOST FAMILIAR RABBIT, The cottontail, has a close 
relative we don't know quite as much about. It's the swamp 
rabbit (Sylvilagus aquaticus). a rodent that inhabits lowland 
swamps and riverbottoms from east Texas ami southern 
Oklahoma to Georgia. In Oklahoma, swamp rabbits are 
most likely to be found in southeast McCurtein County end 
swampy areas along the Arkansas River. 

The swamp rabbit is not too difficult to distinguish from 
the cottontail if you give it a second took. It's larger (up to six 
pounds), has larger ears and darker, shorter fur. The tail is 
white underneath, but it is slender ami wry different from 
the round puff of white that gives the cottontail its name. 

Another major difference between the two species is 
habitat preference. Don't look for the swamper in shrubby 
second growth* old fields or suburban backyards, the 
favorite haunts of our upland-oriented cottontail. The 
swamp rabbit is more likely to he found in mature woods, es- 
pecially in swan*"*; areas where patches of water are inter- 
spersed with ridges of higher ground. However, cottontails 
may be found in such areas as well. 

One good way to tell if you are in swamp rabbit territory 
is to look for the droppings they characteristically leave on 
top of stumps, logs or otter elevated spots. This habit is so 
predictable with swampers that some biologists have used 
the number of such sites in an area to help make population 
estimates. Studies indicate one individual may use several 
specific stumps, logs, or otter elevated sites regularly. 

THE TRACK OF THE SWAMPER is Urge, and the imprint of 
the slightly splayed toes and large toenails are distinctive. 
Also, the swamp rabbi! often chooses to walk rather than 
hop. This is almost unique among rabbits and leaves an un- 
mistakable trail, especially notable in mud or snow. 

Like all rabbits, the swamper is a vegetarian. It eats 
herbaceous plants, especially sedge grasses* but less grass 
than the cottontail, in winter the diet consists primarily of 
bark, twigs and the seedlings or roots of perennial herbs. 

Swamp rabbits are not often found far from water, a 
certain indication of how their common name was derived. 
They are willing swimmers. Water is a favorite refuge from 
pursuing enemies, and may also be used lo dampen the ef- 
fects of the oppressive summer heat. 

The swamp rabbit may use a stream for backtracking. 
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harried swamper is discovered hiding undo- an overhanging 
bank, submerged except for eyes and nose. This bunny 
Kerns to have no aversion to getting wet, even in the coldest 
weather. A casual swim to a small island merely for a look 
around is not unusual, though it may bring a "double-take" 
from any person seeing It. 

Swamp rabbits are much like cottontails in their be* 
havior, except that they are more vocal. Five different calls 
can be tea ad. Either sex may "squeak" at the other. A fe- 
male who is being followed persistently by a romantic male 
may "chirp" softly. 

The "alert call" is a loud, throaty, two-syllable sound 
which gets the attention of every other rabbit in the vicinity. 
The rabbit giving it stands on his hind legs, and all rabbits 
hearing it pass it along in the same manner. A loud "scream" 
is reserved for times of utmost distress, such as when the 
rabbit has been grabbed by a predator. This is a sound most 
often reproduced by commercial predator calls for attract* 
iitg foxes, bobcats and coyotes. 

MATING IS PRECEDED by lively courtship behavior involv- 
ing mad dashes and dispersal of scent, accompanied by as- 
sorted leaps by both doe and buck. Fights between bucks 
occur at this time, but usually results in little more than the 
loss of some fur. 

Mating activity is highest in February and March, 
though it may continue until September. Some of the rabbits 
that breed late may be young dim tern early the same sea* 
son. The young are born about 40 days after mating, usually 
two to four in a litter and already covered with hair. In two 
or three days, their eyes oper ind the young rabbits start 
taking their first, tentative steps. They will remain in the 
area of the nest for a few more days, then will disperse to 
feed on their own. 

A swamp rabbit nest is usually built on the ground, it 
may be concealed by thick weeds or the edge of a brushpile 
or may be hidden under a fallen branch or log. It is not elab- 
orate . . . maybe only a few weeds pulled around the edge of 
a slight depression ... but it is made comfortable with a soft 
lining of fur pulled from the mother's belly. 

The female spends two or three days building her nest. 
During this time, mate start courting her a&atn Alter about 
forty-five minutes in the nest giving birth, she may mate 
again immediately and, if this is the case, will probably have 



Friday, March 22, 9:00-10:30 am 
Patricia McGill Smith 



TITLE: HOW TO BRING ANYBODY TOGETHER WHEN YOU ARE FAR AWAY 
FROM EVERYBODY 

The parents of children with disabilities realized that 
as much as anything else they desperately needed the 
companionship of other parents with similar problems, 
in order not only to share knowledge of how to help 
their children, but to overcome the painful sense of 
inferiority and isolation, of "being different". The 
blessed sense of acceptance they received gave them the 
optimism and energy necessary to *ackle the other 
problems. 

So writes Dr. Benjamin Spock in the introduction to Peggy Pico's book, 
Parent to Parent (Boston: Beacon Press, 19831. But what happens to people when 
the companionship of other parents wi th simi i ar problems is not available 
because of distance or the rarity of the handicap, or many other factors?. And 
without organized support, how do new parents find the optimism and energy 
"necessary to tackle the other problems"? This presentation will present case 
studies of what parents who are isolated, who live in the very rural areas of 
the country, have done and are doing to help themselves and help others with the 
challenges of parenting children with handicaps. The case studies will include 
parents dealing with relatively common handicaps <e.g., menal retardation, 
spina bifida! and with rare syndromes. The recounting of their early 
experiences upon first diagnosis and on-going interactions with the professional 
community will illustrate principles for better communication and 
collaboratively working relationship between parents and the professional 
community. 

information for this presentation will be gathered at the National Information 
Center for Handicapped Chilaren and Youth INICHCY). The Center is a 
Clearinghouse for parent questions and concerns, and provides information and 
technical assistance to parents interested in specific disabilities, ;n 
parenting, in accessing social services for their families and in organizing 
parent to parent support groups. This information will be organized to reflect 
the best information available in rural areas. 
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PROPOSAL ABSTRACT 



Title: Louisiana's model of local, regional und statu human service 

agencies working together to provide a network of services for 
the client which cannot be provided in the natural home and/or 
through local community resources. 



This workshop will present Louisiana's modal of two out-of home 
placement tracks used as a cooperative effort by local, regional ar.d 
state agencies to provide appropriate ssrvicr^j for handicapped indi- 
viduals . 

Specifically the two tracks are: 1) the Regional Review Com- 
mittee Placement Process for treatment, habiiitation and care, and 
2> tho Out-of -District Educational Referral/Placement Process. 

In discussing these two placement traekfi the organization, 
administration and function of each track will be reviewed. The 
presenter will also discuss the cooperative effort by various agencies 
to provide needed services to clients. The presentation will include 
information on the type of clients served; intake, assessment, and 
case study; appropriateness of referral placement and/or services; 
and the types of facilities where clients are referred. 

Tn addition, the presenter will provide the workshop partici- 
pants with a copy of two handouts which he developed for distribu- 
tion in Louisiana. These tvo handouts are entitled: Questions and 
Answers about Education and the Regional Review Conmi^e'FrorSss and 
A Guide for Educational Oiit^o^'pIsWct^ 

Visual aid3 will be used in the presentation to help the parti- 
cipants better understand Louisiana's network of service:; for the 
client. 

This workshop presentation should also give emphasis to how 
Louisiana has assisted rural sections of tho state in the delivery 
of human services 




Joe" "H. Hassell 
Office of Humsn Development Consultant 
Special School District #1 
State Department of Education 
11*15 Main Street 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70802 



Telephone: 

Offices: 3l6-I»87-$l»76 
50ii-3u2-l$17 

Home: 3l8-6uO-lllh 
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Friday. March 22, 9: 15 - 10:30 aw 



West Virginia University 




University AHdiaied Center 
CoJteye ol Human Resourr.es & Fduc.alion 
304 293-4692/6220/3350 f 

509-508 Allen Halt 

Box 6122 
Mocgantown. WV 26506 612? 



February 21, 1985 



American Council on Rural Special Education 
Western Washington University 
Bellingham, WA 98225 

Dear Ms. Schwartz: 

This is a brief abstract describing the panel presentation entitled 
"Training Early interventionists in the Rural State of West Virginia." 
The participants are; Hilda Hursh (chairperson); Louise Kaczmarek; April 
Beavers and Wanda Radcliffe. 

This panel is directed towards persons who are involved in the training 
of services providers In rural settings. This panel will discuss different 
ways of meeting the training needs of service providers in the rural state 
of West Virginia. The various forms of training that wi 1 1 be discussed are: 
I) individualized teachers training in a rural setting based on a newly 
developed competency-based program at West Virginia University; 2) interagency 
collaboration in providing summer training institutes; 3) technical assistance 
to infant-preschool programs provided throughout the state; and h) funding, 
monitoring, and evaluating the training of program staff within a rural state. 

Sincerely, 
Hi Ida Hursh 

Early Childhood Developmental 
Specialist 

MM . sine 
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Friday. March 22, 9:15 - 10:30am 
Rhea Schwartz 

A Professional Ins true clonal System 

rural teachers 
respond/read/replicate /report 

There Is nothing more rewarding to a teacher than when a child learns and 
can communicate this learning to others. The very same gratification is present 
in the continuing education classes offered for university credit in the rural 
counties surrounding Tallahassee t Florida. 

Although the courses offered are designed to build on the skills of special 
education teachers, a myriad of different educational personnel are, in fact, 
the recipients of this instruction. Therefore, in order for the instructor to 
replicate the very skills needed nor the instruction of exceptional children in 
the special class, the resource room, the regular class, the clinical setting, 
or the institutions, a needs assessment occurs which delineates exactly what 
the population present perceives as their learning ueeds. This 1b followed by 
a task analysis by which the learning components are grouped. Discussion ensues 
as to the appropriate methods for Imparting Information and the criteria ami 
grading scale to be used — and the course is launched. » 

Since these rural teachers have little access to major libraries and/or 
professional materials and periodicals, continuing education courses order 
relevant materials from a State extension library so that current literature 
is available on the given topics. This instructor travels with a collection of 
various journals and periodicals pertinent to the needs assessment that will 
meet the objectives of the teachers for their learning purposes. 

The teachers choose the journals each week in terms of the 'topical outline 
that was developed and the particular need for improvement in instruction that 
they need for their own class. Each week these teachers replicate the article 
that they have read in some related form in their classroom and report it verbally 
to their colleagues. 

Tills session will address some of the research techniques and results that 
real teachers have performed in their real classrooms . These will deal with 
changing instructional formats, use of different materials, varying verbal 
interactions, alternative seating arrangements, and others. 

01 Bioat importance to this instructor is the overwhelming enthu^iuuOi 
that each teacher brings to the course via their individual participation 
and communication in applying classroom research to his/her own perceived 
teaching needs. 



Rhea Schwartz, Ph.D. 
Florida A&M University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32307 
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Friday, March 22, 10:30 - 11:45am 
Marilyn Kay Johnson 
Cheryl Amundson 



TITLE: Distance Education: A Unique Blend of Technology and 

Pedagogy to Train Future Special Educators 

PRESENTERS.: Marilyn Kay Johnson, Ph.D.. Chairperson, Special Education 
' Program, University of Alaska, Anchorage 

Cheryl Amundson, M.Ed., Doctoral Student in Educational 
Technology, Concordia University, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

"Distance Education" Is the accepted generic term for a broad range of edu- 
cational practices around the world which are characterized by a separation 
of teacher from learner, and a reliance upon technology for bridging that 
distance. The successful uniting of appropriate pedagogy with technology 
determines the success of any distance education efforts. The urgency and 
genuine desire to deal with unmet needs 1n rural special education has pro- 
moted the development, of teacher training models and materials which may be 
destined to low usage, and in some cases failure because they have not 
heeded the research literature in either technology or pedagogy which 
describes the pitfalls of much non-traditional distance education. A 
careful review of literature concerned with teacher education with distance 
education luodels in the United States and developing nations will form the 
foundation of this presentation. This presentation will: 

1) Develop an understanding of the basic concepts associated with the 
field of distance education 

2) Review a gr,1d which conpares resear findings in pedagogy and 
technology with recommended practices in distance education 

3) Discuss content in special education teacher training which best 
fits distance education 

4) Exchange practices for successfully uniting pedagogy and tech- 
nology 

* 

Both presenters have been actively involved in integrated models using 
distance education and advanced technology in rural special education 
teacher training- They have successes as well as failure experiences to 
share with the participants. The presenters remain excited about the 
prospects of distance education for special education teacher training, but 
a* the same time, they are cognizant of what literature and experience 
relates about getting the "right mix" between pedagogy and technology. 
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■ Friday .March 22, 10:30 - 11:45am ; 

V 

PRESENTATION ABSTRACT 
" Of f campus courses as Personnel Preparat ion Opt ions " 

by 

Lou is Brown b Archie McKtnnon 

The purpose of this presentation is to describe two programs from an 

array of programs offered by a midwestern university in a rural state. 

Emphasis of tU. _ 'esentation will be on personnel preparation issues in 

off -campus programming. 

The University offers a wide array of off-campus programs *that include 

the two we will present in detail. The oldest program option, Guided 

Correspondence Study, and the newest, Telebridge coursevork are different 

in their format, however, serve to emphasize some of the personnel training 

issues relevant to off -campus coursework. These issues may also be seen in 

* 

on-campu^ coursework. These issues include the need for presentation ot 

knowledge in a well organized format, opportunities fur students to demons! rat v 

knowledge acquisition or practice of new skills, opportunity for feedback and 
course evaluation. 

We will make a detailed presentation of the organization and format 

of these two modes of instruct i on , illustrated by overlays, and samples of t 

resource materials necessary to successfully implement them. The assets and 

liabilities of both of these instructional approaches will be highlighted. 

♦(Saturday t* evening classes; Barbel or ot Liberal Studies; Guided Cot t espondence 
Study; otf-campus courses; and Teiebiidge cour:;ew.) 
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Friday, March 22, 10:30-11:45 am 
Philip Lyon 
AnnBeth Deily 
Richard Medved 

This presentation will describe a proposed program 
to train senior citizens as volunteers to work with handi- 
capped individuals in rural and suburban school districts. 
A total of sixty volunteers, five to ten of whom will serve 
as trainers of other volunteers when they have completed 

■ 

their training. This multiplicative effect should allow 
for greater numbers of senior citizens to be trained. This 
baslcall^ will serve as a model program and result in a 
network of training systems and personnel to assist school 
districts in providing more comprehensive services to handi- 
capped children. 

A description of the training areas, site selection - 
process and the benefits that can accrue from the project 
will be described. The differences in implementing the 
program in suburban as well as rural school districts will 
be discussed. 
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{ # Carolyn She It on Friday. Mat ch 22. 10.30 - ll;45aia ; 

.' The Kansas Facilitator Par Apr of •■•local Trilling Project: — ~ ~ 
9 A Statewide Network for lnservlce Delivery in Rural 

Areas la the State of Kansas 

4 , r 

Since the beginning of the para professional training program In 1976, the 
state of Kansas hss been c omitted to providing preservlce and lnservlce training 
for the 2,546 para professionals working in urban and rural areas in the state of 
Kansas. The Kansas nodal fcor training paraprofesslonals has gone fron 200 

< 

paraprofeeslonals In 1978 to approximately 2,500 paraprofesslonals in 1983-84. The 
statewide lnservlce model owes its gr^at success in part to otate relmbursment for 
paraprofesslonals, to Ita advanced and sophisticated statewide permit systen, to 
the ever-Increasing roles of IHE's, and to expanding lnservlce networks across both 
urban as well as rural school districts within the state of Kansas. In 1983*84, 
803 paraprofesslonal workshops were conducted in the LEAs, while 2,121 para- 
professionals or 571 of the paraprofesslonals in Kansas received state sponsored 

lnservlce training. The state of Kansas has been a forerunner In the area of t 

t 

•' paraprofesslonal training, In that Kansas Is the only SEA In the country to provide 
full tine personnel to work exclusively with the special education 
paraprofesslonal. 

Webster's Dictionary defines the tern "para" as (one) who assists "along side 
of." So it is that in Kansas, the paraprofesslonal works along side of and under 
the direction of the special education teacher in every categorical area. The 
primary responsibility of the paraprofesslonal Is one of follow-up instruction 
under the direction of the classroom teacher* Based on a "trainer of trainers" 
model, the paraprofesslonal program la based on mandatory preservlce and lnservlce 
hours and/or college hours accumulated from year to year* 

Within the framework of rural education in Kansas, the paraprofesslonal has 
been found to be a very cost effective alternative In rural areas where it may be 
difficult to employ special education personnel to effectively meet the needs of 
the special education student. The paraprofesslonal who completes mandatory 

« 

preservlce/ lnservlce and/or college hours and works under the direction of the 
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sseclsl education classroom teacher la Iiami Is an excellent resource for the 
provision end extension of ssrvices to students in rural areas. 

The focus of this proposed one and one-half hour session will be to acquaint 
•la personnel, administrators, teacher educator a, teachers, para professionals, 
school hoard aesibers, and other interested participants with a rural preservice and 
loaervlce nodal for effectively training the special education para professional. 
Media sod materials related to effectively training paraprofeeslonals working in 
rural areas will he presented. Packets of information relative to develop 4 to 
effective preservice end inservlce training program at the local level will be 
disseminated. 

The following is an outline that will ba preeented during thla proposed one 
and one- half hour ec a a Ions 
\Xm The Rolea and Seapooalbllltlea of Faraprofeaelonale Working In Rural Areas- 

III. Legal leeuea Related to Para prof eaalonala Working In Rural Areas. 

111. Examples of exemplary rural peraprofessional ataff development programs. 

IV. Examples of media and materials that are applicable for peraprofessional 
\ preservice/ inservlce training in a rural setting. 

V. Ample time for discussion regarding the Kansas Facilitator Para professional 
Training Program and Sural r taff Development Delivery Models. 
An overhead projector, a screen, slide-tape equipment, and 3/4** VKS -video equipment 
t will be necessary for this proposed one end one-half hour presentation. 

CS/SEBE/9 
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ABSTRACT 



A ItitwUi gatwork for Special Education Paraprofesslonsl 
Preaatvlco oad Inscrv ice Training ' 



This project propose* to expend and refine ■ statewide training network for 
•festal sduestlos psreprofesalonsls using e "facilitator model" approach. This 



develop sad implement training activities for professionals and pereprof esslonalo by 



(2) provision of generic training and technical assistance program support for 
local education agencies; 

(3) development of a aodel for paraprof essionals , volunteers, and parent 
advocates in special education progress) which will emphasise a 
coordination of project activities particularly in the areas of 
recrultaent end training; 

(4) provision of specialised training for paraprof essionals In specific 
priority topic areas (ie coaputer use, first aid prodedures, behavior 
management , precision teaching); 

(5) utilization of new technological resources in Kansas and the Midwest for 
training techniques paraprof essionals (ie Telenet and SpeclalNet); 



(6) provision for the specialized training of paraprof essionals who work in 
infant developmental and .home-based programs , severely multiply 
handicapped programs, bilingual special education classes, special 
assistance programs for migrant and American Indian children, and 
paraprof essionals working In vocational transitional work-placement and 
community-based programs; 

(7) recruitment and training of handicapped persons in the community to work 
as paraprof essionals in specisl education programs; 

> 

(8) formulation and adoption of a core curriculum for preservlce 
paraprofesslonsl community college programs; 

(9) development of training sequences and materials for helping teachers to 
work more effectively with the paraprofesslonsl to be used at the 
preservlce end inservice levels; , 



network will provide assistance to meet the present needs and priorities in the ores 
of nonprofessional training In Kansas end selected Midwestern states which cannot 
BS edeguatsly mat by the local education agencies* This proposed project will 



emphasising Chs following major co m p one n ts: 




a statewide training network for special education 
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(Over) 



*B»ei» 



(10) initiation of research related to paraprof easionsl training In the areaa 
of the Impact of training, the ef f eetlvaaaaa of the teacher/para team and 
the coet-effectlveneae of paruprof easionsl prograaa; 

(11) IdontlflcaUoa through the statewide compilanre process and the evaluation 
plan training gape related to the area ef paraprof estionele which will 
become a part of Kansas Comprehensive Personnel Preparation Plan; 

<Jt2) devslopmant of materials and oedia for one in training administrators, 
teachers, and paraprofeaalonala which will suppleaont too activities of 
the statewide network; 

(13) formulation of a consortium of rii^ «tern atatea for the purpose of 
delivering {gaining to paraprof er a >nals and other staff; 

(14) distribution and dissemination of information about the Kanaaa ststewide 
trslnlng network through conferences, printed materials and media; and 

(15) provlalon of technical aaalatance to other atatea to adapt or adopt the 
"facilitator model" used for training paraprof asslonala in Kansas. 
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PROPOSED OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 
gOR THE SECONB YEAR — 1985-86 
Building on the second year, all of the proposed objectives and activities for 
Year One will be rjviaed, continued, or deleted. Those revised or deleted will 
he noted in the continuation application. The -new" activities for the Second 
Year (1985-86) are enumerated under each objective. 

Objective 1. to expand and refine the development *>f a statewide training 
network for special education paraprofesslonals. 

Tiaellne : On-going throughout project year, implementation dates tor 
.cttvlties are In proposed calendar. 

Staff Responsible Activities » 

Project Director 1.1 Statewide Network . The training and communication 

network will be strengthened through the use of on-goin^ 

Assistant Project evaluation information. Leadership toward institution of 
Director program requirements, paraprof essional approval, an-1 

program direction will continue to be the responsibility «»l 
Che Kansas St*ate Department of Education. The retention 
and expansion of the local facilitators who wMl continue 
to serve as local trainers and comaunlcaC ion Units will be 
a primary activity. 

Project Director 1.2 F acilitator Training . At least "two" facilitator 

workshops and othev communication activities will bt 

Assisran- Project conducted so that each facilitator will be competent to 
Director work with community college personnel to meet lutun- 

training ne» ds and to carry on locai inservlce activities. 

Assistant Project 1.1 Paraprofessl onals as Facilitato rs. There will be .if 
Director least "ten" percent of the facilitators who are parapro- 

fesslonils. The; * 1 i be recruited on an annual basis. 
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Assistant Project 1.4 Continued Support 



of the 



Par* -of esslonal Newsletter as 



Director 



\ 



\ 



Project Director 

Assistant Project 

Dl rector 
Project Director 

\ 

Assistant Project 
Director 



a Paraprofeesloaal Haao . At least three paraprofesslonal 
"asaos" will be disseminated on an annual basis. These 
aeaoranduas will be written by naraprofesslonals and 
directed to paraprofeasionals as a necessary communication 
link. (See Appendix C for an Example of a Paraprofes- 
slonal Memorandum.) 

1.5 Informational Meetings with Educators . Local educators 
will be advised of the state prograa network in at least 
one (1) one-day formalized ejecting or workshop. 



1.6 Advisory Committees for the Project . At least two 
advisory groups (the Advisory Cowl t tee 'and the Parapro- 
fesslonai Planning Committee) will be toned to assist with 
decision asking and prograa direction on the project's 
activities. The members will be from the following con- 
stituents: paraprofesslonals, teachers, principals, super- 
intendents, community college personnel, college and 
university staff, institutional personnel, Social and 
Rehabilitation Services, union leaders, private facility 
staff, and the private college sector. Meeting* will Ih» 
conducted at least "once" a year to assure continuity 
Interest* 

1*7 Conference of Resource Persons , One (1) one-day 
conference of all Individuals involved in the prograa will 
be conducted to establish new guidelines, review 



procedures, and evaluate program progress, 
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Staff Responsible 



Activities 



Objective 2_. To provide generic paraprofesslonal training and program support 

for local school districts, Institutional settings, and private facilities. 
Tie* Un« : On-going throughout school year. Specific activity dates cited on 
calendar. 



Staff Responsible 
Project Director 

Assistant Project 
Director 

Facilitators 



Project Director 

f 

Assistant Project 
Director 



Activities 

2.1 Paraprofesslonal Planning Committee, A paraprof esslonal 
planning committee will be organised and meet at least 
"once" annually to plan the regional and state conferences. 
Fo realised needs assessment of training program areas will 
be a part of this process. 

2.2 Continuation of LEA Paraprofesslonal Workshops . There 
will be an est lasted 300 local workshops for par a profes- 
sionals annually. Host of these workshops will be 
conducted by the facilitator In each district. The 
emphasis of the workshop will be on the role of the para- 
professional, the development of the statewide training 
network, communication among paraprof esslonal s, teacher- 
pars prof esslonal relations, and the curricula to be used in 
preservice paraprofesslonal training programs offered by 
community colleges. 

2.3 Regional Paraprofesslonal Workshops . There will be at 
least four (4) regional workshops for paraprofessionals 
sponsored directly by the State Department of Education. 
The content will focus on issues which affect paraprofes- 
sionals across the state such as legal areas of concern. 
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administrative procedures, and personal growth issues. 
(See Appendix N for Agendas from Paraprofessional Regional 
workshops) 

Objective 3. To provide training for paraprofesslonals for specialized special 

education progress; pars professionals working in vocational programs - 

transition froa school to work. 

Timeline ; Accomplished by April, 1986. 

Staff Responsible Activities 

3.1 An Assessment of the Skills and C ompetencies Weeded by 
the Targeted Areas for Training Will Be Implemented. 

3.2 Training Programs Emphasising the Paraprof ess lona 1 
working In Vocational Programs who Deal with Students I n 
Transitions from School to Work. Learning activities for 
paraprofesslonals working with vocational education 
students will be presented in all regional and statewide 
workshops. Special training sessions for area vocational- 
technical schools wll.l supplement the training. 

Objective 4. To establish standardized academic programs for the state's 

cofflnunity colleges for preservlce and lnservice training (those already employed 

pursuing college credit) of special education paraprofesslonals. 

Timeline : Accomplished by March, 1986. 

Staff Responsible Activities 

Project Director 4.1 Regional Meetings will be Conducted with Communit y 

College Personnel . One (1) additional caasa unity college 
Assistant Project will establish s paraprofessional training sequence based 
Director on the core curriculum. 
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Project Director 
Assistant Project 

01 rector 
Community College 

Facilitator 6 



Community College 

Facilitators 
Project Director 



Community College 

Facilitators 
Materials 



Specialist 



4.2 Develop a Cere Curricula* for Paraprofesslonala . 
(Example la Appendix S) 



4. 3 Install tb/> Core Curriculua In Each of the Partici- 
pating Coaeamity Colleges , 

4.4 Initiate the Development of Coneon Curriculum 
Materials . Include specific competencies for parapro- 
feselonals and practicua experience guidelines. 

4.5 Core Curriculua Analysis . Monitoring, evaluation, and 
refineaent of the core curriculua and the curriculua 
materials will take place during year two and three. 



Objective 5. To lntlate research to assess the effectiveness of the Impact of 
training on the paraprof essional in the classroom, the effect of the teacher/ 
para team on the progress of the students, and the cost-effectiveness of 
paraprofesslonal programs. 
Timeline: Accomplished by May 15, 1986. 



S taff Responsible 
Project Director 

Assistant Project 
Di rector 



Activities 

5. 1 On-Slte Visits . The prograa staff will continue the 
policy of making on-site visitations and evaluations. The 
results will be used in prograa evaluation and in valida- 
tion of the effectiveness W Inservlce training for par?- 
profe8sionals. At least one-third of the cooperatives/LKAs 
will be visited annually. 
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Project Director 

Assistant Project 

Director 
Project Director 

Assistant Project 

Director 
Staff Secretary 



Evaluator 



5*2 Program Assistance * Program staff will provide assis- 
tance not only In training, but' in evaluation, supervision, 
and monitoring of paraprof esslonal progress on a continual 
on-going basis. 

5,3 Approval Process Procedures . The project staff will 
assist each Local Education Agency and provide technical 
assistance in organizing the Machinery for approval of 
tfiert special education par a professionals. 
5*4 Data Reporting . Relevant data will be reported to LEAs 
on paraprof esslonal numbers, hours of i riser vice, permit 
levels, and numbers of workshops summarized from end~of- 
year data forms. 

5.5 Research Evaluation . As part of the evaluation for the 
project, a research study will be conducted each year which 



All Project Staff studies one of the areas Identified in Objective 5. 
Objective 6. To establish consistent training sequences of the skills and 
knowledge needed by teachers and adainistrators to work effectively with para- 
professionals for the state's tour-year teacher training institutions to be used 
at the preservice and inservice levels. 

Timeline ; On-going throughout project year. Inplenentation dates are in 
proposed calendar. 

Activities 



Staff Responsible 
Project Director 



Project Director 



6. I Planning Conference s with University and College 
Faculty . Three (3) one-day meetings with college special 
education staff will be conducted. 

°» 2 Initiate a Course/Unit Development . The project Btaf f 
will then work (and continue to work) with this committee 
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Sta ff Roaponofblc 
Assistant Project 
Director 

College and Univer- 



Actlvitles 

on 4 plsn to develop sod to i as tell pr ©service end 
loservlce courses on "working with pereprofesslonals" and 
needed currlculua aeterlals will be developed. 



sity Facilitators 
Materials Specialist 

College and Unlver- 6.3 Adoption of Currlculua Content. The plan will outline 
slty Facilitators the necessary steps to begin to implement additional course 

offerings in the second end third project years at the 

participating post secondary schools. 
Objective ]_. To develop curricula asteriels and aedla for use with 
administrators, teachers, end pereprofesslonels. 
Timeline: Accomplished by Hey 31, 1986. 



Staff Responsible 

Project Director 



Project Director 

Assistant Project 
Director 



Activities 

7.1 Materials and Media on Paraprofesslonal Training . The 
State Department of Education will continue developaent of 
iaservice training aeterlals. The training package will be 
based upon the "accepted" statewide competencies and the 
training skills necessary to meet these competencies. 
Specialized medis/materials will be developed for the 
targeted special populations defined in Objective 3 and 
targeted specialized training defined in Objective 9. 

7.2 1-Testlng of Materials. After being reviewed by 
the facilitators, the materials and media will be field- 
tested in at least one-third of the LEAs participating in 
the training project. 
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Assistant Project 
Director 



Coaxunlty College 
Facilitators 

Medle/Met trials 
Specialist 

Project Director 

Media/Materials 



7.3 Eeaoorcs Bank. The resource bank housed in the State 

i 

Departaent of Education will be expanded. A card file and 
index aye tea will help provide access to Materials and 
aedla contained la the resource bank. 

7.4 Currlculox Materials for Coxaunity College Programs . 
Necessary curriculum Materials to train par a professionals 
will be developed to implement Che "core curriculum" 
determined by the "Coalition of Community Colleges. m 

7«5 Media and Materials Monitored * Items will be 
continuously updated ao that they remain current and 
relevant a 



Specialist 

Objective 8a To actively recruit and train handicapped persons in the comaylt 
to work as paraprofesslonals in special education programs. 
Timeline: On-going throughout project year • 



Staff Responsible 
Project Director 

Facilitators 
Project Director 

Facilitators 
Project Director 



Activities 

8. 1 Formalize a Recruitment Strategy. Develop and 
implement a system for recruiting handicapped persons as 
paraprofesslonals. 

8.2 Formalize Placement Procedures . Develop procedures fo 
placing handicapped persons in appropriate special 
education settings. 

8.3 Implement Training Activities . Involve these parapro- 
fesslonals i:i training provided by the uistricta and the 



Assistant Project stP.le. 

Director 
Facilitators 
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Objective? Vs trein peraprof eesiooals In specific priority topic areas (I.e., 
computer fMPtflrst aid procedures, behavior management, and precision teaching) 
using whenever possible new technological resources In Kansas (I.e., Telenet and 
Speclalnet). «► 
Timeline s On- going throughout project year. 

0 



Staff Responsible 
Assistant Project 

Director 
Assistant Project 

Director 



Activities 

9. 1 An Aaaessment of the Skills and Competencies Heeded by_ 
the Targeted Areas for Training Will Se implemented. 

9.2 Training Programs Which Relate to the Priority Areas 
Will Be Implemented . Focus this year will be on first aid 
procedures. 

Objective 10 . To develop a model for coordinating SEA special projects In the 
areas of parsprof essional , volunteer, and parent advocate recruitment and 
training. 

Timeline: On-going thorughout project year. 



Staff Responsible 
Project Director 



Project Director 



Facilitators 



Assistant Project 

i 

Director 



Facilitators 



Activities 

10.1 Participate in Project Coordination Meetings at the 
SEA Level . Attend meetings of the Project Coordination 
Committee to facilitate planning and integration of 
activities. 

10.2 Coordinate Recruitment Strategies for All Croups 
Involved . Develop and implement a system of recruitment 
for persons Interested In working as a paraprof essional , 
volunteer, or parent advocate. 

10.3 Coordinate Training Activities for All Croups 
Involved . Implement training activities which will be 
applicable and appropriate for all groups involved at the 
district, regional, and statewide levels. 
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Objective U » To organise a consortia a of mldweatern states for the purpose of 
delivering training co paraprofesslonels and professional staff. 
Timeline : On-going throughout project year* 

Stsjff Responsible Activities ^ 

Project Director 11 «1 Identify a Liaison In Each Participating State. 



Assistant Project 11. 2 Initiate a Weeds Assessment Process in Each State. 
Director 



State Liaisons 



Evaluator 



11.3 Initiate Training Activities. 

11.4 Evaluate the Effectiveness of the Training Activities. 

11.5 Convene the State Liaisons . Meet twice annually to 
assess the progress of the re or* In meeting the training 
needs identified in each state. 

Object i ve 12 . To expand state and nationwide information and technical 
assistance disseml nation of the Facilitator Model Concept. 
Timeline : On-going throughout protect year. 



Staff Responsible 
Project Director 



Project Director 

SEA Info mat ion 
Director 



Activities 

i2#i National Presentations . The program administrators 
will continue giving national workshops on a limited basis 
to any state, LEA, community college, or agency conslderi'i*; 
the implementation of a statewide paraprof essional training 
network or adopting Kansas' training methods. 
12.2 Dissemination Activities . Dissemination activities by 
the State Department of Education and the program stall 
will be continued In order to encourage other states to 
adopt a similar statewide approach or to train parapro- 
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Project Director 

Assistant Project 
Director f' 



feaslonale 'or any group of personnel working with psrepro- 
feaslonals. Cooperation will be given to the services 
provided by the national Resource Center for Paraprofes- 
sloaels in Special Education aa an avenue for disseminating 
training aedia, ajaterlala, and procedures not available 
through the Facilitator Project. 

12,3 Cooperation with Organizations Involved In Parapro- 
feaelonal Training and Program. To continue cooperation 
with organisations Involved in par a professional training 

i 

and progress on field-testing curricula, training nodules, 



workshops for training paraprofesslonals and trainers. 



and participating In regional lyrbased and national 




/' 
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Friday, March 2^, 10:30-11:^5 am 
James W. Lineberger 



PROJECT RESHAPE 

A process Model for Sural Service Delivery to the Severely Handicapped 



Presenters shall demonstrate Georgia's Project RESHAPE model for 
upgrading the Interagency service delivery system for severely 
handicapped . Including a scan- tr on needs assessment format. Local 
service delivery systems with varying needs can Implement the model of 
target goals and better practices to achieve these goals In five 
clusters: preschool, vocational residential. Information, and 
Interagency needs. 

Because all states have Individual local service capacities and needs r 
the Project RESHAPE process model can help rural or urban systems use 
resources more efficiently via Interagency collaboration. -9 

THe demonstration shall report on field test results in Georgia, shall 
demonstrate the needs assessment and implementation process, and shall 
provide time for dialogue with rural service providers. 

The hree year scope of Project RESHAPE has included current interagency 
service delivery analysis, as well as data documentation. An interagency 
team developed the model for f i «ld testing at local sites. 

^Target audience members might include state, regional., and local 
"administrators and direct service personnel. Interagency collaboration 
will be emphasized; therefore, a variety of service providers will 
benefit from this presentation. 



James W. Lineberger 
Project Director 

February 1985 
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(£ What Do All These 
Groups Have In 
Common? 

Atlanta Area Svh««»l for the Deaf 
\uti*ta* Group I raining Home 
Harto* Countv Alliance for Children 
CH ARLEK Homes 

O immunity Atfency Coordinating Council. Inc. 

Council for Children, Inc. 

DcKalh County School system 

Department of Education 

Department of Human Resources: Divisions of 

Familv ;ind Children Services 

Mental Health and Mental Retardation 

Public Health 

Rehabilitation Services 

Youth Sen ices 
Department of offender Rehabilitation 
Developmental Disabilities Council 
Georgia Academy for the Blind 
Ccorgia Association for Retarded Citizens 
Georgia Alliance for Children 
Georgia Schoorfdr the fleaf 
^*n;orj{ia State I'mvirrsity 
Georgia Learning Resources System 
Governor's Council on MH/MR 
Private Citizens 
Psychoeducationai Network 
Troubled Children s Committee 
Trust Company of Georgia 
Cniversity <rf Georgia I 

A. They helped SHAPE 
PROJECT; RESHAPE. 
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For more information on 
PROJECT RESHAPE, 

Write or Call: 



James Lmeberger, Director, Project RESHAPE 

Georgia Department of Education 
Vm Twin Towers East • Atlanta. Ca 3tK*34 
404/656-2425 
(GIST) 221-2425 



Project RESHAPE offers various levels of 
involvement 

• quarterly newsletter mailed to you: 

• invitation to participate in focus session 
seminars; 

• selection to pilot ideas for improved 
community service for Autistic. Severely 
Mentally Handicapped. Severely Emotionally 
Disturbed. Deaf-Blind, Severely 
Orthopedically Handicapped. 



PROJECT 
RESHAPE 




PnnluceJ by Project RESHAPE undv-r FEDERAL 
CONTRACT So: 300^2-0351 with the U. S. 
Department of Education. 

< 




A cooperative effort between the Georgia 
Department of Education, Department of Human 
: Resources, Department of Offender 
: Rehabilitation, and community leaders to 
• coordinate delivery of services to severely 
handicapped children and youth. 

383 , 

• : f '■ 
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What Is Project RESHAPE? 

( P.oject RESHAPE is 1 of 5 nationally funded 
protects designed to upgrade services by 
developing partnership* among groups which 
current!) serve severely handicapped children and 
youth 




What Does It Do? 

Pr-MLki f<K>HAlT v «r*in\:*okati»«ri 

un^r.k the %^ I^p k r*nc ?,, > ■ »? KdUhjlion. 
Hunu;:i Ke*»u:*e> Mte' der Rehabilitation, and 
key ^.mnu.nit* ieade r < Men hers n! ejeh of 
there gp rr - rv . ar«' fc ;:v thi. haw 
tuupi *.«:< J -n 7 t.i^h I r «<u!t •! their 

V^»H> l* » e ! V .••Ul ■ •rta' P'.if.iJe less 

^rfune ^v.r.* r.»«rt J« \.r^e!eJ services to 
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Can Project RESHAPE Show Me How To.... 



Q. Expand services for my cheats? 
A. YES! 

• Where to get help quickly 

• increase your services. 

Q. Keep up with the latest trends and 

techniques? 
A. YES! 

• Newsletter, legislation, innovative program*; 
new approaches and idea*. 

• Tap into statewide network. 

• Meet with colleagues and exchange ideas. 

Q- Increase community support for my 

program? 

A. YES! 

• Public aw.ii . .ess campaign. news articles 

• Promotion o? contacts with state leaders. 

• Liaison bet*ven your organization and local 
media 

• Information on successful community 
outreach campaigns. 

Q« Establish direct line of communication 
with decision-makers who affect my 
work? 

A. YES! 

• Spotlight success stones from vow 
organization in publication reaching decision- 
makers 

• Statewide network to gather information 
about \our n«;vds and seek assistance from 
pohc>*maker> 

Q. Do more for my clients in less time? 
A. YES! 

• CompuUri/iJ Needs Assessment quickly 
targets tour spec?fic needs 

• Process for addressing your needs 
immediate t\ 

• Travel to uew exemplary programs. 



Q. Divert and diffuse client crisis 

situations? 
A. YES! 

4 

• Organized appioach to cutting through red 
tape 

• Information on programs dealing with critical 
issues. 

• Liaison among all organization that work 
with your clients. 

• Learn what cithers do in similar situations. 

Q* Find out what's working and what's 
not? 

A. YES! 

• 173 effective program?, identified b> 
professionals. 

• Names. locations, and services of those who 
can help you 

• Specific information on vocational, 
residential, and preschool services. 

Q. Be recognized for outstanding service to 

the severely handicapped? 
A. YES! 

• Press ideases to local and regional 
newspaper to inform community about 
successful programs. 

• Highlight programs at key state meetings of 
leaders in your organizations: Special Ed. 
Advisors Panel. Governor's Council on 
MH/NK. etc. 

Q. Show services haw been improved for 

my agency's clients? 
A. YES! 

• Evidence documenting menaced services 

• Forum to presenl findings mi successful 
practices. 

• Research assistance provided to pilut 
propels. 
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WHICH 
APPLY 



AM- AUli l,fct 



i NO bfcCDHO^Ht StftVltf 

i STATE SCHOUL 

; IHSVITUT1UNS 

j QHHCEHTEH 

j HIMMTE PUCEKHIT 



I Ml THQD : 



fUHOLO 



(cook omt ow 



M N V ] 

J < J ( II 1 

MmVii ^ toi a»1 
L._ll 

Mi Mt> SM Hw t»y MM 

: .1 4, ,j i j t - » if 
^'3 c*:. c W 3 c? r 3 c 0 *: cPn, 1**3 



L, ^1 



4. STUDENT i.D. # 



MIMMY TEACHERS DO NOT F/U «M 1.0. # 
SECONQAftr TEACHERS SAIP TO ITEMS 1<M f. 



5. BIRTH DATE 



MOUTH 



•!*.-,-.' * 




6. GRADE 
SCHOOL 
SCHOOL 
SEX 

RACE 

PRIMARY 
HANDICAP 

7. ENTRY DATE 



... «L. 



is* 

TV* 



HOKTH 



i. 



04V 



TERMINATION OATS 



MONTH 



1 



OAV 




8. DATE LAST PSYCHOLOGICAL 



DATE LAST STAFFING 



J 



MONTH YEAR 



i 



MONTH YEAR 



9. RELATED SERVICES 

MARK THOSE 
WHICH APPLY: 



Tf ALKf H 
10. NAME . 



( ) SPECIAL K 

( ) NO PRIMARY SERVICE 

( ) NO SECONDARY tERWCS 

( ) STATE SCHOOL 

( ) INSTITUTIONS 

( ) OMR CENTER 

ItACHffl 

"D# 



DELIVERY METHOD 
FUNDED BY 

OlGftff OF YOUR TfltATMENT RECEIVED BY THIS STJOENT 



AMOUNT OF TOUR TIME SPENT RENDERING THIS TREATMENT 

11. SECONDARY HANDICAP THIS STUDENT 
HAS THAT YOU SERVE. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PROJECT RESHAPE 



CRES CONFERENCE 



March 22, 1985 




RESHAPE NEEDS ASSESSMENT RATING POM 



/// 



memoes; 



f / r 



, mm ■* wpfiK wr^*M» tail «p «*«*• i ^r" 




vQY 



M i r»* .««•• »'#» 
I .f»'l"nM I MM 



Wl »»■ I > »' <»- I' "1 

V ■•Ifff**' mat ■*t»«t«*1 »►««•#• r»- - i*V 



. It BP" (H 1 



tl«f flW >** '» 



In Vwj tiffriiH IM • i^lv ill lyp » 

*r itt nm i yi«r« #< il< t» -# -t mi*t' initt^f 



Id**, ^ifi..' ( » Ml^'ii 'IfVMifil 



Project Director: James Lincberger 
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RESHAPE NEEDS ASSESSMENT RATING FORM 



DECREE OF WEAKNESS 

4> * & 



POTENTIAL FOR IMPACT 



WEAKNESS 



/// 

c i c a c a LMM Interagency sharing Of services. 



S 3 C 3 C S 



1—1 I c a c a c a Ucfc of Interagency 



live treatment pUnalng, 



a c a c a 



l« k « f coordinated services based on child 1 * needs, resulting In pleceaeal c a k 3 c a 

c 3 c service delivery, 

c ■» c a c a ucl of coordinated follow thr oiigh w behalf of individuals. c 3 e 3 c 3 

Amy personnel wood Increased awareness of roloi, available services, 

c j r. a c a J^jJ^ JltlOS, and UwltitlOO Of OtCh agency. 



c 3 c a c a 



L 1*1 ted after school and other support services for parents result 1* 
r i f a c i omrOependtflce on Institutionalization. 



t- _j r a c a Independent living Skill 

camviity based living opportimiUe* 



s training needs to be expanded for »re realistic c 3 t 3 c a j mmm 



Fat fonwi Hedjcooperatlve agreements e*1st between local Co«*m1ty Hental 
t i c a c i Health Centers and schools system. 



c a r i c a 



r -» r 3 C a 



Improved discharge planning *1tb other agencies 1s needed to assure 



c 3 r 3 n a 
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I 1 C 3 C 1 


Need for specific 1nforoat1on about Urge mjabers of severely handicapped c a -. 3 c a 1 
youth In nursing heawt. 1 


— 


C i e "3 r 3 


Here quality coataunlty based residential options art needed. c 1 <■ ' J 




> - t j f i 


Need for forwalized evaluation of residential progrsa> success and efficacy, r :> c i c a | 


— 


i t 'J f - 


Specialized placements are needed in-state for ^HjP^^ 0 *^^™ 1 ' 
, handicapped students; such jImmu 
cures for out-of-state placeaents for hard to piace ennorm J"""' 1 1 


mmm> 


r if 


. A centralized coearfttee 1s needed to facilitate residential placements. r :, c .» c a j 


— . 


l f 1 c 


heed for an Interagency centlnuu. of ^^'^^^Sl^rleJIno' 1 
«^i..<4<«n rftPAinUv based training* supportive worn woeeis \»»«niv ««« r , c ^ i 

£12! 




, x 3, C 


Expanded cooperation aecng ^]Jff^\rJ^ UMm ' * ' ' " j 
Vocational Education, and other agencies 1s needed. . I 




i , r J C 


' Planning for transition is weded; ^^^IT^^^T^Zm 
> settlngto another 1n the interagency contlnuu- of sites, as -en rro- 

srhool-age programs to the adult world of work. 1 




C 1 I. -2 C 


Structured awareness activities need to wcur r ?^l^ a ^ Variety of «. ' e a l a 1 
respon** bt 1 1 ty . , — 




C j X,. z c 






: □ c a c 


■ as: " " " 

concern such as Drug Education, Sex Education, and Parent Education. 




1 r j c a c 


heed for proved- parent services, parent ^^VKiitiT" 
, exists aeone *3e«y progran. at elllawls, 2wPlB2eai 2 uSr c 3 c 3 c 3 
' for natural and surrogate parents who keep special needs children in tneir 

hone as an alternative to institutionalization. 




1 c a c a u 


. Cooperative training prograa* are B «^ <Ml ^ t ^ l( "i 1t9 * /U,,iVBrt1tJ ' 

" trainers and the agencies providing service deliyery. 




1 C 3 c a c 


Increase is needed in structured interagency parent education, including 
, ear™ tntervem ion strategies and kno-led^ of services avaUobie. 




I c 3 i ? c 


Prevention' and follow-up activities need to be focused on neonates « rfifc t 3 v , c 3 
(hirth through two). _ 




1 c 3 C 3 C 


3 Early identification and diagnostic capacities need to oe ie*roired and c 3 c a c a 
expanded. — — . — — ^— — — 

a (feed for expansion of direct and support services in the state for pre- «= 3 r 

SSol 1 hjnotcapped children, expecially birth through three year olds. 




1 C 3 C 3 C 

1 e>s8 
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RESHAPE NEEDS ASS E S S M E N T 



RANK 



MEAN 
DEGREE OF 
WEAKNESS 



WEAKNESS 



1 1.32 £8. NEED FOR EXPANSION OF DIRECT AND SUPPORT SERVICES IN 

THE STATE FOR PRE-SCHOOL HAND I CAPPED CHILDREN, 
ESPECIALLY BIRTH THROUGH THREE YEAR OLDS. 

£ 1.50 11. MORE QUALITY COMMUNITY-BASED RESIDENTIAL OPTIONS ARE 

NEEDED. 

3 1.50 £5. EARLY IDENTIFICATION AND DIAGNOSTIC CAPACITIES NEED 

TO BE IMPROVED AND EXPANDED. 

4 1.54 B. FEW FORMALIZED COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS EXIST BETWEEN 

LOCAL COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS AND SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. 

5 1.66 7. INDEPENDENT LIVING SKILLS TRAINING NEEDS TO BE 

EXPANDED FOR MORE REALISTIC COMMUNITY-BASED LIVING 
OPPORTUNITIES. 

6 1.66 IB. EXPANDED COOPERATION AMONG SPECIAL EDUCATION, REHAB 
%. SERVICES, VOCATIONAL ED AND OTHER AGENCIES IS NEEDED 

1.66 £0. AGENCIES NEED IMPROVED STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMING 

INCLUDING COOPERATIVE TRAINING AND USE OF IN-HOUSE 
EXPERTISE, AND DIRECTED AT COMMON CROSS-AGENCY 
CONCERNS SUCH AS DRUG, SEX AND PARENT EDUCATION. 

8 1.6£, £1. NEED FOR IMPROVED PARENT SERVICES, PARENT ED, AND 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT EXISTS AMONG AGENCIES, INCLUDING 
SYSTEMATIC TRAINING FOR NATURAL & SURROGATE PARENTS 
FOR THE HOME AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO AN INSTITUTION. 

S 1.66 £3. INCREASE IS NEEDED IN STRUCTURED INTERAGENCY PARENT 

EDUCATION, INCLUDING EARLY INTERVENTION STRATEGIES 
AND KNOWLEDGE OF SERVICES AVAILABLE. 

10 1.70 4. LACK OF COORDINATED FOLLOW THROUGH ON BEHALF OF 

INDIVIDUALS. 

11 1.75 14. A CENTRALIZED COMMITTEE IS NEEDED TO FACILITATE 

RESIDENTIAL PLACEMENTS. 

12 1.83 Z LACK OF INTERAGENCY COMPREHENSIVE TREATMENT 

PLANNING. 

1.83 13. SPECIALIZED PLACEMENTS ARE NEEDED FOR MULTIPLY 

DIAGNOSED SEVERELY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS ; SUCH PLACE- 
MENTS WOULD RESULT IN DECREASED EXPENDITURES FOR 
OUT-OF-STATE PLACEMENTS FOR HARD TO PLACE YOUTH. 

14 1.03 17. PLANNING FOR TRANSITION IS NEEDED ; INCLUDING MOVE— 

0 MENT FROM ONE TRAINING SETTING TO ANOTHER IN THE 

ERIC OOQ INTERAGENCY CONTINUUM OF SITES, AS WELL AS FROM 

™™ OOU SCHOOL-AGE PROGRAMS TO THE ADULT WORLD OF WORK. 



RESHAPE NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



MEAN 
DEGREE X 
RANK POTENTIAL WEAKNESS 



£.36 £3. INCREASE IS NEEDED IN STRUCTURED INTERAGENCY PARENT 

EDUCATION, INCLUDING EARLY INTERVENTION STRATEGIES 
AND KNOWLEDGE OF SERVICES AVAILABLE. 

£.44 2b. NEED FOR EXPANSION OF DIRECT AND SUPPORT SERVICES IN 

THE STATE FOR PRE-SCHOPL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, 
ESPECIALLY BIRTH THROUGH THREE YEAR OLDS. 

£*5« 5. AGENCY PERSONNEL NEED INCREASED AWARENESS OF ROLES, 

AVAILABLE SERVICES, RESPONSIBILITIES, LIMITATIONS 
OF EACH AGENCY. 

£.50 £5. EARLY IDENTIFICATION AND DIAGNOSTIC CAPACITIES NEED 

TO BE IMPROVED AND EXPANDED. 

£.5£, 4. LACK OF COORDINATED FOLLOW THROUGH ON BEHALF OF 

INDIVIDUALS. 

a. £3 16. EXPANDED COOPERATION AMONG SPECIAL EDUCATION, REHAB 

SERVICES, VOCATIONAL ED AND DTHER AGENCIES IS NEEDED 

£.£,3 £0. AGENCIES NEED IMPROVED STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMING 

INCLUDING COOPERATIVE TRAINING AND USE OF IN-HOUSE 
EXPERTISE, AND DIRECTED AT COMMON CROSS— AGENCY 
CONCERNS SUCH AS DRUG, SEX AND PARENT EDUCATION. 

6 £.&£ £. LACK OF INTERAGENCY COMPREHENSIVE TREATMENT 

PLANNING. 

9 £.83 1. LIMITED INTERAGENCY SHARING OF SERVICES. 

1* £.91 cl. NEED TIR IMPROVED PARENT SERVICES, PARENT ED, AND 

PPRENT INVOLVEMENT EXISTS AMONG AGENCIES, INCLUDING 
SYSTEMATIC TRAINING FOR NATURAL « SURROGATE PARENTS 
FOR THE HOME AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO AN INSTITUTION. 

11 3.00 11. MORE QUALITY COMMUNITY-BASED RESIDENTIAL OPTIONS ARE 

NEEDED. 

■IS 3.05 7. INDEPENDENT LIVING SKILLS TRAINING NEEDS TO BE 

EXPANDED FOR MORE REALISTIC COMMUNITY-BASED LIVING 
OPPORTUNITIES. 

13 3.05 17. PLANNING FOR TRANSITION IS NEEDED? INCLUDING MOVE- 
MENT FROM ONE TRAINING SETTING TO ANOTHER IN THE 
INTERAGENCY CONTINUUM OF SITES, AS WELL AS FROM 
SCHOOL -AGE PROGRAMS TO THE ADULT WORLD OF WORK. 

14 3.0B 8. FEW FORMALIZED COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS EXIST BETWEEN 

LOCAL COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS AND SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. 

ESJ£ 3. 1£ 3. LACK OF COORDINATED SERVICES BASED ON CHILD'S NEEDS, 
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STUDENT NAME. 



roster i 



STUDENY ROSTER NUMBER 



HUSTDtoiT cQa c)a c2a c3a c4a c&3 =6= «=7a c8a n9a 



SSCOWOaaiT cQa cla c2a cfla c4a r$3 c6a c7a cfia c9a 



GOAL 1 

To successfully participate in 
school structure and routine 
by: 



GOAL 2 

To improve self-concept by 
demonstrating appropriate 
behaviours through: 



GOAL 3 

The student will increase 
socialization skills in the 
school environment by 
demonstrating the 
following: 



GOAL 4 

The student will maintain 
socialization skills by 
transferring learned behaviour 
to various school settings. 



GOAL 
STEM 

cAa 
c8a 
cCa 
cOa 

cfa 



GOAL 
STEM 

«=A= 

cC-i 
cDa 
e£a 



OOAL 
STEM 

CA3 

cEa 



SHORi TERM OBJECTIVES 

da c2a c3a c4a c5a e©a c7a c8a 

c9a 41a t)2> 43= 44a 45i 4fe 

47a 48» 49> «20» «b #2a «23a 44> 

«»» «7a c28a <2fe Sfe Sb 

43> 4* <&> <3B» <3*» <3lt> 4* 4te 

tsl> 42a 43> 44a cAa cBa 



SHORT TERM OBJECTIVES 

c1a c2a c3a e4a c5a c6a c7a c8a 

c9= 40* 4 b 42* 4fc 44> d5» 4fe 

473 48a 49> «2Qa t2b c2fc t23a 44a 

i^a i56a 37= cAa cBa 



SHORT TERM OBJECTIVES 

cfa c2a r.3a c4a c5a c6a c7n c 8a 

c9a 40* 4 b 42i .13, M43 r15i rtfe 

47> 48> 49» tffc tfb ^fr t?* 

tffe tf7a tffr ^ c3fc rffe t33a 

£33a c34a t3& u36i c37j r-Aa cBa 
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SHORT TERM OBJECTIVES 

c1d c2^ c3^ c4^» cS^ c 7s 
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AC 
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STUDENT NAME 



ANNUAL GOALS 



1 READINESS 



wlUM STUDENT ROSTER NUMBER 

hum Oiftil rQj r?.i t 3) t4i t Si i6< t7i i H : i9) 

*.t t < >Nt iiiiiiidOi t)t t?j 1.V1 (4i iSi (Hi > 1 < > 8 > 

SHORT TERM OBJECTIVES 

i 1 j « ? » t 3? r 4 J ri j t fj« i 7 « t Hi > 9i i Itti < 1 ti itjft 
«13j s:14i f1»i «1Ti i1& r1» i?Qi i2t> »22-> '-24i 

i A i itli 



> 

5 



2 



Z 
< 



2 WORD RECOGNITION 



3 READING 



4 WORD ANALYSIS 



5 VOCABULARY 



6 HANDWRITING 



r1i t2i «. 3-i r4a r.S^ t6j lAd c&a 
cl j s-2j c3a cAa c&j 

r:1i t 24 1.3.) i 4j c5a c6j r7j u8 * <9i <1U> n12j 
t13i i14) cl«n tlti tffti iAi lRi 

cIj i2i i3a c4-i t-Sa cA-j 1B1 

1. 1 j t2 i t 3 i rAi cBj 



CO 

fr- 
ee 



I 1 " o 

I- 5 



o 



» 

CO 



o 

z 



z * 



UJ 



7 GRAMMAR 

8 SPELLING 

9 REFERENCE SKILLS 

10 GRADE UVF.t MATH 

11 NUMBERS 

12 OPERA TION'3 



13 Mf ASUHfcMENT (MONt Y'TIME) 



) 



i" 1 j r2-J *3i iAi rfrj 

cIj c2 > c:3 1 Mi r5i iAi iBj 

i h r?j i f i) i4i (6j i/i 181 * 9 i i A i ilii 

til L A. J l.flj 

t h l2* c.3j l4:s e5-j l,6j t/j t«J i94 i1Uj Oh i1£j 
dia e-Aj 

tli c2j 1:3-5 t4'3 i:6"J l-7'; t&* i 9 j iKfc 

tlii I4i *18j il/a 1 Ai 1H1 

i I j 1 ,»j & 3 * ' 4 i i f ? 1 1 6 ' t f i : H 1 1 l n 1IO1 iUi i:12i 

r A i ;.Ei 



CO 



O § 

o i 
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14 CALENDAR 



15 LINEAR MhA^UMfcMtNT 



lb LIQUID ML amjHI Mr Nl 



W WHOM* Ml ASUMLMf W! 



1b liE-.UMi.fHy 



19 PINE MUfOH 



20 Hf AUlNCi iCOMPRfcHfcNSitfl } 



r I \ t 2 * i-3 * * 4 j t A^ iBj 



* 1 . . ? > i A j ; Li 3 



* 1 - * 1 j i * 4 i i S > * h ' * / * 1 H 1 1 A 1 ib' 

i ) i t A 1 i B j 

i 1 j t ^ 4 t 3 4 < 4 i 1 f> a r6 J ^7 > t B * i9j -1 >*J «1 ti 

t^ij OrtJ il/'i ^ti 

1^*51 ti'di ti'fi f28> t30> tJJ^ *A> t|1j 



21 t ANfiUACit AMI'S (UOMt-'ht HfcNSiVt i 



l 1 I I MjJ £4j li, J ifcl I / ^ Ul'J t'Ji *1 t i cljfl 

t1 V» t1tp tffr tldJ i1 9j 1A1 iiJj 
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22 MATH (CUMPHEHENSIVL) 
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f h t2;j c:3ji c4:-» c5a c63 «/ 3 tHJ jHj '11 » ^"12^ 

l13j H»i rjfti 1? 73 <4!*3 ^.fJ w ; M 

i^rts 'Sfti 4*i «3CP ilV& i~S\i 1^4 1 r3ft* 

^3Hj «40» *4* 3 ^42^ ^43^ «44» *4fJ* t4,'« c4»3 

UI^J *5P t52i*iS*i f643 tS* «0d 

«©tJ *?3 «4J cA3 cSa 
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GOAL It READINESS 



This student will demonstrate mastery of 
readiness skills to the ( ) level of 

per fox nance. 



OBJECTIVES 



1. When presented with samples of the 
eight colors and three hues In an 
order commonly taught , this student 
will correctly nane (# ) of the 
colors and hues. 

2. W«en presented with 3 printed sym- 
bols (design , letters or wc^ds) 
which are alike and 1 which is 
different, the student will be able 
to visually discriminate the dif- 
ferent one with 90% accuracy. 

3. When presented with 6 geometric 
designs of graduated developmen- 
tal levels, the student will use 
pencil & paper to reproduce (# ) 
of the designs *n * e cor able 
manner • 

4. When presented with (# ) print- 
ed symbols for 5 seconds # the 
student will use pencil & paper 

to demonstrate his ability to 
visually recall the symbols by 
reproducing them from memory. 

5. When asked to draw a picture of 
a person and given pencil & pa- 
per, the student will demonstrate 
the level of his body image by 
drawing a picture of a person 
with (# ) body parts. 



8. The student will demonstrate 
the comprehension of (# } 
directional and positional 
concepts (words) commonly 
taught by following directions 
which require the comprehen- 
sion of the concepts. 

9. Provided with appropriate 

, materials and setting, the 
student will demonstrate the 
level of his ability r to per- 
fSrro^fcanip^lative skills of 
different developmental levels. 

10. The student will demonstrate 
a level of verbal fluency by 
conversing, asking questions, 
and sharing experiences verbally 
in an appropriate social setting* 

11. When given (# ) verbal direc- 
tion (s), the student will cor- 
rectly remember and execute the 
direction (s) . 

12. When presented with picture of 
objects with names which have 
initial sounds o£ different de- 
velopmental level^, the student 
will correctly articulate (# ) 
of the initial sounds when naming 
the objects. 



The student will demonstrate his 
9ross motor coordination develop- 
ment by performing gross motor 
skills of graduated developmental 
levels when requested to do so by 
the teacher* 

The student will demonstrate his 
ability to identify the parts of 
the body by touching or pointing 
to (# ) of his body parts when 
requested to do so by the teacher* 



13. The student will demonstrate his 
ability to give personal data 
verbally by responding correct* 
ly when asked. 

14 # When presented auditorily with 
sentences of (# ) syllables 
in length* the student will 
demonstrate an ixmnediate auditory 
recall ability by correctly re- 
peating each sentence* 
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NAME 
ID I 

BIRTH DATE 
SP ED TCHR 
REG TEACHER 
SCHOOL 
EXCEPTLTYS 
DATE 



BILL JONES 

12345 

10-14-70 

MYERS 

SMITH 

JACKSON JR. 
MI SI 
5-15-84 



(ROSIER II) 



*****»+**** + * + *« + ***#+>* + *****«******++ + **<***# 



RECOMMENDED LIST OF 
ANNUAL GOALS ANty SHORT TERM OBJECTIVES 

(ACADEMICS AREA) 

READINESS / LINGUISTICS / MATHEMATICS 



AS MSRD MASTERY 
BY DATE 



GOAL 1 WORD ANALYSIS (G-4) 



I THIS STUDENT WILL DEMONSTRATE WORD ANAL- 
YSIS SKILLS TO THE ( ) LEVEL OF 
PERFORMANCE. 



OBJECTIVES: 



1 WHEN PRESENTED WITH A PAIR OF 1 SYLLABLE 
WORDS- THE STUDENT WILL DEMONSTRATE HIS 
ABILITY TO DISCRIMINATE AUDITORILY BY 
INDICATING WHICH WORDS SOUND ALIKE OR 
DIFFERENT FOR (# ) OF 26 SOUNDS. 

2. ORALLY GIVEN WORDS WITH INITIAL CONSON- 
ANTS- THE STUDENT W7LL DEMONSTRATE HIS 
ABILITY TO RECOGNIZE INITIAL CONSONANT 
SOUNDS BY NAMING (I ) CORRECTLY FROM A 
£pTAL OF 21 DIFFERENT CONSONANTS. 

3. GIVEN A LIST OF 20 CONSONANTS IN THE 
ORDER COMMONLY TAUGHT- THE STUDENT WILL 
™DICATB THE SOUND (# ) THE CON- 

FRirNANTS NAVE OR MAKE IN THE INITIAL 



BRIGANCE 



BRIGANCE 



BRIGANCE 
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effra da cjfca ^3a c4a £5a c$a cf^ cfi! cfs 



cCM ct^ trjh t&a cju cfi^ c9 3 

c4a cS 3 cfti cTa cgu^cSM 
c| > cfip cr7^ t ga t,9-i 



c03 eta c2 3 c 3^> 



4. STUDENT I D * 

PRIMARY TEACHERS 00 HOT flU IN ID # 
SECONOAff*' TEACHERS SK/P fa ITOflS JCM? 




GRADE 
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4fc 


c2j 


4fe 
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Cga 




c7a 




tg-J 





DAY 



da cga 4* «2* 

cga 40> d» £#> 

nga 4t> 4» <S» 

c4a 42> £fr 4S? 

cfta 4» 3* <2» 

cga 44* 43> «Stt 

c/a 49b 43> «Sp 

cSa 4S» <t#» 
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r 3 
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M M 4» 49> 



& BIRTH DATE 
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5JEX 
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HACK 

WM4T| 
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AM^ IHOIA* 

OJHfjl 
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MO 

C 3 

to 

HH 
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m 
c 3 

c w a 
or 

C J 

c?*a 
cfa 



jar 



**a 



^a 



JUL 



da c|3>'(29>|(8» 
c2 c|4> 4» 
cga dgi 1874 
c4a <4» 4» >•» 

!cfia 4» <8» 
cfia c4S> 40> « 
cTa 4t> 4t» 
=*» <28> 

40> 43> fi«gt» 
4t» <»• 



-0<TE LAST STA><?t««A 
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3 C 3 1^*3 

c?^ .^ i? c a 

^•s, ^ r*a 
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r .1 ir *ji 
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Cg3 
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Friday, March 22, 10:30-11:45 
Berrtie Hannon 



-ABSTRACT- 
Strategies for working with Rural School Boards and Legislators: 

The process of Special Education is an important and necessary 
part of the community school. If it is to succeed it must be a 
part of that school and not apart from it. We also believe that 
the education of the special student is the responsibility of many 
people, not just the special educator. With these thoughts in mind 
a discussion will ensue regarding necessary support by such "significant 
others" as the Board and Legislators who do indeed effect programs 
and programming. 

The School Board in its policy making role must have accurate, 
current and useful information from which "best decisions" can be 
made. 1 Board has a wide range of responsibility in its provision 
for all components of the community school. It would be wise to 
remember that Special Education is just one of the many facets of 
the school that needs constant support. Boards should know, through 
constructive and proper methods, that our ne£ds, successes and 
hopes are important in consideration of the general school. We 
will discuss ways to work with the Rural School Board in the process 
of strengthening Special Education. 

Lest we forget, a major portion of our role, activities, 
responsibilities and range of program came about through legislation 
and legislative action. We are, as program managers,, in good posit ion 
to assess the impact and consequence of legislative action. Legislators 
commonly complain about the lack and usefulness of information given 
to them prior to and after Rules* passage. The groups who so urgently 
demand change go on to other issues, seldom expressing appreciation 
or rendering help in the evaluation of lawful change. We should be 
aware of this need, selective in the kinds of information to report 
and wise in the timing of legislator contact. There are ways - 
and ways . We 1 11 talk about this. 
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Friday, March 22, 10:30-11:45 am 
Joan Kane, Betty Anderson 
Richard Gill 

A MODEL FOR EARLY INTERVENTION FOR RURAL HIGH RISK INFANTS 

The purpose of the presentation is to described rural early intervention 
delivery model for high risk infants 0 to 3 years of age. The center serves 
eight rural parishes (counties) in South Louisiana. The population consists of 
predominantly low income fishermen and fanners who speak little English. There 
is a strong family orientation due in part to their French- Acadian culture and 
in p*rt to their religious background. The tendency is to care for the children 
within the home and the family members are reluctant to ask for outside help or 
to admit any imperfections. This makes identification and delivery of services 
difficult. 

The Early Intervention Program is located in one parish (county) with two 
parish (county) satellites. The proyram serves about 170 babies from the eight 
parishes. This presentation will describe the Early Intervention Program for 
servicing these high risk infants and their families. Our description of the 
program will include the following components: 

- the system of obtaining referrals through interagency cooperation 
and contacts with the Neonatal Intensive Care Unites (NICUs) in 
area hospitals 

- the assessment procedures and instruments for identification of 
high risk infants 

_ the education and health care programs for the babies and their 

families 

- the, possible effect* of early intervention on later performance. 
A videotape showing the rural settings and some of the infants as they are 

being served ,by the clinic is planned. 
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V 

Phebe Schwartz 

Friday, 3/22 - 10:30-11:45 AM 



SELF-PORTRAITS : AN ART ACTIVITY FOR USE WITH EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 



An art activity will be explained and demonstrated, using full -sized self-portraits 
as a learning tool and therapeutic tool for children with various disabilities. 
Participants will be guided through the activity. Uses/adaptations with specific 
disabilities will be discussed. 

No art experience is required— you don't need to "draw a straighc line". 
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